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Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly | numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the | 
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NIV TYNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
U Pate of MEDICINE.—The Seconp Division of the 
ati ae red Sieine and Sui o— at thet Universit 
e an 

tenon ix: Meas ‘cal Officers, Professors at the Col- 
fe Prenectuses 5 er particulars may be obtained at the 


Bev ofthe M, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
atone SON, Secretary to the Council. 

January 8, 1851. 

BOLOGY.— PRorEsson | RAMSAY, F.R.S., 

will commence his hao NTRODUCTORY LEC- 

E PDENCE. 0 SUCCES SSION IN GEOLO- 

op MONDAY, January oo at ib Seen eee, 

a ah of ‘Twenty-five be delivered 

and Fridays, from eee to Five o'clock. 





hi penne ry Lect 

= nada 3 oa HAM, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
HENRY MALDEN a ve Dean of the Faculty of Arts 

CHAS, Cc. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

University oe. 
January 8, 
77NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, — 
CHAMBERS, the BEADLE.—A MEETING of ¢ of the GEN- 
TLEMEN 





ho pers = Artois at Jones 7. - y FU a 

id in the Co! on anuary consider 

wil be hel in iaveting , 4 money. Gentlemen intending to 
to 








Don 


OTANICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.— 
DISTRIBUTION of BRITISH DUPLICATES in 1851.— 
In consequence of pumnerens plications from Members, British 
= will be rasoy Le il We 
Bedford-st 
st J anuary, iso 


Oral INSTITUTION af GREAT BRI. - 
TA Albemarle-street. — The EKLY EVE 
M RETINGS ‘of the MEMBERS of the ROYAL INSTITU MON 
will commence for the Season on Friday, the 24th of January, 1851, 
at +r t Eight o’clock, and will be continued on each succeed: 
ing F: Evening, at the same hour, till further notice. 


ARRANGEMENT boy THE LECTURES BEFORE EASTER. 

Twi mn the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
of ORGANIZED’ BEINGS, by Epwarp F orses, Esq. F.RS. To 
commence on Tuesday, J anuary 2. a=. 96 _ ° + and to 


me how 

Twelve Lectures on some M One Noa Ph PRINCIPL ‘ES and 
Gtr PRACTICAL Nae by the Rev. Joun Bartow, 

M.A. F.R.S. Sec. R.T pemneneies on Thursday, Jopuary 38, at 
Three o'clock, and to be h Thursday,at 
the same hour. 

Twelve Lectures on the pom. METALLIC piauEsts, by W. 
T. Branpe, . F.R.S8.L. & E., Professor of Chemistry, KI. To 
commence on Saturday, January 25, ard by myx oclack, jand to be 
continued on each succeed: 











vered in the Laboratory) by H. Bence Jouns, M. D. 
Mondays and Wed Ww 
“ Four each day. 

Subscribers y “the Theatre Lectures only pay two guineas for 
the Sense, or one guinea for a single Course. Subscribers to the 
Labo: ry Lectures pay one guinea, 

The \ Wives of Members, and Sons and Daughters (under the age 
of 21) of Members, are admitted for the Season to all Public Lec- 
tures, and to the Museum, on the payment each of one guinea, and 
to any separate Course of Lectures ce the ihe payment each of half-a- 
guinea. OW, M.A. Sec. R.1. 
\ ANDSWORTH HOUSE, Wandsworth. — 

The Misses DELL announce to. their friends that the 
oN of the PUPILS will be RESUMED January the 











tite ti. 





te Abate are req forward their donations on or before 
Thursday, January 16. to M Dre 
om, Messrs. Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower- 
, Poster, Esq., Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s Inn ; or to the 
tary, (to whom Post-office orders may be nade pay- 
ira er Gower-street. 
WILLIAM ARTHUR CASE, Hon. Sec. 
TEBOW LITERARY and SCIEN- 
Ry TNOSTEU TION, Powepto-civest, a uare, 
AY EVENING NEXT, mee nt 
itstcal, ENTERTAINMENT nee akona BUCKLAND, 
Es, entitled ‘THE MARKE ” Commence at Bight 
delock. Members free, with yy prvs of Ls ng & y. 
Tickets of to N 8. each, to 
be had in the Library. 
to the Two Guineas per annum, payable 
a J ‘in advance. LADIES to the LIBRARY 
wad , Mls. yearly, or 10s. 6d. half-yearly. Members 
- ‘te, use of spacious and well-sup rr pation ms, 


ve Library for circulation, as we ree admission to 
3 the aly of Drewing and Music {Vocal)and the Latin, 


Germa: 

THE ANNUAL BALL. embers of the Institution and 
| Friends will take by at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 

square, on THURSDAY, sone 30th, 1851, 

WEIR, Secretary. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
HE FIRST PART of the Fourth Volume of 
the TRANSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 


LONDON is ready for delivery at the Society's Office, pe _Hanover- 
a mt at Messrs. Longman’s, Paternoster-row. ce 128, 6 


PROFESSOR OWEN, F.RS. On ‘Dinornis.’ Part IV 
PROFESSUR VAN DER HOEVEN, On ‘The Animal of Nau- 
tilus Pompilius,’ with 8 plates. 
The PROCEEDINGS of the Zoological Society for 1848 are 
ill with 23 plates. 
The PROCEEDINGS for 1849 - illustrated with 26 plates, 
278, 6d, each, in cloth board: 


The PROCEEDINGS for 1850 
"Vil omtain n nearly 40 pi ©, ca will be ready in February, and 
OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
The PRACTICAL COURSE of Ines RUCTION fe this IN- 
pays under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE OND. 
Whol Moen on M AY, the 


next, and end on Saturday, the 26th of July, 1851. 
The FEE for Pradents working every y day magne 








jays in the week, is . 
Twodays i in the —: og 


Hours of "Attenda: from. Ni Fi 
Further particulars may be bear len pli ivati nat the College. 
ey and AGRICULTURAL 
ENNINGTON-LAN ONDON.—T 
pepe rs DEPAR RTMENT under me ty of J. c 
IT, F.C.S, F.G.8., one of the Princ’ 
irae ‘are given in all those branches of Chemistry which 
to the Cultivation of the Soil, and the making of ARTIFICIAL 
Maxvres. Mi ses 


ineral analysis taugh' 
Ppa igi vt ee pineal its branches. Analy 








D UCATION._Horwre Howse, Stamford 
Hill, Middlesex.—Mr. ERnaTOR respectfu it qpnouness 

that his SCHOOL will be RE-OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, 
January 13. aw Mags of sy an ay the Classics and 
Modern Langu: Mathematics, Geography and Astronomy, 
History, ay Ohensietey. Writing, Drawing, Singing, Gym- 
nastics, &c.—A Prospectus may be obtained by a dressing as above. 


RIVATE TUITION AT THE SEA SIDE. 

—A MARRIED CLERGYM Graduate of Oxford 

who receives TWO or THREE puviis only to prepare for Col- 

CANCY for ONE The very 

re! ca im & terms, which vary with the 

age of the Pupil, apply to the Kev. A. F. T., Lytham, near Pres- 
ton, Lancashire. 








RIVATE EDUCATION. —A Young 
(Member of the Presbyterian Church), 
mother and sisters in a healthy part of London ree 4 nore the 
care and education of ONE OR TWO TLE G S. They 
would be instructed on Christian Asa Fog and beside the usual 
routine of English, would receive lessons in Music, Drawing, an 
the French, German, and Italian languages.—Apply to E. W., 47, 
Gower-street. 


Lady, 


residing” with her 


PRICE 
FOURPENCE 





Mw ‘ Quhecsinst 





for the Stamped Edition 


by M. BAuDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANB, 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Busrou- -SQUARE. 
The Subjects to be taught in the next Term a 

Braricat Literature, by the Rev. B. * Johns, of Dulwich 
College ;—Latix, by the same 3—~German, by Dr. A. Heimann, 
Professor in University College jHrattan, ty Signor Valletta ;— 
reENcH, by M. Adolphe Ragon ;—ANciENntT = tow and Exocu- 
tion, by F. W. “Newman, Esq. of 5 ne Coll —Matuema- 
TIcs ifor this Term only), the same 3—Mopern ang by J. 
Langton Sanfo: A 's Inn ;—Voca Music, by Prof. 
Hullah ;— Hanwony, be Ww Sterndale Bennett, Esq. ;—Insrav- 


MENTAL Music, under 4 superintendence of the same ;—Daaw- 
ino, by T. 8. C: 


Esq. 
The INTRODUCTORY LECTURES, at Three o'clock P.M., are 
open to all the Friends of Female Education—viz. : Saturday, 
Jan. 11, on Mopern History, by J. L. Sanford, Esq. ;—Monday, 
Jan. sth, on the Corpgorare gr 4 FEMALE PuPiLs, by 
\ewman. . 3 ’ 4, 

wigs ier. BG Sohinn uesday, Jan, 14, on Bipiicat Literature, 

e ordinary Classes open on January lith. A single Lecture in 
each Class is open to any lady who gives her card. “ 


RACTICAL SCHOOL of ART.—Mnr. J. M. 
LEIGH’S CLASSES for the STUDY of DRAWING, 
PAINTING,  ERSPE CTIVE, MODELLING, ke. are now open 
—in the Mo for Ladies or Gentlemen ; Evenings for Gentle- 


men only. a 
d at the NEW GALL » 79, New- 
man-street, Oxford-street. mae. Sen 
_ Pupils prepared | for the e Royal Academy. 


| pax on PAPER.—Persons who take an interest 
in the removal of this most oppressive impost are requested 
to communicate with “ The Association for the Abolition of the 


Duty on Paper.” GEoRG 
No. 4, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. © MUGSRET, Gemnsteny. 


T. MARTIN'S HALL, SINGING SCHOOL 
DIRECTOR—MR. JOHN HULLAH. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 

CLASS 102 for LADIES, will meet on MONDAY EVENIN 
January 20th, 1851, at a Quarter past Six o'clock. 6. 
CLASS 103 for GENTLEMEN, will meet on MONDAY EVEN- 

ING, January 20th, ay at Half- past Bev: Seven o'clock. 
Terms Twelve Shillings fo or th the C Conse 

Tickets and full particulars may be t St. Martin's Hall, 
(Temporary Entrance, 89, Long-acre.) 


T. MARTIN'S HALL._MONTHLY CON- 


CERTS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAI 7 Hin RD CONCE Re 
and 


} EXT, Jan. 1 
rformed Handel's fourth Hautboy Concerto, 

for the first time Four Srey tions bs by Charles Gounod. of Paris ; 
to be followed by Purcell’s Scene, and Mendelssohn's First 
faloares Night. Rig ny Vocal Performers : — Miss Kearns, 
Miss Kent, Mr. Lockey, Mr. H. Philli m Chorus will consist 
of the Sonten of Mr. Hullah’s First Senoel. — Orchestra 

Double i in every department. Single eke ed Seats, 6s. ; 

ditto, Ve ite Li Ee Area, y" ous “ditto, 4a. 6d. ; 
may be ARKER, West Strand; of the Music= 
sellers; and at fot Martin’s Hall. 


Ss” URVEYING, ARCHITECTURE, EN GI- 
bay ke.” TAUGHT in a short Course of Practical 
essrs. HYDE, SMITH % LEWIS, Civil Engineers, 

prod Surveyors, &., who are reparing Gentlemen : Sur- 
veyors, Architects, rg te Levellers, Draughtsmen, Measurers 
and Valuers of Land, Timber, Buildings, Artificers’ Work, &c. 





heal 




















ENSINGTON HALL, North End, Fulham, 

an Institution for the EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES, 
particularly the daughters of professional and mercantile men, 
and of the more opulent members of the commercial community. 


zermae, & an perfect, very moderate, Steady 
and clever Pupils may be recommended to Appo pointments. For 

Prospectuses, &c. ape at theo Offices, 24, Guild ‘ord- —— Russell- 
square, London. “ An excellent Establishment for Instruction in 
Surveying, A ~ peture, ng, &c.”— Telegraph, 








Lady JOUNSON., The obje JOHNSON ; Director of Ed 
Mr. JOHNSON. The object of this Institution is to provide a 
superior course of education ond ys enn son a liberal and 
comprehensive ¥ the best home, 

hool, and college system: i ¥ more than aa attention to 
physical mental. and moratl training, and tothe practical require- 
pe ofd domestic life, Lists s lectures and classes, terms, &c. 
forw: y address.— Johnson’s Inaugural Lecture, 
develop spine th the avetem, fs is published by Whittaker & Co., and may 


REPARATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.—MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL, SUNBURY, 
MIDDLESEX, onsen: by Mr. UNDERWOOD. —The course of 
ruction pursu tablishment aims at insuring for the 
Pupil sound and extensive classical knowledge, combined with 
that acquaintance with the French 
Mathematics, History, Geography, ic 
essential to a liberal. ‘education. ‘Inclusive terms, from 5” to 60 
a eouseiing to the age of the Pupil. Reference on be given 
rents of Pupils who have dist d th Public 
enools. Mount Pleasant House is surrounded by its own aaa 
aan y 14 acres in extent. 














prize ESSAYS.—The Local Committee of the 

ben TISH ASSOCIATION, for the Meeting held at Edin- 

850, beg to offer Five Prizes of 251. each, for the best 

ers on Subjects i in the uo ewes Branches of Science, 

GBoLouy ath, ZOOLCGY sad BORANY. oth, 
. SCIENCE. i sis 


—e pete are— — 
Ts eemed worthy of publication,— 
ihe - 2. to Original Htesearches Asti ‘ wes 
i! y be sent free Professor Ketianp, Ro 4 
Acree Edinborsl on or before the ist of Octo 
with a Motto, and accompanied by a sealed letter 
the same motto, and containing the author’s name and 


ry puthers of the Pa y 
pers be either pow or usually 

Scotland, or be Members of the British Association 
ereent at eg ee er ae Meeti: 
“yh. be examined and repo: | 2 by Gentlemen who 
uke a for that purpose by ‘ommittee ; and 
8ppear to possess to procure the a RORY of such of them as 
otherwise, possess great originality in the Memoirs of some society, 


Mtinburgh, Jan, 1, 1851, . KELLAND, Loc. Sec. 





fad, 


been ay 
—e 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
RIVATE PUPILS are educated in the 
YORKSHIRE INSTITUTION for the DEAF and DU MB. 
The arrangements for their accommodation and instruction are 
distinct from those for the - ublic pupils of the Institution. The 
ladies — the aes oys ~ — the a og of 
r. BAKER, 
the “ene Master < iif the the" Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and 


umb, ; orto Mr. Varry, 31, Strand, 
London. 


OURIST’S GALLERY, Her Majesty’s Concert 

Room, Haymarket, will Open early in February, with the 

rst Representation of Mr. Charles Marshall’s GREAT MOVIN G 

DIORA 1A, illustrating thegrand Routes of a TOUR TH oped 
EU KOPE, commencing with the departure of the Si Bul 

ranger treme es wes Tower of LON DON for H x MBU RGH ROUTE 











through Switzerland to oonera— ROUTE 
DOWN THE RHINE, TO COLOUNE AND i 
The Diorama will be accompanied bya Sonos Lecture, and 





appropriate Music. 





ce, Day or Evening. 


T°,PU PUBLIC LECTURERS.—The Advertiser, 

half of a LITERARY and PHILOSOPHICAL s0- 
CIETY "in Yorkshire, will be glad to REC EIVE SYLLABUSEs, 
or other C from any ¢ who may be willing 
to deliver a Course of Lectures on any subject appropriate to the 
character of such an Institution. Address Joun Herrensta.t, 
Upperthorpe, Sheffield. 


0 GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH, 

E & CO. Fobtichers, “Statesman’s Portfolio” Office, 

P eriverough London, undertake the PRINT- 

ine = PUBLISH NG vot OOKS and PAMPHLETS greatly 

— the | usual charges. The Works are § ‘ot up in the best style, 

an y boun: very attention a also 

poet to the vesvehing dpatteed. »" specimen Pamphiet of 

pok-work, with ces, & complete Author's Guide, sent post- 

free “a 4d. Gales will save nearlyone half by employing 
ope & Co. 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XXVIII. 
The latest day for receiving BILLS Sand ADVERTISE- 
MEN TSi in London will be Sat _——. me 18th i 
London ; Hamilton, Adams & Co, 1 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. 


ECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Jonn Cuapman’s 


WO CATALOGUE, Parr XL, is NOW READY. Gratis on 
application, 142, Strand. 























TO BOOKBUYERS, 
This day is published, Parr 1. for January, o' 
C SKEET’S MONTHLY CA’ TALOGU E of 
e NEW and SROs peas> BOOKS, marked at extremely 


low prices, for Cas! gratis, and post free upon appli- 
cation at 21, King Williaa street’ Charing Cross. 


per 
blished, 
CATALOGUE ‘of CURIOUS BOOKS; 
containing numerous Works on the Occult Sciences, Ame- 
rica, Asia, Books of Prints, Curious Quarto Tracts, Evglish Black 
Letter, Jesuits, Early Printed Works, Proverbs, . oy &e. &e. 
may be had on application, or Y forwarding two penny stamps to 
George Bumsteap, 205, High Holborn. 
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EDUCATION.—ENCOMBE VILLA, READING, 


BERKSHIRE. | 
N R. JOHN WHITE receives PUPILS for 
general Education: the number being limited, they have 
the advantages of parlour boarders at a moderate charge. erms, 
for Board and Instruction in the Classics, Mathematics, French, 
and Deawing, with the usual English branches, thirty guineas per 


annu 
Prospectuses will be sent free in reply to an application. 
Encombe Villa is situated in the healthiest and most 
part of Reading, which may be conveniently reached 
laces on the Great Western, South-Eastern, or Berks and Hants 
Frailwayn 





PUTNEY COLLEGE, near London. 


His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Principal—The Rev. M. COWIE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Cambri e. 

The object of this Institution bi 
Collegiate Diseipiine for Resident 2 Students, ge 
in Science and its id Prepar ation for the Univers the 
an for 


Ra ti 


ecial Instruction 
_ Civil and Mili- 








he charges are as follow 
For General eee, including Religious Rnstypetion, Classics, 
Mathematics, the Eng French, and German Lan His- 
pL a ¢., Board, Board, Lodging and Laundry penaee, 80 


Aditi 


In to this, Students may attend the following Courses :— 
| Mineralon ont Papen. De. = a pas. 
rofessor Ans‘ 
ine ~ jam eology oe ne 


Surveying, ‘Field * Engi- 
y-— X a ) re 
c Astr 





C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
gh Esq. 
ich , R.P.P. 


L Mach 


Military 


Department F. Falconer, Esq. 


Fencing 
. Divinity, Special Course’ 


Mathematics, ditto .... 
ditto .. 


essrs. 
The ae Cowie, M.A. 


Prine’ 

The Rew | W. G. Watson, 

M.A, Vice-Principal. 

. H, M. Jeffe: sq. B.A. 
Assistant Tutor. 

The fees for the additional courses in these three departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &c. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalton’s, 28, open 
Charing-cross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s, Cornhill; or any 
hematin can be obtained by application to the Principal, at 

ege. 


In the 
University 
Department 








L Classics, 





R. T. RICHARDS, (late of St. Martin’s-lane), 

Printer, and Agent to the Percy and Hakluyt Societies, has 

REMOVED TO 37, Great Queen-stReet, near Drury-lane, where 
he respectfully requests all Letters may be addressed to him. 


Ic HARDS’ PRINTING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 100, ST. MARTIN’S-LANE 

The surviving Executor of the late Mr. Cuaries Ricnarps heme 

to inform the Public that the business of the late Mr. Richards 

continues to be carried on at St. Martin’s-lane as heretofore, under 

and Family of ¢ which has pee made for the benefit of the Widow 

idow and Mr. Jack, late 





pt tion an which hom hitherto been the charac- 
teristics of this Establishment. Mr. Thomas Richards’ the late 
Manager and Clerk of the Executors, is no longer connected with 
the Establishment; and it is oe uested that all orders may be 
addressed to Mr. Jack, No. 100, St. Martin’s-lane, whom all 
outstanding accounts due to the Executorsof thelate Mr. 


may be receiv 
Surviving Executor. 


4th January, 1851. 
LAW LIFE AgeURAnCE OFFICE, 
Fleet-street, London, Dec. 26, 1850, 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a 
GENERAL MEETING of the PROPRIETORS of the 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY will be he at the 
Society's Office, Fleet-street, London, on SATU the Ist 
day of February next, at half-past 11 o'clock in the reo 
ursuant to —y rovisions of Ly o Soars Deed of Betsoment, 
‘or the purpose of recei ditors’ Annual | on of the 
iemuue of the “Society up to the sist of Decem to Elect 
a Trustee in the Room of the Right Honourable ‘ord ‘Denman, 
who has disqualified ; to mg Pod two Directors, in the room of the 
Honourable’ Charles Ewan ‘4 Preston, 
Sq. he lecease end” for General P exponen es ; — the 
Directors to be chosen in *the room « the Honourable Charles 
Ewan Law and ae Preston, Esq remain in office until 
the 24th of June 1 
By order of the Directo: sectors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


will at 12 o'clock precisely. 


BROOKS (from Dollond’s) OPTICAL, MA- 
THEMATICAL, and PHILOSOPHICAL yt pe at 
MAKER, bi respectfully to thank his Friends and the Public 
for the libera' patronage he has already ag = and i in Y-y-—4 
a future favours and fee! 





Ruei 











ing t them that, having had at all a of ome 
pt 's, they may rely that all articles su 
be of the most paris aracter, and at ws nn 

TELESCOPES, 3 MICROS ES, OP ER 
BAGS GLASSES, SEXTANTS "QUADRANTS COMPASSES 
BAROMETE SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, RULES, 
BOALES. &eo. ~ 5 every fa ion. 


Ludgate-street, St. Paul's. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 
by means of Sanaa & WESTLEY’S improved 
PHUANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS and DISSO ING 


, Comic, Moveable and Plain ie 
iews e ey Ho! y Land, Scriptural ag Chromatrope, &c. 
No. i” Lantern with Argand Lamp ina . 6d. No. 2, 
Ditto, of larger size, 41, 14s. 6d. A pair of Dissolving-View Lanterns, 
No. 2, with Apparatus, 11/. 11s, The Lamp for the No. 2 Lanterns 
is by’ superior. (The price of the Lanterns is without Sliders.) 
A COMPANION TO THE LANTERN, showing the mode of 
exhibiting the Dissolving Views, with Plates, 22., or 28. 6d, by post; 
ut gratis to purchasers. 
am of the Sliders and Prices, with a Sketch of the Lanterns, 
plication te the Manufacturers, Messrs. CARPENTER & 


‘years, experience 1 
ohn him shall 


A and 








WESTLEY. Opticians, 24, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, London. | 





ANCIENT AND MODERN COINS, MEDALS, ETC. 

N R. C.R. TAYLOR, Antiquarian, 2, Tavistock- 

street, Covent- farden, begs to announce that he has made 
some very. choice additions to his extensive Stock of the above 
articles, consisting of Ancient Greek, Roman Consular and Impe- 
rial Coins, Ancient British, Early Saxon and Englis! : tas = 
Gold, Silver and Bronze, Proofs and Patterns Pieces ; som: 
well-selected Foreign Coins, and a large assortment of Medals of 
every description, which can be supplied on the lowest terms. 
Articles forwarded to any part of the Kingdom, and every infor- 
—_ promptly furnished in reply to 
as above. 








ENGRAVINGS. 
(jEORGE LOVE, $l » Busurrnow, FINsBURY, 


informs Collectors he has p Sale { (at reduced prices) a valuable 
and rare assem e of Ancient and Modern Engravings an 
Etchings, in fine condition, selected from the most important and 
celebrated Collections that have been disposed of in Country 
and on the Continent. 
A Catalogue forwarded on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
Established above 60 years. 








ECORATIVE PAINTINGWH— 
Mr. FREDERICK SANG, rrom tHe Rorat Acapemy of 
Mcnicn, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of 
Painting, whose works may be seen in the principal Public ae 
ings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his Patrons and Architec 
in particular, that he has considerably increased his EB stabliahe 
ment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest notice, ~ 
Embellishment of wor and Public Buildings, ee | of 
the Un ingdom, on the most pensenae ae an 
of = CLASSICAL.” MEDIEVAL, or MO STYLES 
Apply to F. Sane, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Maile Be 5 


Sales by Auction. 


The Cabinet of beautiful Etruscan Vases of Dr. BRAUN, 
of Rome. 


Y Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their 
Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURS- 
DAY, February 13, at 1 o’clock precisely, about FIFTY ETRUS- 
CAN VASES of great beauty and interest, many of them of the 
fine Archaic period, collected by that eminent —— ey = 
BRAUN, of Rome, during his antiquarian researc 
Cemeteries of Etruria. Comprising a magnificent Colonette o of the 
ure Archaic style, discovered at Armento—Three fine Am: here 
‘om Vulci—Calices and nochex, from the + 1 ighly 
interesting Vase called Bocca de Cannone, from R ; with a 
remarkable Design from the Lamberti Collection— Plage of the 
Painter Epictetos, with inscription—Some interesting Lecythi 


from pret 
sy bo viewed two days p ding, and Catal had. 


The Works of Sir MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, late 
President of the Royal Academy. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully 

give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, in the 

month of MARCH, (by order of the Executors,) the beautiful 

WORKS of that hi omnvz respected, lets te President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir MA 


Further notice ae ~ I be given. 


The Cabinet of beautiful Pictures, by Dutch Masters, of the 
late WILLIAM THEOBOLD, Esq. 


J arses CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully 
give notice that this celebrated COLLECTION of PIC- 
of the highest Class, will be SOLD (by order of the 
pune’. ot the hi EASTER. 
Further notice will be given. 


To Conchologists. 


R. J. C. STEVENS has been favoured with 

joetvections to offer for SALE by AvaeTOS at his 

Great Room, p inoarent, Covent-garden, on WE NESD. DAY, 

January 15, a ree followin 7 at a3 for 1 velok ro 

the very valuable COLLECT EXOTIC SHELLS, for many 

years past well known on the Couticeet om an under the most 

cir by A. ls GUBBA, Esq. In makin; ng 

this announcement, Mr. a £ S. thinks it Tight to state oy 
this Cabinet far exceeds, b as to rarity and beauty o 

examples, tay that he has. had the honour to offer for Eh | 

seasons pas 
May be viewed two days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues had. 





























Curious Books, Autographs, and Miscellaneous Articles. 


R. . A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
eet-street, on FRIDAY, the 17th, and SATURDAY, 
KS and MISCEL- 
8 ARTICLES, including Cateshy’s Fietases History of 
Carolina, 2 vols. plates coloured—Sloane’s , x of 
Jamaica, 2 vols.—Selden’s Works, 6 vo! rowne’s toral 
Works, with numerous Autograph Notes by 5 ‘ohn Milton, the Poet 
—a curious Volume of Broadsides, Squibs, &c.—about 400 Face- 
tious, Drinking, and Hunting Songs, some very rare—a few Auto- 
graphs—Original i of Sale of 500 Acres of Land in Pennsylvania, 
with Autograph of jam Penn—Original Drawings—some 
Curious and Rare Works on English History, Theology, Classics, 
Facetie, the Drama, Biography, America, and the West Indies, 
and Miscellaneous Articles. 


Miscellaneous Library, Medical Books, Modern Novels, Book- 
case, Marqueterie, Commode, Library Chairs, §c. 


pha & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, 181, Piccadilly, on FRIDAY, January 17, and four 

following d aye (Sunday excepted),a COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
according to the following arrangement, viz., 

Jan. 17, 18,20, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS,—Rareand Curious 
Works—a volume containing the Autograph of Abp. Cyaanmer— 
Classics and Standard Authors in various Languages, many in fine 
condition—Bookcase and Library Furniture. 


21, Several hundred Volumes of MODERN Ep meraa, and 
rature, 











Jan. 
recently published Works in various classes of 
Jan. 22, Large Collection of MEDICAL WonEs, including 
some Modern Works of Theory and Practice. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 
The Valuable and Extensive Library of the Rev. EDWARD 
BICKERSTETH, Rector of Watton, Herts, deceased. 
M R. HODGSON has received instructions fiom 
the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at hi 
Fleet street, during the month of of February, this VALUABLE 
VE COLLECTIO 8, comprising up- 
re Er — B, in Divinity, History. ionaries and 
peo Biography, Controversial nity. History ‘and General Litera- 
ture. The whole in excellent preservation. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





| Pineal ree CUNNINGHAM, an 


ents of Books, Paintin, 

Goods, and other er articles, respectfully solicftsd howe paras Tay 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Boo! 

held the first week in June and December of we, fe the Trdg 


are ay 
QocreTy for the DISCHARGE and RELI} 
ra SERS AGRA MA EIS 


Avoniom 





The EARL of ROMN 
e 
Vice-President, = 
igt te Kengen. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell. Esq. M.P. F.RS, 


John Pepys, Esq. a Capel Cure, Esq. 
t a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven-street on 
of 1st. day of January, 1851, the cases of 11 Petitions’ 


sidered, 0’ 


which 9 were approved, 1 inad: ers Were om. 
om poo P ed, missible, and} 1 dele 


Since the Meeting held on the 4th of 
DEBTORS, of orhom esa nore ee 


ling grevy. charge 
Society, was 901 198. 5d. ; the following 
BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE 
is Arita ie jate Busi Goeted sen 
e Will of the arl of Crawford, per 
The Executors of Charles Welstead, Esq Logue tas £82 


Treasu 
Joshua Watson, Esq, 
Hugh Clayton emai pe Sly - 
Remittance from Edw - er, Esq. . 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar & C 


F bb: Bi F 
paige” 


Benefactions are received by see Bond Cabbe' 
qreqoarez, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple ; also 
— Messrs. Cocks, ig my Drummonds, 


oeae 
i 


the book “endl y bere the 
every month. 


li 


OSEPH LUNN, 


~ OW THYSELF 1 Postar Buxscm ' 
ethod of describing the CHARACT 
their HAN D-W RITIN Gnever ai. being founded 
principles. A specimen of the ordinary Writing, ion pli 
and profession, nclesing thirteen uncut stage, stam, san 
insure an unerring description of the mental an 
of the writer, pointing out gifts and defects ieets on 
—] their probable influence on the future life ; and ‘ste i" 
of distress and difficulty. 
vAdaress Dr. BLenkinsor, 10, Lancaster-place, Waterloo Brig! 
ndon. 


1 








Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
PETER SCHLEMIHBEL; 
OR, 
THE SHADOWLESS MAN. 
BY CHAMISSO. 


With a Vocabulary and Copious Ex, 
matory Notes, 
BY PALCK-LEBAHN. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; j by at Mr. Lebahn's Cw 
Rooms, 16, London Wall, City, and 1, Annett’s-crescent, lag 
Road, islingto 


Third Edition, price 88. ; with Key, 10s. 6d, 


GERMAN IN ONE VOLUME 


Containing A Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, anda Vi 
lary ot of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and English 


BY FALCK-LEBAHN. 

“This is the best German Grammar thathas yet heen pba 

“The Ley ne ol v good, well graduated, and well des 
to illustrat *4,500 Words carte tg 
and Eaclish t is = = advantageous feature.”. 

“Mr. Lebahn’s method is clear, simple, and, easily 

0) 
everything like intricacy being carefully a ‘Morning Oh 
Price 6. 

PRACTICE IN GERMAN; 


Ovatetnings ~~ first Three Chapters of ‘ Undin by a 
terlinear wrong gp and Copious 


- oe... fails to learn th eran langage ih 5 
must have an intellect he dull Martel me 


“A work perfect of its kind.”—Lady’s Newspaper. 


“The entire contrivance of the ‘ Practice’exhibits ext 
tact and knowledge on the subject of tesching.”—The Bra 


Price 68. 6d. 
THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR I 
GERMAN ; 
CONTAINING, 


1, Der Muthwillige (The Wag): a 


in Five Acts, by KorzEsve. 
2. Der Neffe als Onkel: a Comedy, ia 
Acts, by ScHILLER. 
With a Vocabulary and Copious Not 
BY PALCK-LEBAHN. 
* ge — arousing lemen em reading-books thst 


passed under our hands. 
“ The student could have no guide sde superior to Mr. Mr. Lie 


** More than 130 commendatory } 
of the above Works have appeared. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


and the TOTEM ; or, the Huguenots 

THE ae Series of Sketches, Picturesque and Historical, 
in Fecolonies of Coligni, in North America, 1562—1570. Pos 

gyo. cloth, 88. 1880 


MAYHEW'S POPULAR EDUCATION, for 


rents and Teachers, and for Young a of 
Oe aes PP ost 8vo. oe, 78. 6d. 1850 


UPHAM’S AMERICAN COTTAGE LIFE. 
amo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 1851 


. LIVES of EMINENT LITE- 
weve’ Cred eira0 MEN of AMERICA. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 78. 


MARGARET PERCEVAL in AMERICA: 
Tale being t Sec te ay Perceval.’ Edited by ier 


gf0CKHARDT'S PRINCIPLES of CHEMIS. 
arpa Ealine hoe Pinaee Poae dae 


1. 


LIFE of PAUL JONES. By Auex. S. Mac- 
KENZIE, U.S.N. 2 vols. post 8vo.cloth, 88. 1846 


THE MANHATTANER in NEW ORLEANS; 
or, Phases of “Crescent City” Life. By A. OAKEY SAL. 
Timo, cloth, 38. 6d. 


RICHARD EDNEY and the GOVERNOR'S 
FAMILY ; a Rus-urban Tale. Thick post 8vo. cloth, 88. +. 


CORNWALL’S MUSIC, AS IT WAS, and 
AS IT IS. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 1851 


DR. MOORE'S MEMOIRS of GEORGE CAS- 
a eee SCANDERBEG, King of Albania. —- 
$0. clo 


UPHAM'’S ELEMEN TS of MENTAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, the ts of the Intellect ont 
oe lsilitien 2 vols. ook 8yvo, a 14s. 





MANSFIELD’'S AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
ITS PRINCIPLES and ELEMENTS. Post vo. cloth, 880d. 


SWEETSER (Dr. 
cr of the Intellect and Passions, &. 
oth, 73 


STUART'S (Moses) COMMENTARY on Ge 
BOOK of DANIEL. 8vo. cloth, 183, 


MENTAL HYGEINE; or, 
Pats 


HOFFMAN'S TREATISE on the LAW of the 
PROTESTANT age gro CHURCH in the es 
STATES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 1 


LIFE of JOHN RANDOLPH of ROANOKE. 
By H.A.GARLAND, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 1850 


FOWLER, The ENGLISH LANGUAGE in 
= ELEMENTS and FORMS, with a isang of its Origin 
and Developement. Royal 8vo. cloth, 12s, 1850 


ROBINSON'S (Dr. E.) GREEK and ENGLISH 
LEXICON of the NEW TESTAMENT. Imp. évo. cloth, 


ORATIONS and SPEECHES on VARIOUS 


OCCASIONS. By — ARD EVERETT. 2 vols. large 8yo. 
with Portrait, price 36s. 


THE LIFE and RELIGION of MAHOMMED, 
ascontained in the Sheefh Traditions of the Hyat-ul- -Kuloob. 
Translated from the Persian. By Rev. JAMES L. MER- 
RICK. 1 vol. svo. cloth, price 10s. 6d, 


POEMS. By Frances SarGent Oscoop. LIllus- 
trated by Huxtineton, Dartey, Rossirer, Cusuman, and 
Oscoon. 1 vol. vo, elegantly bound in embossed cloth, price 258. 


THE POETS and POETRY of EUROPE, 


vith Introductions and Biographical Notices. B HENRY 
WADSWORTH L LONG FELLOW. 1 vol royal 8vo. with 
ortrait of ScHiLLER, price 258. 





EUROPE, PAST and PRESENT: 
panne Manual of Euro’ Geography and History; with 
separa riptions and Statistics of cach Sta tate, and a copious 
Index, wfucieating Serene to every essential fact in the 
History and t State of Europe. By FRANCIS a 
UNGEWITTER. L] L.L.D. 1 thick vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


a Compre- 


RESEARCHES respecting AMERICUS VES- 
PUCIUS, and his VOYAGES. By the VISCOUNT SANTA- 
REM. Translated by E. V. CHILDE. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


BOWEN’S, M.A. (Francis) LOWELL LEC- 
TURES on the APPLICATION of METAPHYSICAL and 
ETHICAL SCIENCE to the EVIDENCES of RELIGION ; 
delivered before the — Institute in Boston in the Winters 
of 1848-49. 8vo. cloth, 1 


BOWEN’S, M.A. (Francis) CRITICAL ESSAYS 
on a few Subjects connected with the History and Present Con- 
dition of Speculative Philosophy. Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


ESCHENBURG'S (J. J.) MANUAL of CLAS- 
SICAL LITERATURE, from the German. By N.W. FISKE, 
Professor i in Yen College; embracing Treatises on Classical 
Geography, Topography, a ys Mythology, Antiquities, 
Art, and Literature. vo. cloth, 


DAVIES'’S, A.M. (Samurt) SERMONS on Impor- 
tant Subjects ; with an ESSAY on the Life and Times of the 
Author. By ALBERT BARNES. 3 vols. post 8yo. cloth, lds. 


| MITCHELL'S (0. M.) PLANETARY and 


STELLAR WORLDS; a Popular Exposition of the great 
Discoveries and Theories of Modern Astronomy. In a Series 
of Ten Lectures. Post 8vo. cloth, 88. 
DANA’S (James D.) MANUAL of MINE- 
RALOGY; including Observations on Mines, Rocks, Reduc- 


- of Ores, and the Application of the Science to the Arts. 
With 260 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


HITCHCOCK'S (Prorgssor) GEOLOGY ; 


gingpet for the Use of Schools and Colleges. Post 8yo. sheep, 
78. 6 


TAYLOR’S, F.G.S. (Ricnarp Cowitne) STA- 
TISTICS of COAL; the Geographical and Geological Distri- 
bution of Fossil Fuel or Mineral Combustibles employed in 
the Arts and Manufactures, their Prod ion 
Commercial Distribution, Prices, Vuties, and International 
Regulations in all parts of the World. With Illustrations and 
Coloured Mapsand Diagrams. Royal 8vo. cloth, 14, 108, 


ROBINSON (Conway), An ACCOUNT of DIS- 
COVERIES in the WEST until 1519 ; and of Voyages to and 
along the Atlantic Coast of North Ame rica, from 1520 to 1573, 
Prepared for the Virginia Historical Society. 8vo. cloth, lus, 





THE GREAT HARMONIA: being a Philo- 
sophical Revelation of the Natural, Spiritual, and Celestial 
Universe. By ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, Author of 
‘The Principles of Nature.’ Vol. 1, 12mo.cloth, price 88 


BRYANT’S (Wutt1am Cutten) POEMS; with 
Epasteations, By E. LEUTZE. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, ll. 


GRISWOLD (Rvurvs Witmor), THE POETS | 


and POETRY of AMERICA. Royal 8yo. cloth, 12. 


GRISWOLD (Ruros Ww ILMOT), THE FEMALE | ~ 


POETS of AMERICA. Ill 
in cloth, 1 


GRISWOLD (Rvurvs Witmor), THE PROSE 
WRITERS of AMERICA, with a Survey of the Intellectual 
History, Condition, and Prospects of the og Illustrated 
with Portraits. Second Edition. 8vyo. cloth, il. 


ly bound 





RICHTER’S (Jean Pavt, Fr.), WALT and 
WULT; or, the Twins; translated from the Samen » te the 
Author of ‘Life of Jean Paul.’ 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 7 


COXE’S (J. R.) WRITINGS of HIPPOCRATES 
and GALEN, Epitomized. Royal 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


SMITH and WATSON’S AMERICAN HIS- 
TORICAL and LITERARY CURIOSITIES; consisting of | 
Feo: Similes of Original Documents relating to the Events of 

the Revolution, &c. &c. Folio, cloth, 3d. 108. 


UPHAM (Tuomas C.), A PHILOSOPHICAL 
and PRACTICAL TREATISE on the WILL. Post 8vo. 











LEAKES LIFE and TIMES of GENERAL 


LAMB." and his CORRESPON 
TOR, CLINTON, &. vo. mae —= a 


WORKS of EDGAR ALLAN POF; with 


NOTICES of his LIFE and GENIUS 
and GRISWOLD. 3 vols. post ro. cloth, toe _ LOWELL 


STUART (Mosgs), COMMENTARY on the 
APOCALYPSE, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30. 


HISTORY of the POLK ADMINISTRATION. 
By L. C. CHASE. Royal svo. cloth, 182, 


DOWNING’s ARCHITECTURE of COUNTRY 
HOUSES; including Designs for Cottages, Farm- Houses, 


Villas, F’ urniture, and Interior Decorati ards 0 
ngravings. 8yo. “cloth, 24s. = at 4 


OVERMAN’S MANUFACTURE of IRON in 


all its BRANCHES; with an E 
Steel. 8vo. numerous W oodcuts, cloth, 30s, +d eee: so 


HILDRETH’S HISTORY of UNITED 


STATES of AMERICA, from the Di 
3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 36s. ne a 


*  eloing St INTRODUCTION to EIEN, 
WMORASTSL Taio es Tana 


HOOKER’S PHYSICIAN and PATIENT; or, 
a Practical View of the Mutual Duties, Relations and Tn- 
pm Ky of the Medical Profession and the Community. = 


GILES (Henry), LECTURES and ESSAYS. 
2 vols. post Svo. cloth, 12s, 


BUCKINGHAM’S SPECIMENS of NEWS- 
PAPER LITERATURE. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 158, 1850 


DANA’S POEMS and PROSE WRITINGS. 


2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 16s, 


ALLSTON’S (Wasurnaton) LECTURES a 
ART, and POEMS. Post Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d 


WHIPPLE’S LECTURES on SUBJECTS 
my ce with LITERATURE and LIFE. 12mo, os. 


WHITIER’S SONGS of LABOUR and other 
POEMS. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 


NAOMI; or, BOSTON TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. By E. B. LEE. Post 8vo. cloth, 5a 6d. 1943 


—>—— 


PERIODICALS. 


ORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Quarterly, at 68. each. 


Published 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA and THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW. Edited iby, Professors B. B. EDWARDS and B. A. 
PARK, with the special of P: STUART 

and ROBINSON. Geasteriy: 63. 





THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
and RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. Edited the Rey. 
GEORGE PUTNAM a8 etme E. MOLL. 8. A Bi- 
Monthly Magazine. 8vo. 3e. 


SILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE and ARTS. A Bi-monthly Magazine. 8vo. 58. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER ; or, NEW YORK 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 2. 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL and LITERARY soe al.. 
Edited by DAVID N. LORD. Published Quarte 


*,* Mr. Chapman begs to invite attention to his varied Stock of American Books, which is the most extensive in London, and consists of the recent and important 


Works published in America. 


In addition to the facilities afforded to purchasers by the large assortment of Books which Mr. Chapman has constantly on hand, he despatches speciad orders for 
American Works by each weekly steamer, so that any Work required which may be “not in Town” can be supplied in a few weeks. 


London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 
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This day is published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
EMOIR of the LIFE, WORKS, and COR- 
RESPONDENCE of the Rev. ROBERT ASPLAND. 
By_R. BROOK ASPLAND, M.A. 
London : vp T. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street. Strand. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
On the 15th inst, will be published, the Seconp Epirtiox of 
LTON LO E, Tatton AnD Poet. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
“ This isa remarkable book. It deserves attention on account 
of the ability displayed in it."—Examiner. 
“ Reverence and thanks be given to the author of ‘Alton Locke’: 
reverence be to him for sincerity and coarene-— tor the deep, wide 
bumanities, and religious faithfulness of his labo 


2 vols. post 8vo. 18% 


Small Svo, ornamental boards, 9¢, 
AIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. 
By ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations by Ricuarp Dor ce. 
“We have 
collected by the Brothers Grimm......The thoughtful reader will 
often find under the lightest or wildest exterior the prof 


\ 





W Fonconforsist, 


not seen such a clever book of fairy tales since those: 


N USICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF PERCY'’S 
RELIQUES OF ANCIENT POETRY. A Collection of 
Old Ballad Tunes, &. chiefly from rare Manuscripts and carly 
%y rinted poche with some Account ¢ coe Ballads. By EDWAR 
. RIMBAULT,L.L.D. In cloth, 1 
yon Cramer, Beale & to 201, Regent- street. 


This day, Part I. royal Svo. 6a, 64. “with numerous Illustrations, 


NV USEUM of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES : 
UARTERLY JOURNAL of ARCHITECTURE 
and the SISTER BRANCHES of CLASSIC ART. 


CONTEN 
On the Advantage of the Study Tolding Plate. By W.W. Lloyd, 
of ary and on Excel- .: 
lence in Art. On the Plan and Disposition of 
Rapid Destruction of Ancient Lesche. By the 
3 ion of the ' 
Epistle prefixed by Fra Gio- yptian -Doric oe 
vanni Giocondo to his Corpus . By E.F 
Tnssriptionam. 

On the Polychromy of Greek on Litteraria. 
Architecture. By M. J. J.| Notices of New Publications. 
Hittorff. Discoveries at Nimrood. By T. 

Description of one of the be Gates 


Lynch, 
of Pestum. By Pro’ L 


Esq 
On the Application of Poly- 
chromy to Modern Architec- 





germs of truth and wisdom.”— Examiner. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly (late 186, Strand). _ 


HE STORY OF NELL gov rN. 
e: PETER CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 
nepte ter of this Work is publishe P a. GENTLE- 
INE for January, 1°51, and will be continued 





The F 
M AO seal ‘ Hac A 
periodical. 


THE. GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and 
HISTORICAL REVIEW.— Gentlemen eminently conversant 
with the various branches of historical study are constant contri- 
butors to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and every endeavour is made 
to render it a worthy organ and ogee gy of Historical and 
Archeological Literature. In its Original Articles, historical 
questions are dandd d; in its Reviews, prominent 
attention is given to all historical books; its Historical Chronicle 
and Notes of the Month contain a record of such recent events as 
are worthy of being At in remembrance ; and its Obituary isa 
faithful memorial of et lately d 


"Pri 
Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament- -street, Westminste: 


INE ARTS ALMANACK FOR 1851.— 
Just published, price 1s. ; sent by post for 18 postage stamps. 
This useful publication contains all the latest intelligence re- 
specting the Exhibitions, Museums, Galleries of Art, &c. &c.; with 
general information and Anecdotes interesting to Artists and 
Amateurs; to which has been added ce « »mplete Artists’ Directory. 


ited by KR. W. BUSS 
London : George Rowney & Co. 51, , ~ ren 


Now ready, in demy 8vo., Sixteen Compositions in Outline, 
By LUKE LIMNER, Esq. 
= M O N E Y.” 
HOW OLD BROWN MADE IT, 
AND 
HOW YOUNG BROWN SPENT IT. 

In Two Parts, at 1s. each ; India Proofs on demy 4to. 28, 6d. each. 
“ The various scenes in the lives of these two‘ worthies’ are given 
with a finish and invention worthy of Hogarth. The grouping is 
especially well done, and the spirit of each situation seized with 


much a — Atlas, 
London : Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand. 














Prof. Schoenborn on an impor- 
tant pape: recently dis- 
covered by him in Lycia. 

a the Paintings by Polignotus 

in the * at Delphi. With 
ondon : J. W. Parker, West Strand. 
To whom all 27: for the Editor are requested to be 
forwarded. 


Sallding in Hyde Park 
E. Falkener, Esq. 








In 12mo. Sixth Edition, much improved, price 98. 


HE BEST METHODS OF IMPROVING 
HEALTH AND INVIGORATING LIFE, by regulating 

the Diet and Regimen; embracing all the most approved Prin- 
ciples of Health and tongevity. and exhibiting the remarkable 
power of proper Food, Wine, Air, Exercise, Water, &c. in the Cure 
of obstinate Chronic’ Diseases, as well as in promoting Heal 
With Cases. By T. J. GRAHAM, c. 

“The most useful and rational work of the kind we have met 
with. It is altogether an admirable Code of —= h.”"— Atlas, 

“ Practical and highly interesting.”— Litera: 

“ Men of all habits w A derive information fom it, calculated to 
increase their comfort and extend their days.”— Edi: ony 
Published by Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Court; Tegg & 
c D. Queen-s serest, Cheapside ; and Hatchards, Piccadilly. Sold by 


MR. SHOBERL’S NEW WORKS. 


20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
Jan. 10, 


Mr. SHoper has the honour to announce that he 
shall publish immediately, in 4 vols, Svo. 


A NEW SERIES of the LETTERS and DESPATCHES of 
LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


Edited by his Brother, the MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY. 
*,* In consequence of the expected great demand for this Work, 
all those who desire to receive copies on t*> ay of publication are 
ny = requested | to give their immec.ace orders for it, to pre- 











Price Three Halfpence. 


EIGH HUNT’S JOURNAL 
Contents of No. 6.—January 11, 1851. 
Lord Theriow, his swearing, Lord Byrou’s Monument, &c. &. By 
igh Hun 
A Discourse on Food. 
Two Hundred and Fifty Years ago. No. 11J. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Original Poetry. he Sun. 
New Books S! peaking for Themselves. 
Old English ustice. 
Lovers’ Amazements.—Act I. Scene 2—A Play. By Leigh Hunt. 
Schiller’s Johanna D’Arc, 
Talk of the Week. 
Fragmen' 


Publishing Office, 300, Strand. 
RCHITECTURE du Ve. au XVIz. SIECLE 


(Moyen Age et Renaissance) et les Arts qui en dtoondant: 
la Scul eure, la Peinture Murale, la Peinture sur Verre, Ja a, 
saique, la Ferronnerie, etc. Published from Original prewing of 
an Brpeipal French and Foreign Architects, by JULES G. 


This remarkable work will consist of from 300 to 350 Plates, plain 
or ~ see, aoe dto., = will ap; Ch N mor a a 
each cont ining wo engrave cA romo-lit ic 
Pines bs the first Artists, 1 Notices. 
Price of each Nu r, 28. 

Architects, pote any ainters, <iniea and decorative 
artists will here find an naneceetine store of types and models 
belonging to every period of Art, collected during many years of 
unceasing travel and research : while to the man of the world, the 
historian and the antiquarian, the text will a a fund of valu- 
able historical infermssicn. 

Gide & T. Baudry, Editeurs 4 Par 
And sold by Barthes & Lowell, 14, Great ny 


Loi 

EVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
Contents of the JANUARY NUMBER, 1851. 

1. La Clé d'Or, par Octave Feuillet. 

2. La Gravure depuis sea origine jusqu’A nos jours—La Gravure 
au XI Xe. Siecle en Biomnegne, en SE ANCES, en France, en 
Italie et en Amérique, par 

3 Le Jouset de Flute et les Comiédies “de M. “p. Auzier, par Gus- 

ve che. 

4, Cabecillas y Guerrilleros, Scénes dela Wie militaire au Mexique. 
—lLe Soldat Curefio, par Gabriel Ferry. 

5 in’ lasses Moyennes sous le Consulat et ’'Empire, par De 











‘arné, 
6. La Crist RELIGIEUSE EN Aneumane, par John Lemoinne, 
7. Les Biscélliais, par Paul de Musset. 

8 Histoire Politique et Chronique. 

The beginning of the new year is an eligible opportunity of sub- 
scribing to this first-rate “ Continental Review,” conducted by men 
of the highest literary talent in France. All ‘annual Subscribers 
only will receive gratuitously (duty and expenses excepted), early 
in March, a Supplementary Volume of 700 pages, with Portraits, 
under the title of ‘ ANNUAIRE HISTORIQUE, LITTERAIRE 

et STATISTIQUE, emieacing in chronological ‘order a political 
aud historical * Résume” of the last three “a years. 

Annual : ra or ese — le Oo 
Six months 
Single Wanbers 
Pr sa & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, i Great een 





Orders received by all Booksellers through- 
out he Kingdom. 


Il 
A SACRED GIFT. 
Immediately, in post 8vo. 7s, 6d. bound, 
THE EVE OF THE DELUGE, 
By the Hon. and Rey. H. W. VILLIERS STUART. 
? Il. 
Also just ready, 


THE WIFE’S SISTER; 
Or, THE ee a MARRIAGE. ‘3 vols. 
Mrs. HUBBACK. 
(Niece of the rE Novelist Miss Austen.) 
IV. 
Valuable Work for the Emigrant. 


Now ready at all the Booksellers and Libraries, in 2 vols. 
ith Plates, 2ls. bound, 


EXCURSIONS IN NEW sOUTH 
WALES. : 


By LIEUT. HENDERSON, Ceylon Rifles. 
“ The genuine account of a squatter’s life.”"—Daily News, 


Also, now ready, 
5. The BARON PROCHAZKA’S REVELA- 
TIONS of HUNGARY. 10s, 


6. DR. BERNCASTLE'S VOYAGE to 
CHINA. 2 yols, Plates, 218 


7. A New Eprition of SHILLINGLAW’S 
ARCTIC DISCOVERY. Plates, 10s. 6d. 


8 CAPT. HERVEY’S TEN YEARS 
in INDIA. 


9, SIRR’S CEYLON 
2 vols. Plates. 

10. NAPIER’S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 2 
vols. Plates. 

1. CAPT. REID'S RIFLE RANGERS. 


2vols, Plates, 21s. 


12, FOURTH EDITION of the CIVIL WAR 
in HUNGARY. 108 6d. 


13. RYAN’S ADVENTURES in CALIFOR- 
NIA. 2 vols. 23 Plates. 
“ Most lively and amusing.”— Quarterly Review, 
W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street, 
*x* Orders received by all Booksellers, 


and the CINGALESE. 





ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL BOOKS 


By THOMAS TATE, 


Of Kneller Training College, Twickenham ; late M. 
thematical Professor, and Lecturer on Chemistry, ig 
the National Society's Training College, Bellows 


—_.>—__— 


The ELEMENTS ot MECHANISy. 
Containin familiar Expl on oF e Con: , 
paw pe kinds c “winch ine 7 he. Bor he eo Sohn . 


The PRINCIPLES" of MECHANICAL 
Forming « Sequel applied = JXDUSTRIAL MECHANI ce, 

= bal Philosophy” 12mo. anesta Wes ae , 

m the prem. 


EXERCISES on ” MECHANT¢S | and 
Hogineering ser eeerey ; ; 7, on Eas. 
gineering. Containing various 4 cati 
ork ; the Theory of the x mide t 
p Reap iaceoone and Problems on accu 
New Edition, enlarged ; with Diagrams, 


“Contains a well-arranged course of instruction, and ig a 
excellent man’ 
Minutes of te Commitiee of Council on Education, 





The PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, 


MRBOURATIO“ TRIGONOMETRY, LAND- -SURVEI. 
ING, and LEVELLING ; containing familiar Denese 
tions and Illustrations of the most importa: Opositions 
Euclid’s Elements ; and Proofs of all the useful Rules and F Tr 
mule in Mensuration and tical Problense with their Applic 
tion to the ee of paies Prob! ems ia] Estimation, Su 
veying, ani ilway Engineering. ew Edition ; 

Bike and herrea 12mo. 38. 6d, “=e 











“We cai d it to those who wish 

— the description ef Enowledge of the it i? The 

er on the principles of estimating e Valu artificen’ 
3 will be found very useful.”— Builder. a, 


‘ 5. 
The FIRST THREE BOOKS ¢ 


EUCLID'’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; from the Text of 
Dr, Robert —_—y : Together with various use! ‘ul Theorems 

and G trical Exercises on each Book. J 
Edition. 12mo. “i. 6d. 


New 
“ An admirable el blication, the title of which muf- 
om explains its content, and bbe we — recommend 
ose who have cl = upil-teachers, and to the instructen 

of youth generally.”— pnd of E Education, 








6. 
TREATISE on the FIRST PRINCI- 


PLES of ARITHMETIC, after the Method of Pestalomi 

Designed .? the use of Teachers and Monitors in Elementary 

— _ a” Edition, with Additions and Improvemeny 
mo, 


“A work of merit,-containing a simple method of beer 
both the principles and the ractice of arithmetic familiar tote 
scholars of elementary 5 schoo 

utes of the Committee of Council on Education. 


ALGEBRA MADE EASY. Chiefy iv 


tended for the use of Schools. Ni ow Edition. 12mo. %. 
“ A good meng, for wy ym 
Minutes of the Camamnittoe of Council om Edw 


The PRINCIPLES the DIFFEREK. 


TIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS simplified onheuet 
to the Solution of various useful Problems in Practical Me 
thematics an ics. 12m0. 48. 6d. 


9. 

OUTLINES of EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY : being a Familiar Enteodestion to the Science: 
of Agriculture. Designed for the use of Schools and Scho 
masters. With many Woodcuts. 12mo. ls. 6d, 


“ Contains a variety of simple experiments that can be chesply 

performed, followed by some of a more complicated character; 
Mfter which there is a brief account of cultural chemistry. It 
is well adapted to answer the purpose of conveying an elementary 
knowledge of the science.”—Spectator. 

“ This little volume will enhance the high reputation which 
Mr. Tate has acquired asa writer of cheap compendious treatise 
for teachers, me remarkable for their ir philosophical soundness 
and perfect simplicity. The experiments which he fan aetg 
capable of being performed with the most 7 aj 


10. 
On the STRENGTH of MATERIALS; 


containing various Original and Useful Formule, specially 


applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought-Iron and Cast-Lr0a 
ams, &c. 8yo. 58. 
. “ This may be briefly regarded as the best and, most scientiie 
Tea! a subject of great practical importance. 
ee - Lady's a Ca in Tac ary fot 


London: Loxeman, Browy, GREEN, AND Locus 
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ye 1211) 


NEW GEOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS, 


and Completely Revised Editions of 
established Works on Geography. 


BISHOP BUTLER'S MODERN and 


RAPHY. New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
ANCIENT O#OG Ys. ; bound, 10s. 
Pdited by the Author’s Son. 8vo. 98.; bo 5 seiaitiacanite 


BISHOP BUTLE] R’S MODERN 


t' enlarged to 28 full-coloured Maps, and 
amAS. sa. dived by the huthor 'sSon. Royal 8vo. 12s. 


s4* The Maps separately, 3d. each, plain, or id. coloured. 


mt. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANCIENT 


New Edition, enlarged to 23 full-coloured Maps, cor- 
ar imp roved. Edited by the Author’s Son. Royal svo. 128, 


Iv. 
Pee BUSLeRS GENERAL 


v. 

BISHOP BUTLER’S OUTLINE 
GBOGRAPHICAL yp - BOOKS, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
New ss altered to nd with the improved Atlases. 
Oblong 4to, 48. each ; or 78. bd. together. 


+y* The Modern Outline Maps, separately, 2d. each. 


GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. New and enlarged Edition on. 
and improved yw EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Head 
Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich micepital, 
With a New Set of Maps, Diagrams, and P lates. 0. 38. 6d, 
~KEY, 9d, LM nal ready. 
vil. 


5 HALL’S FIRST or ELEMENTARY 


For the Use of Schools. Containing Ten Maps. New 
—Each Map, ly, 2d. 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 
> 
Just published, forming the First, Second and Third Works 
ofa 


NEW SERIES 
OF 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BOOKS, 


Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., 
Inspector-General of Military Schools ; 
in the Departments of GramMAR, the ENcuisa 
LancGuaGg, and the Art or TEacHING, 
By WALTER M‘LEOD, 


Head Master of } red Model School, and Master of Method in the 
al Military — Chelsea. 


Assisted, 


History of England. 


Being the First Book of History,and forming the first work of 
the Series. Complete in Two Parts, 18mo, price 1s, each. 


Il. 


History of the British Colonies. 


Being the Second Book of Histery, and the second work of the 
Series. 18mo. price One Shilling, 


irl, 


” | History of British India. 


Being the Third Book of wiry, and the third work of the 
Series. 18mo. price One Shillin; 


Other Works nearly ready: 
Sacred History. Histories of Greece 
Book of Algebra. and Rome. 
History of France. English Grammar, 
Writing Book, &c. 


sisi te tes ft 
100k ¢ ry, which pai 
explains the Editors’ plan : 

The present History of Ei 
land is written upon a plan de- 


vi render it acceptable to 
learners of = ages, ranks, and | eaten, 
as been taken 


Extract from Preface to the 
Second Book of History, which 
fgter explains the Editor’ 

ni 


A class, whether com of 
adults or pu upils, which has been 
y rendincted through 





biden. Oblong 4to. 1s. 6d. colo: 


VIIt. 


8 HALLS FIRST GEOGRA- 


PHICAL COPY-BOOK ; or, Outline Maps, containing the Cvast 

to be filled up and coloured by the —: introductory to 
: Map Projections.” Oblong ito. 18.—Eac! Outline. separately, 
rly 


Y. 


8. HALL’S GEOGRAPHICAL 


QOPY-BOOK ; or, Map Projections, with the Lines of Latitude 
d Longitude only, to be filled up and coloured by the Pupils. 
long 4to. 1a Each Projection, separately, 2d, 


Mr. THOMAS BOWMAN’S QUES- 


TIONS on 8, HALL’S FIRST 
{10S on 8. HALL'S FIRST or ELEMENTARY ATLAS for 


SIDNEY Y HALL'S GENERAL large 


LIBRARY ATLAS of FIFTY-THREE coloured MAPS. A 
the Maye rend drawn a — all the Railways laid down, and many 
at Clee een re-engraved : with a very copious Index. 


xl. 


Mr. A.K.JOHNSTON’S NEW GEO- 


GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY: ery ange a complete General 
Guetteer of the World. In One Volume of 1,440 pages, 
50,000 N ames of Places. 3 ; half-russia, 41s, 


XIII. 


A NEW and COMPLETE BRITISH 


neni or, To hical Dictionary of the UNITED 
AINMGDOM. By J: ‘ASH ARP. In Two very large © Volumes, 8v0. 
press. 


xIv. 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRA- 


PHICAL DICTIONARY of the WORLD. New Edition (1850-51), 


large oe eg written, The First Volume; with Four 


UGH MURRAY'S ENCYCLO- 


EDIA of GEOGRAPHY: com 
prising @ esmplete Descripti 
othe Earth, With 62 Maps, and about 1 ro other Ve pate. 
0. 608. 


London; Loseuay, Brown, GREEN, 45D LONGMANS. 





he History of Eng- 
, may ; cn to have 
overcome all the ordinary diffi- 
culties of the i language. 
Its members will have acquired, 
* the same time, the rudiments, 


to tell, as } as possible, the | land. 
story of the astee, rather than 
of its rulers, and to ar wed events 
in an interesting point of view, 
without, in any instance, swerv- 
ing into ‘controversy. The x ~iH 
likewise, has been so cast, t) 
the merest beginner can find no 
difficulty in mastering it. Ex- 
cept where proper one occur, 
—and these are int: as 
ingly as possi ible,—the reader 


speak, of an 
branch of Knowledge which th — 
teacher will do well to impro 

upon, b Putting into their hands 
successively t! at His —~ ip ofthe 


sparing! India. d of y= , 
and o 
will not find, Pang the | and Rome, with the O Outlines of 
—_ ty _— s Pages, Ancient and Modern History, 
word whic ceeds | will come in to better purpose 
one ay ispie in length. "hres h- | after the faculties of the learners 
= = e next is Sty ty pages or or .- the Book of 
word 
ps eae two ylistie and 80 
on till about the middle of the 
work, when words of three and 
even of four syllables occasion- 
ally present themselves, Finally, 
2 tne el a cha aes 


— ‘x: lt bears when 
writers most with 
their "mother- “tongue make use 
of it to amuse or instruct the 
world, 


nounce correctly the least 

cult of the proper names tha t 
occur in it. Full directions in 
regard to the arrangement and 
cee renee of the aoe 


= instruction *will 
given int in ne Book of Method, 








Opinions of the Press. 

These little books are not only good in themselves, but promise a 
whole cr of g in he present 
History of England is a sample, and a very good one,—clear, com- 
prehensive, and conveying knowledge. Spectator. 

The two pgrts at present before us are executed with great care 
and skill. The st; fie is admirably suited to the capacities of 
children; and we have no doubt that when ‘fais series becomes 
known to schools, it will come into very general 





Sunday Times. 
We have been surprised to find so much solid matter brought 
within the compass of such small yelumes, and within the com- 
prehension of pupils so little advanced as those for whom the 
present series must be considered as primenty intended. owed 
The object of the editor i ba that the merest elementary i 
tion should be so given convey 
truths more important th: cat mews, and the dog barks.” We 
heartily commend Mr. Gleig’s design. Literary Gaz 
The first two books of this series are ag well done. 
Brief, succinct, clear, they lead the reader on easy stages 
through every epoch in our history, omitting no fret of import- 
ce, and leaving seme — unexplained. We augur well 
of the whole undertaking from this f 
United Service Gazette, 


«a The Prospectus of Gleig’s School Series 





may be had on application to the Publishers, and of all | 


Booksellers. The plan of the Series is still more fully de- 
scribed in Messrs, Longman and Co.’3 Annual School 
Catalogue, which will be ready in a few days, corrected 
to January, 1851, 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


NEW WORKS 


IN 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


anniliiiniins 
I 
By Mr. C. D. YONGE, B.A. 
1. An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXI- 


CON. Containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of good 
dutherite ; citing the Authorities in Chronological order for every 
were used exon g the Construction and giving the Declension 
or Conjuga gation of each Word when irregular; and marking the 
Quantities of all doubtful Syllables. Post 4to. 218, 


2. A NEW LATIN GRADUS ad 


PARNASSUM. Containing every Latin Word used by the Poets 
of good Authority. In which the Words are classed according to 
their age, their different Meanings carefully distinguished, the 
Phrases selected solely from the purest Authors, and the Authori- 
ties accurately cited. For the use of Eton, Westminster, Win- 
chester, Hesvew, and Charterhouse; King’s College, and Marl- 
borough College. Post 8vo. 98. 


3. EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. For the use of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, 
Harrow, and King’s College, London. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 


4. EXERCISES for LATIN VERSE 
OUT of “OWN SENSE.” 12mo. 4s. 6d. (Or separately, Part I, 
38.; Part II. 228. 6d.) 

5. EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE 


COMPOSITION. For the use of Eton, Winchester, Westminster. 
Harrow, and King’s College, London. 12mo, 5s, 6d. 


Il. 


By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Of St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford. 


6. ACOPIOUS and CRITICAL 


LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON. Founded on the German-Latin 
Dictionaries of Dr. WILLIAM FREUND. Post dto. 508, 


7. A COMPLETE LATIN-ENG- 
LISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Forthe Use of 
Colleges and Schools. New Edition. &vo. 31s, 6d. 


The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. Price 2s, 


The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 
ARY. Price 10s. 6d, 


8. The YOUNG SCHOLAR’S COM- 
PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 
ane. Abridged from the larger Work. New Edition. Square 


0.1 
The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY Price 7s. 


The ENGLISH-LATIN 
ARY. Price 5s, 6d. 


9. A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY ; or, a GUIDE to the MEANING, QUALITY, 
and ACCENTUATION of LATIN CLASSICAL WORDS, New 
Edition. Royal 32mo. 4s. 


*x* These DICTIONARIES are also published by Mr. Murray. 


Separately 


- DICTION- 


Ill. 


By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Of St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford ; 


AND 
The Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


10. A COPIOUS and CRITICAL 
ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON. Founded on the German-Latin 
mage ng of Dr. CHARLES ERNEST GEORGES. New Edi- 

on. S8yo, 258. 





actual knowledge ; that the j 
words which the Enild is taught to spell should “ communicate | 


“We have a. a work } this, on the same sul bjcct, in the 
English rving of being compared with the 
present one; | it 14-5 - d that the wretched compilations 
which have hitherto been u: win Be be completely discarded. N 
teacher, indeed, can retain them after this, who is conscientious 
in his vocation, and sincere in his efforts for the mprovemens of 
his pupils.” Professor A 

| *x* This LEXICON is also published by Mr. Murray, perl 
| Messrs. F. and J. Rivincron. 


IV. 
By ANTHONY RICH, Jun. B.A. 
Late of Caius College, Cambridge. 


| The ILLUSTRATED COM- 


wala to the LATIN DICTIONARY and GREEK LEXI- 
CON, Forminga ry Oy all the Words representing Visible 
vegorts connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day 
Life of the Ancients. With Woodcut “eae of about 
2, 000 Objects from the Antique. Post 8vo. 


London; Loneman, Browx, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY, 


—@—— 


I. 
MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


A YEAR ON THE PUNJAB 
FRONTIER 


In 1848-9. 
By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


In 2 yols. 8yo. with a Map of the Punjab by Arrowsmith, and 
numerous Engravings. (In a few days. 


THE GOLDEN HORN; 
AND SKETCHES IN 
ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA AND THE HAURAAN, 
By CHARLES JAMES MONK, M.A. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates. (Jn afewdays. 
Ill. 


NARRATIVE OF 
THE SECOND SIKH WAR 


In 1848-49. 


With a Detailed Account of the Battles of Ramnuggur, 
Chillianwalla, the Passage of the Chenab, _— &e. 
By EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWELL, Esq. 
Late Aide-de-Camp to General Thackwell. 
In post 8yo. [On be etnies 
IV. 


THE EARL OF BELFAST. 


THE TWO GENERATIONS; 


Or, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, and EDUCATION. A Nove. 
By the EARL of BELFAST. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
v. 
W. WILKIE COLLINS. 


RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘ Antonina.’ 


Tihesipations by H. C. ~ +“ Esq. Crown 
With numerous ogy eared movil! a 


FRANCIA, 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION OF PARAGUA. 
By E. CLARENCE SHEPARD, Esq. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. [On Monday. 


HELEN CHARTERIS; 


Or, SAYINGS and DOINGS in a CATHEDRAL TOWN. 


rs. WARD, 
uthor of * ey Years in Kaffirland.’ 
New and eo Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 218. 
mm Tuesday. 
Vill. 
NEW VOLUME of - ‘ Rt NOVELS AND 


HECTOR 0 "HALLORAN, 


By W. H WELL, 
Author ate The dteiee of Waterloo, 
In small 8vo. with an Lilustration, price 3s. 6d. 


THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 
Or, OUR HONEY-MOON TRIP IN THE EAST, 
In post & ine 108. 6d. Low ready. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
OPERA IN ITALY, FRANCE, GER- 
MANY AND ENGLAND. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 
ORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 
Secretary of the Bh lteononie Society of | ela and Honorary 
Member of the Philharmonic Society of Paris. 
In 2 vols. small 8yo. price 14s. 
xi. 
New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE III. 


By HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by SIR DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 
In Monthly Volumes, 8vo. (to be completed in 4 vols.) with 


The First Volume is =e yreaty, witha Etat, and handsomely 
#y* The Second Volume ‘will i be wablisined on the 1st of February. 


(Now ready. 


RicHarD BeEntiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





NEW WORKS. 


——»—_ 


L 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No, CLXXXIX. yo. 68 
(On Thursday next. 
CONTENTS. 

1, ENGLISH SOCIALISM: ALTON LOCKE. 
2. THE STRUGGLE IN ITALY. 
3. HANDBOOK OF DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
4. SEWELL’S TRANSLATION OF THE ODES OF HORACE. 
. LORD CAMPBELL’S CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 
6. LORD HOLLAND’S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES. 
7. KINGS AND POPES: SARDINIA AND ENGLAND. 
8. THE XLENACE OF WAR IN GERMANY. 
9. LORD CLARENDON’S ADMINISTRATION. 

NOTE ON PROTESTANT SISTERHOODS. 


LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN 


REMINISCENCES. Edited by his Lordship’s Son, HENRY 
EDWARD LORD HOLLAND. Post 8vo. with Fac-simile, 10s, 6d. 


III, 


Mr. W. P. SNOW’S VOYAGE of the 


“PRINCE ALBERT” in SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
With Chart, and coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Iv. 
ROVINGS in the PACIFIC; with 
aGLANCE at CALIFORNIA. Bya MERCHANT long resident 
in Tahiti. 2 vols. post 8vo. with coloured Plates. [Nearly ready. 


Mr. JAMES DENNISTOUN’S ME- 


MOIRS of the DUKES of URBINO. With Plates, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Woodcuts. 3 vols, square crown 8vo. 2. 88. 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Complete in One yaa with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 2ls. ; calf, 308. 


vil, 


JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC 


and POETICAL WORKS. First — Edition; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. oroceo, 438. 


vit. 


ALARIC A. WATTSS LYRICS of 


the HEART ; and other POEMS. With 41 Ebastaations, Square 
crown 8yo. 318. 6d.; morocco, 458.; Proof Lmpressions, 


The EARTHLY RESTING PLACES 


of the JUST. By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, M.A. With 
Wood Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 72. 


WHAT WAS SAID in the WOODS. 


Translated from the German. Demy 16mo. price Half-a-Crown. 


The METAMORPHOSES of APU- 


LEIUS. Translated from the Latin, by SIR Gnoncs — 
2 vols. post syo. (Nearly ready. 


XII. 


HUMBOLDTS COSMOS. Col. and 


Mrs. SABINE’S authorised English Translation of Vol. ILL 
which completes the Work. Parti. Post 8vo. and “(he oni 


Dr. L. SCHMITZ’S SCHOOL 


ABRIDGMENT of BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HIST 
GREECE. 12mo, 7s. 6d. —s 


The Rey. Dr. BLOOMFIELD’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY ARNOT ASIONS to his Edit f 
the GREEK TESTAMENT. 8yo. 1 ee 


BLAIR’S CHRONOLOGICAL and 
HISTORICAL TABLES. © ded under the 
revision of Sir H. ELLIS, K.H. fk RN 3le. 6d, 

HISTORY of the BRITISH 
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ET 


REVIEWS 


“ony Events in Italy, 1848, 1849. Trans- 
, from the German, by the Earl of Elles- 
mere. Murray. 

Dexixe the last few months, our library table 
has been 80 covered with works on the late 
events in Italy,—so many of the chief actors, 
from the Roman Dictator and the Venetian Com- 

B sander downwards, have spoken out,-—that we 
ig’ scarcely ventured to hope for another 
yovelty. But we have found one in the present 
yolume. Other writers seemed to our English 
‘ydaments to have occupied all the available 

) und; the sad but enthralling story appeared 
fo have been already written, not only with 
every variety of individual genius, but from every 
‘ble point of view,—Austrian, Lombardian, 
and Sardinian,—democratic, constitutional, and 
shsolutist, —military, civil, and bureaucratic. It 
remained for the present writer to give us the 
last and lowest version of the Italian Revolution. 
When all the legitimate tribunals of European 
opinion had passed their verdicts, there was 
sill another power—irregular, anomalous, and 
anti-national, but nevertheless fierce, active 
and imposing in that country—claiming to be 
heard. This was, the Mercenary. Lord Elles- 
mere’s author is a Swiss soldier of fortune ; one 
of that strange band of men—worthy descen- 
dants of the Free “Uancers of the Middle Ages 
—who for centuries have been the shame of 
Switzerland and the curse of Italy. We be- 
lieve that few persons in England will be found 
to sympathize with the regrets or to admit the 
i and unpatriotic —— of a writer 
belonging to such a corps. Were the civil 
virtues of our countrymen less fixed, were 
the true theory of military organization less 
generally accepted,—we_ might have hesitated 
before recommending this volume to the at- 
tention of any section of our readers. As it is, 
we have little to fear. It is in Germany—to 
which nation the book is addressed by its author 
—where the press is shackled and the habit of 
free discussion unknown—that such works are 
really ene. The false sentiment of honour 
—the loyalty to pudding and promotion on which 
thewriterharangues so often—willdeceive no one 
in England. This instrument of the ‘ Ceesars’ 
keeps no terms with civic honour and patriotism. 
Even while the pen is dealing with the popular 
cause of Italy, the mercenary sword is not 
decently laid under the table; while his own 
sympathies as a soldier are with the regular 
armies, their commanders, their ministers and 
pay-masters, he severely blames the insurrec- 


tionary chiefs, not for rising against their rulers, 
butfor relying on the population of the country for 
support when so many better swords were to be 
had for good pay across the Alps! This single 
pene show how profoundly the military critic 

missed the mora! causes, the real historical 


significance, of the Italian movement. The 
march, the siege, the battle, are with him the 
beall and the end-all; but we have misread 
the recent history of Italy if its chiefs do not 
ook to something far larger and more permanent 
than the triumphant issue of a cam aign, such as 
the exceptional military genius of a Napoleon 
night bring to them any year,—education of the 
entire —_ in civic and military virtues,— 
"moval of local ideas and provincial jealousies, 
—dissemination of political knowledge,—and, 
above and beyond every other change, fusion of 
all separate interests, sentiments, and hopes in 
¢ one grand idea of Italian nationality. What 
the War of Independence brought to North 
tica—what the French Revolution won for 
‘ance—is the thing wanted for the Italy of our 





day. Even victory would be useless—worse than 
useless, perhaps—so long as she is unprepared 
to assume rank in Europe as a nation. This 
education—this fusion—are, as we conceive, in 
the present stage of the Italian question, of 
greater importance than a momentary check to 
the foreign intruders on the soil. 

Yet, although the moral tone of this Swiss 
writer is low, and his range of vision 
limited, we are not sorry that Lord Ellesmere 
has clothed his narrative in an English dress. 
The increasing number of persons who in this 
country feel an interest in the affairs of the 
Peninsula, second only to that felt in our domes- 
tic concerns, should know in what light the late 
struggle is regarded by the Mercenary,—since, 
right or wrong, the mercenary plays a prominent 
part in every division of that country, from 
the Po to the Straits of Messina. The writer’s 
view, though limited, is keen. He sees no 
further than the outposts of the camp,—but 
within the camp, nothing of interest escapes 
his eye. He sees, feels, thinks, writes, only 
as asoldier. There are no brilliant sketches— 
no paintings on a large scale—no romantic or 
touching incidents in his works; all is heavy, 
formal, and exact as a set of despatches. What- 
ever value the book possesses as a contri- 
bution to history arises from the circumstance, 
that it is the only record in which the series of 
armed movements on both sides can be followed, 
the various corps distinguished, with the officer 
in command, and the losses of men and material 
in each action learned. It is thus a necessary 
addition to the more glowing and interesting 
narratives of the Revolution. 

As we have said, the writer is a mere soldier. 
Considerations of patriotism and humanity have 
no place in his faith or practice. The proceed- 
ings of Baron Zobel, who was sent with a de- 
tachment by Radetzsky to occupy Trent and 
cover the right flank of the Austrian army, met 
with his hearty applause. Trent, as our readers 
know, is a Tyrolese town, and had never offered 
to oppose the Austrians.— 


“Baron Zobel evinced, on his entry into Trent, 
an intelligence of his mission and a determination 
to execute it at all hazards and at any cost. To 
maintain a town numbering 12,000 inhabitants, and 
exercising much influence over its neighbourhood, 
he found himself, in the first instance, with only 
some 800 men and three guns at his disposal, but 
Trent has a castle and its value was soon apparent. 
The troops were concentrated in this, and the town 
was merely patrolled by cavalry. The principal 
leaders of the Italian party, all of them belonging 
to noble families, were arrested, the citizens dis- 
armed, the wearing of party colours forbidden, and 
the magistracy informed that on the slightest attempt 
at disturbance from within or without, the town 
would be set on fire, and that no endeavour would 
be made by the military to prevent any one from 
plundering it.” 

Whatever was done in Italy by regular 
troops was with our author right. When the 
Austrians marched into Ferrara, he admits that 
they violated the treaty; but he has no word of 
censure for them. The law was broken by a 
regular corps—and that is enough. Numerous 
arrests, the closing of universities, disarming of 
civic guards, are measures which seem to him 
to sum up the entire science of statesmanship. 
He talks of military execution as if it were a 
mere form :—‘‘The prisoners were conveyed 
to Trent; seventeen of them were deserters : 
they underwent the usua! penalty.” As a mer- 
cenary, he of course hates and abuses liberalism. 
He holds it to be Pio Nono’s chief offence that 
he granted, “in deference to the force of circum- 
stances, a burgher guard, a decent liberty of 
the press, and a fundamental statute.” He 
would have had the Pope call in more Swiss, 











and set them to work as the King of Naples did 
some months afterwards. The first Roman 
Parliament elected by general suffrage, he calls 
a “commission for forming a constitution, under 
the protection of a body guard, swelled by re- 
volted soldiers, emancipated felons, &c.” In 
cases like these, we think the translator might 
have extended his rights of annotation and 
correction with improvement to his book. The 
foolish allusions to the policy of England and 
her foreign minister should also have been ex- 
plained and rebuked. A mercenary trooper 
by profession is not a man likely to compre- 
hend the aims or to share in the sympathies of 
a free country. 

The purely military part of the narrative is 
clear and connected. The chapter on the Five 
Days’ Campaign, ending with the battle of 
Novara, is perhaps the best in the book. The 
causes of the Sardinian failure—so prompt and 
so effectual as to astound all Europe at the time, 
and to lead to a thousand suspicions of treason 
in the camp—are well made out on military 
grounds. In the first place, the discipline was 
lax.— 

“Some branches of the service, such as the engi- 
neers, the pontoons, and the surgical department, 
were considerably in arrear of what was requisite 
for opening a campaign. Many subaltern officers’ 
commissions were also as yet not filled up. The 
declaration of war took the authorities so much by 
surprise, that many arrangements were postponed,and 
no less than 400 sub-lieutenants, for instance, received 
their appointments the day after the termination 
of hostilities. The spirit of the soldiers was not of 
the best: a great proportion were indeed devoted 
to the King, but were incensed against the citizen 
class for many insults directed against the military, 
and for the misappreciation of past services. Disci- 
pline was loose, and party-spirit did much further 
to relax it. The army counted in its ranks not less 
than 30,000 married men, most of whom were averse 
to the war. Almost all the generals and all the older 
officers disapproved of it, and anticipated an evil 
issue; the newly appointed officers alone were confi- 
dent of an easy and brilliant success. These, excited 
by club oratory, shared the hopes of these societies. 
They calculated on the defection in a body of the 
Italians and Hungarians in the Austrian ranks; they 
talked themselves, or were talked, into the convic- 
tion that Radetzsky could not dispose of more than 
40,000 men in the field, and would be compelled 
to observe the defensive. ‘Give us’—such was their 
language —‘a competent general from France, a 
Cavaignac or a Lamoriciére, and our army will 
assume a different appearance. Remove our aris- 
tocratic fainéants, and the soldier will recover his 
spirit.” 

PiThe commander-in-chief was ill chosen and 
ill sustained.— 

“A foreign comwmander-in-chiet’ now presented 
himself, but not a Frenchman, The selection of a 
stranger for such a post was a subject open to many 
considerations. The democrats directed their favour 
on General Ramorino, Genoese by birth, Polish by 
service, best known by the failure of his free-corps 
incursion into Savoy in 1834. To the scandal, 
however, of such an appointment Charles Albert 
declined to submit. His choice ultimately fell upon 
the Polish general, Albert Chrzanowski, recommended 
to him, as is supposed, from Paris. This officer 
owes his scientific education to the engineer academy 
in Warsaw founded by the Emperor Alexander for 
the then national army of Poland. He was allowed 
to serve with the Russian general staff, in the cam- 
paign of 1829, against the Turks. In the war of 
the Polish insurrection of 1831 he served in the 
national army, in which he advanced in a few 
months from the rank of lieutenant-colonel to that of 
general of division. On the suppression of the insur- 
rection he was reduced to his formerrank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and was not compelled to emigrate, but took 
that step later, and of his own accord. He was re- 
proached as an aristocrat by many of his own 
countrymen, because he always spoke with respect 
of the Russians, and had advised negotiation at a 
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time when that course was still open. He was now 
in his fifty-sixth year, small of stature, indefatigable 
in exertion, and possessing all the qualities of an 
able quartermaster-general. He was now invested 
with the responsibility of chief command, but not 
with the title generale in capo, but with that of 
general maggiore, answering to the French designa- 
tion major-général, or quartermaster-general, not to 
the German general major, which in Italian is con- 
strued maggior generale. He had thus no higher 
rank than that of lieutenant-general. His position with 
Tespect to the king was ambiguous; perhaps some- 
‘what at his own desire, and as a preservative against 
such a fate as that of Ramorino.” 

According to this military critic, the whole 
campaign was a series of blunders.— 

“In virtue of the declaration of war, the armistice 
was to cease at mid-day on the 20th of March. 
This fact was communicated to the soldiers of either 
army respectively in orders of the day. ‘ Soldiers,’ 
said Chrzanowski, ‘the greater your vigour in advance 
the speedier will be your victory, the shorter the 
struggle, the earlier your return, crowned with laurels, 
to your families.’ It is not of good omen when this 
return of the soldier to his family is made so pro- 
minent atopic. Radetzsky’s address was different— 
‘Forward, with Turin for your watch-word.’"—The 
concentration of either army was rapidly pushed 
forward. This is a proceeding which is governed in 
its execution by the plan of operations, and which 
must exercise in its results a practical influence on 
the first occurrences of a campaign. Every theatre 
of war presents certain unalterable geographical 
features, and certain scarcely varying statistical con- 
ditions, which cannot without hazard be overlooked 
in any scheme of operation. The natural position 
of an army charged with the defence of Piedmont on 
the side of Lombardy is on the right bank of the 
Po, with a flanking corps on the left. Ifthe enemy 
marches by Novara on Turin, it moves on his flank 
by Casale or Valenza, and he must either retire or 

“fight at a disadvantage. If, on the contrary, the 


enemy moves along the right bank of the Po, 
several strong positions afford the means of resisting 
him. The loss of Turin itself were of less conse- 
quence to a Piedmontese army than that of the 


great depts of Alessandria and Genoa. The ex- 
perienced General Bava had operated in this sense. 
His clever successor thought it necessary to adopt 
a directly contrary course. He not only gave up 
almost entirely the right bank of the Po to the 
enemy, but he removed his main strength to a dis- 
tance from that river, and fixed on Novara as the 
central point of his position, manifestly with the 
intention of advancing direct upon Milan.” 

We will further afford our readers a general 
view of the last and decisive engagement. The 
extract is lengthy ; but we give it because it is 
the only account of the crowning victory of 
Radetzsky which the English reader possesses.— 

* Novara, a town surrounded by some antique but 
untenable fortifications, and of about 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, lies on the left bank of the Agogna, half a league 
from that stream, and at about the same distance 
from the Terdopio, another stream which runs pa- 
rallel to the Agogna towards the Po. These two 
streams flank to the east and west, a position which 
presents a front of about a league in width, a distance 
‘which, however, admits of being reduced, because 
“several canals run parallel with the two rivers. On 
the south of the town the shape and other features 
of the ground are favourable for defence. The rich 
culture of Lombardy here prevails, and though at 
this early season the gardens were not in leaf, the sub- 
stantial impediments of watercourses, lines of trees, 
and garden walls were there to check an assault. A 
number of massive villas also afforded good points of 
support. A gentle rise of the ground from the south 
towards the town is also highly favourable to the 
artillery of the defending party. Chrzanowski did 
not extend his right wing. A great canal, which 
to the east of the Agogna skirts the Citadella villa, 
about a cannon shot from these buildings bends to the 
east, and impedes the access to the position in front. 
In the main alley of the Citadella, the buildings of 
which, serving as a chief support to the position, 
were occupied by three picked fourth battalions, Gen- 
eral Durando posted himself with the brigade Aosta, 


and the two battalions still remaining of the Queen. 
On his left stood General Bes, who held the centre 
of the line of battle, and to his left, the 3rd division 
formed the left wing. Here the first attack was to be 
expected, for the road from Mortara ran through the 
centre of General Perrone’s position. He therefore 
occupied the houses it contained, the church of 
Bicocca, and to its left the village of Olengo. His 
left flank was secured by a canal parallel! to the road, 
called the Roggia di Olengo. There were here also 
some favourable elevations of ground from which the 
line of the canal can be swept, and which formed 
the extreme point of the position. Two battalions of 
sharpshooters and three picked fourth battalions 
were here posted. Olengo is a short league from 
Novara ; between it and the latter is the churchyard 
of San Nazzaro. The Duke of Genoa was here with 
his division, formed in columns (the brigades Pied- 
mont and Pignerol, six squadrons Aosta, one com- 
pany of sharpshooters, and sixteen guns). To his left, 
on the road to Trecate, near the hamlet 8. Agobbio, 
was General Solaroli (six battalions reserve, one 
marines, one of sharpshooters from the Valtelin and 
Bergamo, the Lombard dragoons, and eight Lombard 
guns), to observe and defend the left bank of the 
Terdopio. The Duke of Savoy stood in second line 
next the town, to the right of his brother, and kept 
his people likewise in masses in order, according to 
circumstances, to support the right wing, or to cover 
the road to Vercelli. The collective strength of the 
army was 50,000 men under arms, including 3,000 
cavalry; the artillery counted 111 pieces. Bicocca 
was the most advanced point of the position, and also 
the strongest. Here Chrzanowski hoped to tire out 
the Austrians by obstinate resistance. Should they 
persevere in a front attack, they could only do so with 
great loss, and he hoped then to strike the decisive 
blow with the guards, kept in reserve for that pur- 
pose. Should the enemy, on the contrary, to avoid 
the fire of a front attack, attempt to turn the posi- 
tion, and cross with that view either of the rivers, he 
trusted to the troops of the second line to meet and 
overthrow him before he could develope his attack. 
One defect of the position was the propinquity of the 
town in its direct rear, and the consequent temptation 
to the young troops to prefer a refuge there to the 
dangers of the field. With an army thoroughly dis- 
ciplined, the punishment of death would have been 
simply awarded to any such presenting themselves at 
the gates, but with one so constituted as the Piedmon- 
tese, such measures were not to be thought of. The 
precaution had even been neglected of guarding the 
avenues to the town with pickets of gendarmerie. In 
the Austrian head-quarter, the idea seems to have 
prevailed that the Piedmontese would endeavour by 
a march behind the Sesia to recover their commu- 
nication with Turin. It was assumed with some 
confidence that a part of them were in Vercelli, per- 
haps because after the action of Mortara the Duke 
of Savoy had directed his march by Robbio. The 
Field Marshal's attention was perhaps as much 
directed towards Vercellias to Novaro. On the 23rd 
of March, after cooking, at 10 a.m., Baron d’Aspre 
put his corps in motion for Novaro, General Appel 
followed in support, and behind him the reserve. 
Count Thurn moved upon Confienza, which lies in 
a line with Vespolate and Vercelli at about equal 
distance from either, and from which he could move 
either on Vercelli or Novaro according to circum- 
stances. Count Wratislaw followed him by Robbio 
with the same object. As, however, the first corps 
had to cross the line of march of the colum as moving 
on Novara, its progress was much impeded, for in 
such cases, even when the troops have passed, the 
carriages which follow occasion much delay. At 
about 11 a.m., the advanced guard of the Archduke 
Albert fell in with the enemy at Olengo. It was 
believed that nothing but a rear-guard was in their 
front, and Baron d’Aspre made his dispositions for an 
immediate attack. From Nibolia, a short league be- 
yond Vespolate, Col. Count Kielmansegge marched to 
the left on Montarsello, with a battalion Paumgarten, 
two companies Jiigers, some hussars, and a half 
rocket battery, intending to follow the elevated ridge 
along the Agogna, and to cover the left of the Arch- 
duke, who moved, with six battalions, a rocket, and 
a six-pounder battery, to the left of the main road, 





while Count Kollowrat continued his line to the right 


| of the road with three battalions, and a battery of 





horsé artillery. General d’Asprey drew y his 
cavalry to the rear to support and disen & 
f : gage the in. 
antry in case of repulse. The battle began with 
an attack by the Archduke on Moncucco and M; 
bello, two groups of houses to the left of the road, 
The regiment Franz Kar! threw itself with im 
osity on the nearest buildings and drove from them 
the Piedmontese sharpshooters, whose too hasty 
retreat made an unfavonrable impression op the 
army. These troops were no longer the Bersaglie: 
of Goito; their recent increase of numbers had 
accomplished at a sacrifice of their efficiency, 
turn came to the regiment Savona, No. 15. For the 
first time under fire, having been in garrison durj 
the last campaign, it began at the end of halfan. 
hour, to waver and disperse. The exertions of ity 
officers, five of whom sacrificed themselves to gaye 
the colours, were fruitless. Its place was filled m) 
by the 2nd regiment Savoy, who advanced sing; 
the Marseillaise, with some Vivats for the king, and 
drove back the brave Hungarians, whose ranks had 
been thinned by the artillery fire, a considerable dig. 
tance, as far as the Casa Lavinchi, where it became 
necessary to relieve the latter. The Archduke nox 
led on his four remaining battalions to the attack. 
but they were not only checked by a cross fire of 
artillery, but threatened on their left flank by 
forward movement of the Savoy regiment. Thi 
movement, however, was checked by the appear. 
ance of Count Kielmansegge’s column and qj} 
the troops of the Archduke were now hotly 
engaged. Two fresh battalions (the 2nd Vieng 
volunteers and Ist Kinsky) now joined the line 
of battle, and attempted an attack, but were rm 
pulsed. To the right of the road Count Kollown: 
had won and lost several Casine. The regiment 
Savona, No. 16., here distinguished itself by it 
resistance, and was well supported by a battery, 
which played on the flank of the Austrians, The 
latter now extended themselves to the right by 
Olengo, where the second battalion Kaiser Jigen 
established itself, while two battalions, with some 
Jigers in advance, again pressed forward along the 
road. The Duke of Genoa, however, now brought 
forward his division into the first line. The Genen| 
Passalacqua threw himself with the 3rd regi 
Piedmont into the bed of a rivulet called the Arbogna, 
turned the Austrians, and pressed them away and 
back on Olengo, while the Duke, with the 4th reg. 
ment, advanced straight on that village, and stormed 
it, followed by the brigade Pignerol in suppor 
Between the hours of 3 and 4 P.M. all the troops of 
Baron d’Aspre were hotly engaged with the greater 
portion of the Piedmontese army. Many had fallen, 
and several hundreds had been taken prisoners, The 
critical moment of the transaction had arrived 
Could the Austrians hold out for another half hou, 
their remaining corps were at hand, and the battle 
won: should they give ground sooner, the mot 
favourable result could at best enable them to rener 
the action on the following day, or else the Piei- 
montese army might retire unhindered behind the 
Sesia. There are moments when a commander can 
no longer strictly act upon the maxim of Napolem, 
who justly observes that the duties of one in hit 
command are different from those of a eaptain 
grenadiers. When the troops begin to be wear, 
when battalions become thinned and disorganized, 
when the action makes no progress, amraunition fall, 
and nothing occurs to attract attention but fred 
casualties and the transport of fresh wounded to the 
rear, then the example of personal exposure set by 
one in high command can often do much to keep tle 
whole together. Such, in critical moments, had beet 
the example of the Archduke Charles; and now the 
young Archduke Albert emulated in this respect 
Novara the conduct of his great father at Aspem 
That of the Duke of Genoa on his side was the sam 
With the brigades Piedmont and Pignerol, of whic 
the former had suffered severely, he kept the fight 
in progress. The brigades Savoy and Savona wet 
in part disorganised, their commander Perrone m0 
tally wounded, and only a remnant of that divs 
still kept together with the troops of the Prince. the 
Once again did the Piedmontese (as we believe 
brigade Pignero!) beat off the front attack of in 
Austrian battalions, when the indefatigable Bened 
hastened up with all the men he could collect 4 
battalion of Gyulay, and by repeated attacks 
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ence of the action, It now began in this part 
of the field to incline to the advantage of the Aus- 
tans, whose line of battle received the support of 
geen fresh battalions of the third corps. At this 
ent General Chrzanowski prepared for striking 

the decisive blow which he had meditated. General 
whose division had only been opposed to the 
yak detachment of Count Kielmansegge, and had 
re suffered little, was directed to execute a 
ghee! to the left, and his attack was to be supported 

g portion of the guards. General Durando also 

t himself in motion on this side. The propitious 
moment, however, for such an operation had gone 
py. The Field Marshal appeared on the field, and 
he was followed by his grenadiers (six battalions, three 
Hungarian, two Inner Austrian, one Italian). Before 
these came into line, he advanced twenty-four guns 
in the centre, and with their fire paralyzed the move- 
ment from the Piedmontese right. He had pre- 
riously instructed Counts Thurn and Wratislaw to 

e on the enemy's right flank. The ofticer 

tched to Count Thurn lost his way; but the 
Count, who was already over the Agogna, determined 
of hisown impulse, hearing the continued roar of the 
grillery, not to recross that stream, but to direct his 
march along the high road from Vercelli to Novara. 
Qn reaching that road he soon convinced himself 
that the enemy was expecting no attack on this side, 
for he fell in with transports of wounded on their way 
to the hospital of Vercelli. Not till within half a 
Jeague of Novara did his advanced guard fall in with 
some horsemen of the enemy. A squadron of Win- 
dischgritz drove them in under the walls of the town. 
Athalf-past five Count Thurn had passed his people 
over the bridge of the Agogna, and the Field Mar- 
shal had no sooner perceived his arrival than he 
gave the order for a general advance of the whole 
ine of battle. General Chrzanowski had, however, 
om finding himself threatened from Vercelli, already 
given up his project of attack, and commenced his 
preparations for a retreat, henceforth inevitable. 
Already, on his left wing, the Bicocca with its ad- 
jacent villas had been stormed a second time by the 
Austrians, on which occasion the Italian regiment 
Archduke Sigismund captured five guns. From 
the Agogna side, the regiment Nugent pressed the 
enemy's right wing, and took also three guns. The 
Piedmontese artillery began to retire, and make for 
the town along the whole line; one portion of the 
troops followed it in disorderly flight; others, as 
some battalions of the guards, the Valtelin and 
Bergamo sharpshooters, made a gallant retreat, 
fighting to the last. General Durando also led off 
the troops on the right wing in good order.” 
Thus ended all hope of deliverance to Italy 
from Charles Albert ! 

Of the translation we may say, without 
having the original at hand, that the language 
is smooth and the sense clear. This is per- 
haps all that could be done for such an author. 
We will not, however, conclude our notice of 
Lord Ellesmere’s work without reminding him 
and other translators that, in behalf of both 
reader and writer, it is only right that the title- 

e of a work should bear its author's as well 
asits translator’s name. Here we have a book 
offacts and military opinions ; but of how much 
less value the opinions are when not authen- 
ticated by name every one must be aware. Lord 
Ellesmere’s adoption of them cannot add mate- 
nally totheir military value. This sort of omis- 
on 18 a growing offence with translators. 





The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Joanna 
Baillie. Complete in One Volume. Long- 
man & Co, 

Mone than half a century has elapsed since the 

first volume of the ‘Plays on the Passions’ 

appeared, with that pleasantly prosy and shrewd- 

apologetic introductory Discourse which 
excited such ire among the Edinburgh critics, 
and that antique orthography of “authour,” 

dramatick,” &c. &c., which of itself would 
suffice to remind us how many changes fifty 
years have made in the world of Dr. Dilworth, 

20 less than in the domains of Kemble, Siddons, 





Kean, O'Neil, Young,—from which their last 
Tragedy-King, Mr. Macready, is now about 
to vanish. But fifty years of cabal, of contest, 
—of poetical emotions in quick succession,—of 
enthusiasms for Scott and frenzies about Byron, 
—of raptures over Moore’s Melodies,—of ques- 
tionings after the manner of Shelley,—of thoughts 
freaked by fantasies, such as Keats made us love, 
—fifty years of play-acting and play-making, 
illustrated by the stage successes of Shiel, and 
Maturin, and Milman, and Mitford, and Knowles, 
and Talfourd, and Bulwer, and Marston,—not 
to speak of the closet-admiration bestowed on 
‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ and due to Mr. Brown- 
ing’s fine but obscure plays,—even so rich and 
various a half century as this which has let in 
the light of new literatures, new philosophies, 
new political changes upon new worlds of readers 
—has not put our quietand high-hearted Scottish 
poetess and dramatist out of sight nor out of mind 
—as this popular edition of her works testifies. 
It was remarked on the publication of Miss 
Baillie’s ‘ Fugitive Verses’ [ 4th. No. 691] that 
never did author owe less of his success to 
the feverish admiration of society or to the fac- 
titious influence of personal efforts. Never has 
woman more honourably adorned womanhood 
by the unobtrusive privacy of her life, and by 
the noble forms and features of her poetical crea- 
tions. We need not here speak again of her Jane 
de Montfort, her Orra, her Aurora in that deli- 
cious drama ‘ The Beacon.’ We need not again 
point out that in more than one instance—such 
as her ‘Henriquez’—she has gone simply, 
naturally, strongly to the very “heart of the 
—— of Man’s strongest passions and most 
solemn sacrifices. We need not again descant 
on her lyrics, as among the freshest and 
sweetest of their kind in any language. Some- 
where or other, Mrs. Jameson has lamented 
that Miss Baillie is so little of a stock-poet,—that 
so few of her sayings and stanzas are sewn in 
samplers and written in albums. On the other 
hand, it is something to have anticipated Scott 
(as was done by her in ‘The chough and crow’) 
—to have enriched her own country’s song-book 
with songs which have been given to the 
greatest of our male minstrels one after the 
other because of the mastery and vigour of their 
music !—But the task in hand is simply to an- 
nounce this new edition :—Miss Baillie’s dramas, 
then, are all here. ‘The Family Legend’— 
which, as a separate play, it has been long diffi- 
cult to procure—is, of course, included in the 
collection. One or two personal poems and 
north-country songs have been added to the 
latter part of the volume,—and with them the 
Oriental legend, “‘ Ahalya Baee”: but none of 
these contain passages with which we should like 
to close this tribute to one of the worthiest, most 
original, and most gifted women who have 
enriched the literature of England. 





Voyage of the Prince Albert in Search of Sir 
John Franklin: a Narrative of Every-day 
Life in the Arctic Seas. By W. P. Snow. 
Longman & Co. 

Eskimaux and English Vocabulary. Murray. 
WE have often thought that if we were asked 
to indicate the most strongly illustrative feature 
of the heroism and endurance of British cha- 
racter, we should point to the long list of Arctic 
voyages, the chronicles of which teem with ac- 
counts of courage and endurance :—not display- 
ed in moments of extraordinary excitement, like 
the tumult of battle amid which the soldier or 
the sailor rushes to seek ‘the bubble reputation 
in the cannon’s mouth,”—but amid the vast 
solitudes of the icy wilderness. This has 
seemed more striking since the motive of 
ultimate gain has ceased to be the impulse to 





Arctic navigation. When the commercial ad- 
vantages likely to result from the discovery of 
a North-West passage between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans faded from the minds of men, 
the nobler motive of science actuated their suc- 
cessors ; and, with few exceptions, all the Arctic 
Expeditions despatched from England during 
the last century have had for their object the 
acquisition of iy a ae knowledge. Among 
these exceptions, is the Expedition which forms 
the subject of the work at the head of this arti- 
cle; but its motive was the equally noble one 
of an attempt to succour our unfortunate 
countrymen whose fate now awakens the 
anxiety of all humane Englishmen. 

Our readers have not now to learn any of the 

articulars connected with the mystery that 
angs over the fate of Sir John Franklin,— 
or with the several Expeditions that have 
been sent out with a view to clearing it up. 
Independently of those despatched by the 
Government, they know that two have been 
equipped by private funds, — one under the 
patronage of the Hudson’s Bay Company,—the 
other by the munificence of Mr. Grinnell, of 
New York. These, like those under the orders 
of our Government, have been instructed in 
searching for the lost mariners to follow the 
track which his instructions had laid down,— 
which lies through Barrow’s Straits, and on to 
Cape Walker. Of course, this does not apply 
to the ships sent to Behring’s Straits. Now, on 
looking at a map of the Arctic regions, it will 
be seen that it is quite possible that should Sir 
John Franklin have been under the necessity of 
abandoning his ships in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Walker, or to the north of Banks’s Land, 
he might, and probably would, strike across 
North Somerset, and make for Regent’s Inlet 
and the stores on Fury Beach,—of the existence 
of which he is well aware. 

To render the search for him therefore as com- 
ee as possible, it is manifest that Regent’s 

nlet to the bottom of the Gulf of Boothia, 
together with the western side of Boothia into 
James Ross’s Strait, and down to Simpson’s Strait, 
required to be examined; and as none of the 
other Expeditions contemplated this very neces- 
sary undertaking, Lady Franklin resolved on 
carrying it into effect. To her untiring energy 
and devotion it is, that the equipment of the 
Expedition now under notice is due. A list of 
subscribers appended to Mr. Snow’s book shows 
that sympathizing relations and friends seconded 
her views to the amount of 1,600/.,—the total 
cost of the Expedition being estimated at about 
4,000. 

The Prince Albert, a small schooner of 
eighty-nine tons, was purchased and equipped 
for Arctic navigation at Aberdeen. Com- 
mander Forsyth’sgratuitous services were offered, 
and accepted; and our author, who had lon 
desired to accompany an Expedition in pee 
of Sir John Franklin, was appointed by Lady 
Franklin to take charge of the civil department. 
He undertook, besides, the office of doctor,—for 
which he appears to have had some slight quali- 
fication. The crew, including the Commander 
and Mr. Snow, numbered eighteen individuals, 
—of whom one was invalided into the Resolute. 
On the 5th of June, the Prince Albert sailed 
from Aberdeen :—not a few among the crowd of 
people who had assembled to witness her de- 
parture expressing their belief that the small 
vessel would never return from the perils of the 
Arctic seas. 

As soon as the Prince Albert wasunder weigh, 
Mr. Snow added to his multifarious occupations 
that of chronicling in great detail every incident 
connected with the voyage; but until the 
middle ice was attained, the ship’s log presents 
few features of interest to the general reader, 
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The party were entangled for some time in the 
fearful labyrinth of icebergs and ice-hummocks 
which render Melville Bay so terrible to the 
Arctic navigator ; and their passage to Lancaster 
Sound would in all probability have been most 
tedious, had not Capt. Austin, with whom they 
fell in, towed them three hundred miles. It was 
arranged that Capt. Austin should search Pos- 
session and Pond’s Bays before entering Lan- 
caster Sound,—Capt. Forsyth undertaking to 
examine the coast beginning at Cape Hay, as 
far as Leopold Island. When about fifty miles 
from the former locality, the tow rope was cast 
off; and with three hearty cheers each vessel 
stood on her respective course.— 

“As the final cheer died away, Captain Austin, 
who with his officers was standing on the taffrail, 
waved his hat, and in his strong, clear, manly voice 
sung out with all a seaman’s honest good-will, ‘Suc- 
cess to you, my fine fellows!’ and the next instant 
sheered off, and she was soon lost in the fog. And 
truly, by the side of the large ships we looked but 
asmall thing to come up here on such a voyage. 
We were somewhat, as they all said, like Baffin of old. 
Often have I since thought of that, ‘Success to you, 
my fine fellows!’ and remember, with great bitterness 
of spirit, the feeling which seemed to animate me anew 
when I heard it. ‘Success,’ indeed! I find in my 
private note-book, written immediately after we 
parted from the Resolute, these words, and I will 
give them to show exactly not only what I myself, 
but most of us then felt. * * ‘To look at our little 
bark in comparison to these large ships! Yet here 
we are, and, by the blessing of God, all safe so far; 
and at this moment the first, and most ahead of all 
the discovery ships, though we left last: and we 
hope yet to be ahead. We are now entering the 
ground where all our hopes and expectations are 
centered; where we must be constantly alert, night 
and day, on the look out; and where I earnestly 
pray, we may find some tidings. We have nowa 
nice little breeze in our favour, and a clear sea; and 
as our vessel lifts and moves to the gentle swell, we 
seem to be again upon the ocean, looking brightly 
forward.” 

Open water and fair winds favoured their 
progress. The coast was examined as far as 

racticable, and Wollaston Island visited by 
Mr. Snow,— but without any result. On 
the 20th of August the Prince Albert was 
near Leopold Island; and, as it was of 
great moment that the depét of provisions left 
there by Sir James Ross should be visited, Mr. 
Snow was ordered to take the gutta percha boat, 
and endeavour to effect a a The great 

uantity of loose ice which barred the mouth of 
the harbour rendered the task very arduous and 
difficult; but the sight of a strange sail in the 
offing caused them to redouble their efforts,— 
for as they were in advance of all the discovery 
ships, they were naturally desirous to be the 
first to visit this important spot.— 

* Accordingly, says Mr. Snow, we gave the gutta 
percha a fair trial, perhaps a better trial than it had 
ever experienced before, and forcing her through 
the outer edge of the ice, soon got her well into it. 
She behaved admirably; every voice was in praise 
of her: the gutta percha resisted the ice in a manner 
truly surprising, and glided past it unhurt; whereas, 
if we had had our mahogany, or any other kind of 
boat, it would have been in great danger, and, in all 
probability, on our returning through the ice after- 
wards, would have been crushed like an egg-shell. 
In a short time, with some degree of difficulty, we 
got through, and effected a landing on the extreme 
end of Whaler Point. The boat was hauled up 
high and dry, and I rushed eagerly to the house 
that we had observed near at hand as we came in. 
My first work was to examine the cylinders, one of 
which was found fast to the flag-staff erected close 
to the beach, and the other inside the house. Eagerly 
did I open them, and take out their contents. Three 
papers were in one, and two in the other. My agita- 
tion was so great, that I could hardly see to read, and 
my hands fairly trembled; for it must be remem- 
dered that I was somewhat fatigued and worn out 





after twenty-eight hours’ unceasing watching, and 
the excitement was great upon me. To my heavy 
disappointment, however, there was not a line of 
intelligence concerning those whom I most wished 
to hear about. No, they had not been there. ‘ Well, 
we must hurry further on,’ thought I; ‘ perhaps at 
Brentford Bay, or lower down, we shall get tidings; 
and thus reasoning, I hastily perused again the docu- 
ments before me. Three of these were the papers left 
here last year by Sir James Ross, and signed by himand 
Captain Bird, one of the three being a list of stores, 
provisions, &c., left behind, the other two duplicate 
memorials of their visit. The fowrth document was, 
to my surprise, a paper from the North Star, which 
vessel, it appeared, had been there only a few days 
before us. * * As time was very important, not 
knowing how the wind and ice might set in upon us, 
T could only, then, take a cursory survey of things 
around me. The covering of the house was very 
much rent at top and at the sides in several places; 
and we had no occasion to use the door, in conse- 
quence of a large gap in the canvas giving us a free 
and easy entrance. In every other respect the house 
was in excellent order; and I could not help wishing 
that no worse a habitation might at the present 
moment belong, in some other place, to those for 
whom this was especially erected; and also that 
many of our poor at home had as good. All sorts 
of things and utensils—ropes, iron-gear, blankets, 
stoves, &c., were scattered about insingular proximity. 
Outside, and nearer the. beach, piles of soup and 
bouilli canisters, and other preserved meats were 
heaped up alongside of a great number of casks, 
containing all sorts of articles for a lengthy scale of 
victualling on shore. Further on were bags of coke 
and coal, and then the steam launch, a fine noble 
looking boat, in which one would hardly be afraid 
to venture anywhere. She was so placed as to be 
ready, without very much difficulty, for launching, 
and the materials belonging to her were lying along- 
side, some of them half-covered with pieces of ice 
driven up from the sea. I directed one or two to 
be moved higher up; but it was soon seen that we 
ourselves could lose no longer time, as the ice was 
evidently closing fast in upon the harbour, in a 
more compact form than when we entered. Accord- 
ingly, I gave orders at once to be off, and in a few 
more seconds bade, as we then thought, adieu to 
Whaler Point.” 

On the 22nd of August they were off Fury 
Beach:—and here their hitherto prosperous 
voyage met with a check. From the crow’s 
nest nothing was visible but a dreary expanse 
of heavy hummocky ice,—and Mr. Snow states 
that no opening could be seen. Under these 
circumstanees, Capt. Forsyth procured the 
written opinion of our author and that of the 
two mates; who were unanimous in agreeing 
that there was no chance of getting through the 
ice that season. The letters of the mates, which 
we have read, express in a rough but earnest 
manner this conviction,—and it must not be 
forgotten that they were men of considerable 
experience in Arctic navigation. Thus advised, 
Capt. Forsyth deemed it prudent to retrace his 
steps; very much lamenting that the state of 
the ice was such that he could not permit Mr. 
Snow to make the hazardous attempt of landing 
on Fury Beach,—which he was desirous of 
doing. It was, however, arranged that Capes 
Walker, Hotham, and Riley should be visited 
before returning to England. A barrier of ice 
which stretched across Barrow’s Straits prevent- 
ed the former Cape from being attained ; but the 
sea was sufficiently open to enable the Prince 
Albert to reach Cape Riley at the eastern mouth 
of Wellington Channel. Here, as our readers 
will remember, the startling intelligence was 
gleaned from the commander of the American 
ship Advance—which was found beset by ice- 
bergs close under the Cape—that traces of an 
encampment had been discovered on the Cape. 
To the particulars respecting these traces we 
need not further allude. We shall merely 


repeat, that they present to our minds such con- 
clusive evidence of Sir John Franklin having 
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encamped on Cape Riley, that the ay 


hension of his ships having foundereds 


Baffin’s Bay falls, as we have already saiq 


to the ground. Charged with his ti, 
relics, Mr. Snow regained the Prines ane 
—which was then steered for England, Tw 
following extract _ the position of the 
discovery ships as last seen when the Pringe 
Albert was a little to the west of Cape Riley 
Mr. Snow had ascended to the mast head," 

“Looking to the westward, I could faintly 
ceive Cape Hotham, enveloped in a thick haze- and 
the Assistance,—distinguished by her gaff-topsail_ 
apparently in a small ‘hole’ of water, or else a ‘Jeaj" 
some distance to the north-eastward of it, endea. 
vouring to get there. Not far from the Assi 
and either standing in the same direction, or try; 
to make way through the channel, was Penny him. 
self, in the Lady Franklin; her position was probabl 
about mid-chamnel. Astern of him at some distang 
in an easterly direction, was the Sophia, also under 
all plying sail. Nearer into the eastern shore wy 
the Rescue, with the American colours flying. 
apparently, as our ice-master affirmed, ‘ beg: 
All the vessels were among heavy ice; and the whole 
of Wellington Channel, as far as my eye coulj 
reach, appeared to be filled with one solid 
excepting here and there a small lane of water, 
Turning towards Cape Bowden, I could perceire 
beyond it, and apparently trending to the north. 
westward, some high land, but the haze and distang 
was too great to enable me to determine with accy. 
racy. Land, however, was there, but its continuance 
I could not make out, nor yet the entire connexion 
of the coast between Point Innes and Cape Bowie; 
for it must be borne in mind that, even at the vey 
truck in our vessel, I was perhaps no higher tha 
the lower mast-head of a large ship, like the Assis. 
ance. I now moved myself round, and looked 
towards the south-west. It presented the sum 
appearance as I have already mentioned. The ig 
in one heavy pack presented an apparently impene 
trable barrier in that direction. The only cle 
water visible was that in our immediate vicinity and 
in the direction we had come. I could see nothing 
of the Advance, and concluded that she was behind 
one of the points of land. I ought, however, to 
have mentioned that the Intrepid was also reported 
by the second mate to have been seen by hima 
the previous evening and this morning, and as he 
possesses a quick eye, I have no doubt of it; though 
as I did not observe her from aloft I could not rightly 
give her position.” 

On the Ist of October the Prince Albert 
arrived at Aberdeen :—thus terminating one of 
the most remarkable Arctic voyages on recotd, 
From the day of her departure until her retum 
the anchor had not once been dropped. 

To the lovers of daring deeds we can recom- 
mend Mr. Snow’s book. In the discharge of 
the arduous duties intrusted to him by Capt 
Forsyth he manifested a degree of heroism and 
endurance which entitle him to take high rak 
among our renowned Arctic voyagers; ad 
he tells his story with an earnestness whic 
cannot fail to enlist the attention and interest 
of his readers. 

The ‘Eskimaux Vocabulary’ which we bare 
placed at the head of this article with M. 
Snow’s book has been compiled for the use d 
the Arctic Expeditions. It comprises the thre 
dialects spoken by the natives in Ko 
Sound, Melville Peninsula, and the coast dl 
Labrador,—and is prefaced by a sketch of the 
Eskimaux grammar, taken principally fro 
Crantz’s ‘ History of Greenland’ and Panys 
‘ Second Voyage. 
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of their honeymoon as a ride on horseback 
tp Constantinople —save on the principle of 

‘keeping the balance true”’ y mortification— 
may seem hard to be guessed by some young 
<jlewomen of the Languish and Zrembler 

dies. But the rationality of the matter has 
nothing to do with the amount of entertainment 
in the book. There is a picture in every 
page, beginning with that of the Croatian pea- 
_ postboys are the most stupid set of boors 
conceivable, who never lay by their pipes, except to 
blow their horns, which they cause to discourse the 
most eloquent discord. The women are ragged, the 
children nearly naked; and the men are savage look- 
ing fellows, with huge worked pouches covered with 
deep worsted fringe, suspended at their sides, and 
jeather belts buckled round their waists. There are 
no gentlemen to be seen, with the exception of some 
few Austrian officers. All the farmers, who can 
aford it, wear high boots. The houses are nothing 
but stone cabins, very much sunk in the earth. We 

at a post-house, where carriages were not, 
aad where we were obliged to take a light two-horse 
cart, made of wicker work, low, open, without seats 
ofany kind, equally destitute of springs, and exces- 
svely like a large clothes-basket on four wheels. I 
may as well mention, en passant, that these light 
vaggons are the usual style of equipage in Croatia.” 

From the first to the last step of their wild 
route, the Bridegroom and Bride were met by 
nmours of difficulty, disturbance, and mishap 
as inevitable: and — that the year of their 
wedding was 1850, we think that the long face 
of their Italian courier—whom they appear to 
have dragged along with them, principally in 
order to mock at his fears—was explicable, if not 
chivalrous: especially after an adventure like 
the following, — which occurred immediately 
after the pair had passed the town of Kous- 
tanz.— 

“We entered on a long stage of marshy ground, 
and should soon have been benighted, had it not 
been for the flitting light of the treacherous few 
joe, and the pale bright flash of the glittering 
firefly. The road’was bad and swampy, the 
bridges frequent, the driver stupidly sulky, and 
our progress, of course, very slow. Suddenly we 
observed a figure in white step from the bushes by 
theriver,and pursue our track. By the dim and fitful 
light I could just distinguish that it was that of a 
Turk of powerful frame. He came nearer. His 
face, shadowed by his white turban, I could not see; 
bat his stately height and exquisite symmetry would 
have attracted attention anywhere. Every motion 
spoke of strength, courage, and innate grace; while 
the free play of his limbs, the noble carriage of his 
head, and his proud air, gave him the complete look 
of a haughty savage chief in an enemy’s country. 

who have read ‘ Zohrab’ may alone imagine 

him. His arms were gracefully folded on his breast, 
sas half to hide the weapons which glimmered in 
hissash; and he followed us with the stealthy, noise- 
less step of the tiger, ranning when we trotted, creep- 
ing among the bushes at other times, concealing his 
figure behind the trees as much as his white dress 
vould allow, and then bounding after us swiftly and 
silently, Our driver looked back once, and seemed 
satisfied. The Turk drew nearer, his arms still 
folded. In vain I tried to get a glimpse of his fea- 
tures; but although they were concealed, there was a 
strange fascination even in the man’s form and bear- 
ng alone which I cannot easily forget. I never saw 
aay one who looked so thoroughly kingly, and I am 
certain that I should always recognize him in any 
crowd. He came still nearer. The back of the cart 
Was open, and I longed to spring out; but our 
friend had done nothing to justify an assault on my 
part, and I contented myself with noiselessly and 
quietly drawing my sabre, to avoid the rattling of 
steel, and waited. He came nearer, and I 
thought how easily he might have fired into the cart 
much danger to himself. Suddenly, with his 

on his arms, he advanced up to the cart, and 
coolly counted our numbers, as if ing his single 
Strength with ours, which was nothing particular. 
Giovanni being the most unwarlike of mankind, I 
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drew out a pistol, and cocked it; the click of the 
lock sounded clear and distinct on my ear, with a 
kind of a nervous agony, a sense of pain, such as one 
might feel at seeing a noble stag about to fall beneath 
the shot of an expert marksman. To kill that stately, 
noble-looking savage seemed like slaying the tiger in 
his royal beauty. There was something so princely in 
his air, that one could not treat him as a common 
wolfish beast of prey. Once I thought he grasped 
the butt of his Turkish pistol. The barrel of mine 
gleamed in the fitful light. Three steps nearer—my 
finger was on the trigger; another—and the next 
minute would have cost the life of one at least, when 
the will-o’the-wisp’s light flashed full upon the cart, 
showing the steel hilt of my sabre and the barrel of 
my ready weapon. The haughty savage fell back, 
and entered the clump of trees that lined the river; 
and I fancied I heard the splash of oars, which bore 
him to the Turkish shore. It was eleven before we 
reached the village, where the inhabitants were all in 
bed, and would not be induced to get up on any 
terms. We drove first to the post-house, where we 
knocked up the postmaster, and ordered horses for 
the morning. It being necessary to turn, our driver 
lifted up the back of the cart, and lifted it round by 
sheer strength—a plan which he followed several 
times that night, and which is very popular in 
Croatia. We knocked at all the ale-houses in the 
village; but one and all refused to listen to our post- 
boy’s shouts of * Veer das,’ and our own prayers and 
supplications for admittance. Some people did open 
their windows to curse us for waking them; others 
were silent; but all kept their doors shut; and never 
were casual paupers more roughly rebuffed from the 
doors of workhouses than were we from any place of 
rest. We were the outcast Pariahs of the village; 
and had we had the plague, yellow fever, and leprosy 
united, we could not have been more unceremoniously 
rejected. The postboy grew sulky—we despaired. 
What was to be done? Were we, in a country of 
robbers, to sleep in a cart in the street ? No shed, no 
outhouse could be found. How welcome had been 
a barn, with dry, clean straw! At last our postboy 
grew mutinous, and galloped off to the post-house. 
There we again symmoned the growling, sleepy, and 
half-clad_ postmaster, and Emily’s purest German 
requested shelter for the night. It was gruffly refused. 
‘Then give us horses immediately for Jasyenovasz.’ 
‘ Man travels not by night,’ was the surly reply. We 
tried again. No; the horses were turned out to graze. 
We offered double payment, but were still refused. 
There was a deep river; the bridge was broken, the 
ford was dangerous, and who was to pay if his horses 
were drowned? Then, as a last resource, we asked, 
would he himself take us in for the night? Again 
were we refused, and told to go away. But where, 
we asked, were we to go to? A question which evi- 
dently seemed to puzzle him; but he could not, he 
said, give us a room, as they were all filled with chil- 
dren. By this time, however, we had made good our 
entrance, and even succeeded in walking up-stairs.”’ 


At Semlin, however, where the saddle-work 
of the honeymoon trip began, the pair attached 
to themselves a pillar of strength.— 


“The consul found usa Tartar, a fine specimen of 
his tribe; a giant in size and strength, with a most 
showy and powerful person, heavy, yet not ungrace- 
ful; with a dark, grim, swarthy face, whose dusty 
lineaments expressed a ferocious sort of good humour. 
Iovon, the Servian Tartar, was the beaw idéal of his 
roving and nomadic caste. I never shall forget his 
appearance, nor his strange air of fierce docility, as 
he first stood before us, silent and motionless, his 
heavy brow bent, his stately form bowed, and his 
massive arms hanging down on each side of his vast 
chest, waiting patiently for orders, in a manner that 
reminded me of the unmurmuring and tranquil obe- 
dience of the mighty elephant. He was a true 
Oriental in character; but though resembling the 
Turks in appearance, he was, in fact, a Christian of 
the Greek Church, reasonably devout, and no lover 
of the Moslemah. His age might have been forty. 
I took a fancy to the man the first day we had him. 
We had made some rather heavy purchases in the 
town. A hamalor porter had brought them in, and 
as porters in all countries do, grumbled excessively 
on being paid his proper fee. He was a tall power- 





happening to be in the room, took him by the 


shoulder and pushed him along the passage and 
down the stairs like a child; and then returned 
smiling to us for applause, his white teeth glittering 
like a lion’s under his coal-black moustache. * * So 
superb looking and stately a horseman I never before 
saw, as he pranced on to the front; his noble form 
set off to advantage by his tight white damask vest 
and huge crimson embroidered trousers—his swarthy 
features glowing with animation. His boots, of im- 
mense size, were characteristic of his profession; his 
wide shawl cincture was hung all over with little 
boxes, bags of tobacco, and handjars; while his 
pistols projected in front and his broad curved scimi- 
tar was supported by a red cord, which was passed 
over one shoulder, after the manner of a highland 
scarf. Your genuine Oriental, destitute of pockets, 
affixes everything to his sash, and thinks nothing of 
any weight which he can carry at his waist. Iovon’s 
dress was remarkably showy, and he guided our ca- 
valcade by the wave of his hand, or the flourish of 
his pipe-stick.” 

From Semlin onward to Stamboul, the inci- 
dents in the ride are gaily and graphicall 
described. Mrs. “was the first Englis 
Lady who had ever attempted to perform the 
journey on horseback;’’ and, like Mrs. Dal- 
keith Holmes, who on her ride to Rome under- 
went the indignity of being called ‘ Cela” in 
the south of France,—her figure naturally ex- 
cited much curiosity. Among the sights, we 
must make room for a ceremony witnessed 
during the travellers’ rest at Nissa.— 

* A Greek entered our room at breakfast time, and 
read out a slip of paper written in Italian, of which 
language he was himself totally ignorant. It con- 
sisted of an invitation to us to repair to a neighbour- 
ing chapel to be present at the funeral of an old 
woman, according to the rites of the Greek Church, 
The man read out the notice in a parrot-like sing- 
song tone, ending with the words ‘Perche e morta 
ma vecchia donna,’ and finished with a loud burst 
of laughter, as if the death of an unfortunate old 
woman were the wittiest and drollest joke in the 
Joe Miller world. We obeyed the invitation, and 
adjourned to the little chapel, embellished within 
and without with its queer hieroglyphic paintings of 
the Panagia and the saints of the Greek Church, 
especially St. George of Cappadocia, St. Michael, 
and St. Dhemetri, each of which beatified person- 
ages had ‘ Oaycos’—somebody, written under 
the paintings of their figures, We found no one 
there but some sleepy vergers, getting ready a greasy 
store of thick candles and small farthing rushlights. 
Emily resolved to wait the arrival of the procession, 
and I determined that all the old women in Turkey, 
Greek or Moslem, living or dead, should not inter- 
fere with my breakfast hour. I returned to my 
coffee, sent Giovanni to the chapel to mount guard, 
finished my ‘ heziri,’ and walked back to the little 
Greek church, which was, by this time, crammed 
with wild-looking, wailing women, and savage-looking 
barbarians of men, whose half-shaved heads and 
long scalp-locks gave them a look even fiercer than 
that of any Mussulman, and infinitely more disgust- 
ing. Everybody held a flaring dripping candle, 
and began singing one of the most horrible, whining, 
nasal litanies conceivable,—led off by the priests; 
while our host, the veiled (not prophet) cardinal, in 
his high cap of felt, beat time from his pulpit with 
his gilded episcopal crook. Somebody put a candle 
into my hand, and I elbowed my way through a 
crowd of devotees to a pillar, against which I leaned 
to survey the scene. On a raised truck in the 
middle aisle, lay the dead body, with a picture of 
the Panagia, and a breviary on the breast, a huge 
mass of red and yellow flowers surrounding the head, 
and covering the wooden trestles of the bier. The 
face, of course, was uncovered. And, oh, how 
ghastly looked that stern and rigid face, from the 
mass of blooming roses and tawdry marigolds that 
shadowed it, as if in hideous mockery! There it 
lay, upturned, grim, and terrible, from the frightful 
and revolting contrast between the dead pallid linea- 
ments and the fresh buds of the Eastern garden. 
The eyes were wide open, and their fixed and stony 
glare seemed to have some strange and unearthly 








ful man, with his handjar in his girdle, but Iovon 


fascination, such as the skull of the Egyptian 
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skeleton, when displayed at their feasts, might be 
supposed to possess. Just then honest Iovon 
entered, crossed himself devoutly, muttered a prayer 
or two, strode across the church, and took my 
candle from me. I then made my way to where 
the officiating priest stood. He wheeled himself 
and his little moveable desk out of the way, chanting 
and howling all the time, and allowed me at last to 
gain Emily’s side, whose candle-end was just begin- 
ning to burn her fingers. The chanting being over, 
all the Greeks in turn stepped forward to kiss the 
book and the forehead of the old woman. This 
ceremony took up some time; but when each candi- 
date had his or her turn, the bearers took up the 
body, and the whole procession moved off with it, 
shrieking out their intolerable nasal litanies. The sight 
was by no means a pleasing one. Two hours after: 
wards, we saw the truck which served as a bier 
standing against a wall for hire, with many other 
hand-barrows of the same kind, and I speculated 
upon its next probable destination. The women of 
the neighbourhood had decked their coal-black hair 
with the gay flowers they had plucked from the body 
of the dead. The idea seemed ghastly to me.” 

By way of tail-piece or vignette to this sketchy 
notice, let us recommend a halting-place to 
others who may be disposed to spend the honey- 
moon on horseback, and who may not be 
indisposed to loiter before Constantinople is 
reached.— 

“ Eska-baba is one of the prettiest towns, Turkish 
or Christian, that I ever saw. The vines of the 
purple south, trellised up the sides of the houses, 
arch over the streets with their cool green foliage: 
from noble old trees, great and shady-like forest 
patriarchs, are heard the flapping wings and clashing 
‘bills of the sacred storks, great numbers of which 
privileged birds fly around the mosques, hover over 
their minarets, or perch on the gilded pinnacles of 
their rich domes, fretted and gold-embossed. The 
costumes of the people are picturesque and gaudy, 
and the environs are interesting. It was early in 
Ramazan. Musket shots pealed frequent and loud 
without the walls, and cries and chanted songs came 
swelling on the evening breeze. We stood beneath 
a mighty tree, whose leafy branches swarmed with 
storks, who alternately settled on the pinnacles of 
the mosque or perched there, while above us rose 
the lofty minaret, graceful and slender as a poplar 
or cedar-tree, yet with its capital illuminated and 
flashing with bright lamps, clear and brilliant. The 
sun was not quite obscured ; and the gold-embossed 
roof of the mosque glowed in its last rays. If I 
should be doomed to live in a Turkish town com- 
mend me to Eska-baba.” 

We could almost find in our hearts to wish 
that this spirited gentleman and lady could be 
married anew once a twelvemonth,—did they 
only bind themselves to behave in a manner as 
acceptable to the readers of the Atheneum and 
to the heads of circulating libraries as they have 
done in the lively little volume which we here 
close. 





Foreign Reminiscences. By Henry Richard Lord 
Holland. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward 
Lord Holland. Longman & Co. 

Tuis little volume, though slight in texture, is 

strong enough for its purpose: which is, to con- 

vey to the reader an outline sketch, with anec- 
dotes personal and political, of the more eminent 
foreigners with whom Lord Holland was ac- 
quainted. It may be considered, generally, as 
giving the resu’ts of his own observation, or the 
impressions left on his mind by the statements 
of well-informed persons. The earlier portion 
relates to France and the first French Revo- 
lution ; and includes a general survey of the 

Continental Governments at that period,—and 

especially, from personal observation, of the 

Northern and German Courts and of the Court 

of Spain. The larger part, however, is devoted 

to Napoleon :—the better portion, as we think, 
to Spain and the Spanish Court, with its cele- 
brities, famous and infamous. 

To us, however, the earlier part is the 





more interesting. Respecting the first French 
Revolution, as it is called, we have historical 
materials in bewildering abundance; but the 
vast majority are “lights that do mislead”— 
lit up expressly to mislead,—and not one in a 
hundred is trustworthy. In England — no 
matter whether his motives were good or bad, 
honest or dishonest—Burke at starting gave 
a false colouring to the events, and threw a false 
light—a miserable melo-dramatic light—over 
the actors, which their personal sufferings tended 
naturally to strengthen. The English public have 
not yet Jaatacatnn. that sobriety of mind which 
enables them to look dispassionately at the causes 
and unavoidable consequences of that fearful 
outburst of an outraged people. An honest 
report, therefore, collected from the best sources 
by a cool and dispassionate judgment must be 
of value. The truth yet remains to be known 
in England :—but we suspect that Lord Holland 
has got nearer to it than most of his predecessors. 
Lord Holland first visited the Continent in 
1791; and though a mere youth, the events 
then pas were of such startling magnitude 
as necessarily impressed themselves strongly on 
his mind. Here is a picture from the life.— 
“T arrived at Paris not long after the death of 
Mirabeau, and soon after the acceptance of the 
constitution by Lewis XVI. The designs of Mira- 
beau to coalesce with the Court party, or at least 
to check the revolutionary spirit, were more than 
suspected before his death. He was in a constant 
state of intrigue with all parties, and particularly 
with Monsieur (Comte de Provence, and afterwards 
Lewis XVIII.) in the business of Favras. The 
Duke of Levi was the channel of communication 
between him and Monsieur in that mysterious and 
disgraceful affair. Yet the solicitude of the people 
during his illness was unabated, and stories almost 
incredible of the attention of the populace, in pre- 
venting the slightest disturbance in the street where 
he was lying ill, were related in all societies with 
that delight and admiration which dramatic displays 
of sentiment never fail to excite in Paris. The 
shops and quays were crowded with his portraits 
and busts. A stranger could discern in his physio- 
gnomy nothing but visible marks of debauch, vanity, 
presumption and artifice, which were strong ingre- 
dients in his composition; but the Parisians, yet, 
stunned by his eloquence, and dazzled by his splendid 
talents, seemed to dwell on the representation of 
his large features, pock-fretted face, and frizzed hair, 
with fond complacency mingled with regret. He 
was certainly an extraordinary man. That his 
powers would have been equal, as has often been 
suggested, either to check or to guide the subsequent 
course of the French Revolution, may nevertheless 
be very questionable. He was thought to be, and 
probably was, very corrupt; but an exemption 
from that vice was the solitary virtue which gave 
individuals, and Robespierre in particular, any 
ascendancy in the latter and more stormy, seasons of 
that frightful period. Mirabeau had the talent, or 
at least the trick and contrivance, of appropriating 
the ideas and labours of other men to his purposes 
in a very extraordinary degree. I have been assured 
by one [Dumont] who knew him intimately, and 
acted for a short time as his secretary, that not 
only the reports he made, but the speeches he deli- 
vered, were often written by others, and read by 
him in the morning, or even run through and 
adopted by him (as I have seen briefs by our law- 
yers) while he was actually speaking. The various 
imprisonments and embarrassments to which his 
disorderly life and licentious pen had exposed him 
are well known. The prosecution against him in 
England was the malevolent contrivance of a crazy 
and faithless servant, who falsely accused his master 
of having robbed him. There was nothing re- 
markable in that incident, but the public and warm 
testimony of Sir Gilbert Elliot and Mr. Burke him- 
self in favour of a man whose influence on the 
French Revolution was afterwards so conspicuous, 
and whose lax principles and immoral life furnished 
so fertile a theme for invectives against it. The 
vanity of Mirabeau exposed him, it is said, to a droll 
reproof, At some important political crisis, he was 


. . . he 
descanting in society on the qualities requisite jn 
minister to extricate the crown, the assembly ; 
the nation from the difficulties in which they were 
involved, viz., great knowledge, great genius, ap 
quaintance and perhaps connection with the wn, 
ranks, some common feelings with the lower ¢ 
a power of speaking and of writing eloquently ang 
readily, familiarity with the world, the Popularity of 
a martyr from recent prosecution, and many oth 
which it was obvious enough that he thought were 
united in himself. ‘ All this is true,’ said a fj 


‘but you have omitted one of his qualities 
‘ No—surely ? what do you mean ?°_‘ Should by 


“be very 


not,’ replied the same sarcastic friend, 
much pitted with the small-pox ?’”’ 

When Lord Holland arrived in Paris, Lafayette 
trusting in the — of Louis, was exer. 
ing himself at all risks to uphold the authority 
of the king; while the king, as we now know, x 
that very time, when he openly and ostent). 
tiously accepted the Constitution—“ Eng, j 
V'ai acceptée, et je la soutiendrai et dedans 4 
dehors’’—was soliciting the aid of foreign armie 
to enable him to put down the Constitution ang 
triumph over the Constitutionalists, But, a 
Lord Holland observes,— 

“ Sincerity is no attribute of princes educated in 
the expectation of power, and exposed to the dangers 
of civil disturbance. As Lewis did not inherit, 9 
neither did he acquire, that virtue by discipline o 
reflection. He meant the good of the people whom 
he deemed himself destined to govern, but he tho 
to promote that good more certainly by pi 
than by surrendering any part of the authority which 
his ancestors possessed. Vanity, a weed indigenons 
in the soil and much favoured by an elevated state 
on which flattery is continually showered, confirmed 
that notion in his mind, and disinclined him to any 
real confidence in his ostensible ministers and advisers, 
It made him fondly imagine that he never could be- 
come the toal of secret machinations or the instru. 
ment of persons in his judgment so greatly inferior 
in intellect and acquirements as those who surrounded 
him. M. de Calonne told me that when he had as. 
certained that the Queen and her coterie were hostile 
to the plans he had prepared, he waited on the King, 
respectfully and delicately lamented the Queen's 
reported disapprobation of his project, earnestly con- 
juring his Majesty, if not resolved to go through with 
the plan and to silence all opposition or cavil atit 
within the Court, to allow him to suppress it in 
time ; but if, on the other hand, his Majesty was 
determined to persevere, suggesting the propriety 
of impressing on the Queen his earnest desire 
and wishes that nothing should escape her lips 
which could sanction a doubt of the excellence of 
the measures themselves, and still less of the deter- 
mination of the Court to adopt and enforce them. 
Lewis at first scouted the notion of the Queen (wr 
femme, as he called her) forming or hazarding any 
opinion about it. But when M. de Calonne assured 
him that she spoke of the project in terms of dir 
paragement and censure, the King rang the bel, 
sent for her Majesty to the apartment, and after 
sternly and even coarsely rebuking her for meddling 
with matters, awrquelles les femmes n'ont rien d faire, 
he, to the dismay of De Calonne, took her by the 
shoulders and fairly turned her out of the room like 
a naughty child. ‘ Me voila perdu,’ said De Calonne 
to himself, and he was accordingly dismissed, and 
his scheme abandoned in the course of a few days 
Marie Antoinette did not obtain an ascendant over 
her husband in consequence of any such complexion 
in him as had brought his cousins of the Spanish 
branch so often under the dominion of their wives 
Indeed, though the calumnies against the unhappy 
Queen were often atrociously unjust, it is perhaps 
fortunate for her reputation that the nature of the 
topick is sufficient to account for the silence of 
Madame Campan respecting the causes of th 
tardiness of affection in the King alluded to @ 
her work. Had that lady been released from the 
restraints which the delicacy of her sex imposed 02 
her relation, she might have found it difficult 
reconcile a true exposition of the details with het 
avowed confidence in the virtue of Marie Antoinette 

This sort of plain drawing and truthful 





louring may not suit the tastes of those who 
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are accustomed only to sentimental pictures of 
Louis and Marie Antoinette. The following is 
still more startling.— ab oa 
«Madame Campan’s delicacy and discretion are 
not only pardonable but praiseworthy; but they are 
ingenuous, and her Memoirs conceal truths well 
known to her, though such as would have been 


ming a lady to reveal. She was, in fact, the 
em Marie Antoinette’s amours. Those 
amours were not numerous, scandalous, or degrading, 


but they were amours. Madame Campan, who lived 
jeyond the restoration, was not so mysterious in 
eonversation on these subjects as she is in her writings. 
She acknowledged to persons who have acknowledged 
it to me, that she was privy to the intercourse between 
the Queen and the Duc de Coigny. That French 
aobleman, from timidity of character and coidness 
otconstitution, was not sorry to withdraw himself 
eaty from so dangerous an intrigue. Madame 
Camoan confessed a curious fact, namely, that 
Fersen was in the Queen’s boudoir or bed-chamber, 
tte a-téte with her Majesty on the famous night of 
the 6th of October He escaped observation with 
considerable difficulty in a disguise which she 
(Madame Campan herself) procured for him. This, 
M. de Talleyrand, though generally somewhat averse 
-toretailing anecdotes disparaging of the Royal Family 
of France, has twice recounted to me, and assured 
,me that he had it from Madame Campan herself.” 
The Duke of Orleans is another whose popular 
it is, we suspect, somewhat of a caricature. 
e Duke of Orleans had more than enough of 
the vices which marked the court in which he 
was educated,—how could it be otherwise ?— 
‘but we doubt if he were quite so black as he has 
been represented. We believe the following 
it to be more life-like than the vulgar 
daub with which politicians of the old school 
were accustomed tofrighten our grandmothers.— 
“I believe that no man has lived in my time 
whose character has been more calumniated, or will 
be more misrepresented to posterity. * * His carriage 
and countenance, though the latter was disfigured 
by carbuncles, were prepossessing, and his manners 
were perfect, His superiority in those respects, as 
well as command of money, excited the jealousy of 
the Court. His popularity at Paris, the Judicium 
Paridis, was perhaps sufficient to account for the 
first estrangement of the Queen. * * Many womanish 
artifices were resorted to to vex him, to spoil his 
amusements, to interrupt his parties, and to expose 
him to those small mortifications which, in all coun- 
tries, are apt to awaken the resentment of weak 
minds as much or more than serious injuries, and to 
which an extravagant importance is always annexed 
in France, even by persons otherwise of some sense 
and magnanimity. That hostility, however, in which 
the Court, not the Duke of Orleans, was the aggressor, 
was by no means confined to petty warfare. In 
defiance of decency and truth, the most malignant 
charges of cowardice were propagated and counte- 
nanced by the Queen and her party against the 
Duke of Orleans on his return from the fleet in 1778. 
Ihave heard well-informed Frenchmen ascribe his 
visit to England and predilection to our usages, 
then termed Anglomanie, to the studious exclusion 
of him from both the business and the amusements 
of his native court, and to the disgust he felt at the 
direct and indirect slights put upon him. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged that his habits 
were far from respectable. Those who had first 
engaged him in the Revolution were dissatisfied at 
his absence in England, to which the remonstrances, 
and some pretend the actual menaces, of Lafayette 
after the 6th of October, had driven him. They 
considered it as a pusillanimous desertion, and 
incessantly urged him to quit a retirement which 
assumed the appearance of an ignominious, though 
voluntary, exile. To those remonstrances he reluc- 
tantly yielded, though if the Court would have been 
prevailed upon to appoint him ambassador in London, 
he distinctly offered to remain. Admiral Payne, 
vho conducted him in a small boat to his yacht 
of Brighton, assured me that the Duke of Orleans, 
oa taking leave, grasped his hand with much emotion, 
‘td, with tears in his eyes: said ‘If I consulted 
ny inclination or my safety I should stay in your 


PY country, but I am told I am bound in honour to 





return; for that reason, and that reason only, I go. | afterwards on the scaffold, and disproved one of the 


You, my dear Payne, will recollect that I am not 
blind to my situation, nor to the scenes I am going 
to encounter. I shall do no good to anybody, I 
shall lead a dreadful life and I shall probably perish 
among the first, or, at least, very soon.’ Before 
leaving France, he had made some very slight ad- 
vances to the Court, but such as showed that if he 
and his friends had been secured from persecution and 
revenge by being admitted into a due share of power, 
he was not unwilling to co-operate in preventing 
matters from coming to extremities. He renewed 
these offers when in England, and before his return. 
* * After the return of the King from Varennes, it 
is said that he declined the Presidentship, and was 
unwilling to take any forward part. * * Talleyrand, 
who knew him well, and who in a joint work with 
Beaumetz, which was never published, shortly 
afterwards delineated his character, described him 
to me as indifferent alike to the pursuits of pleasure 
or vanity, ambition or revenge, and solely intent on 
enjoying ease and preserving existence. He was so 
jaded) st blasé, wn homme si désabusé), that he had 
outlived even the necessity of emotion (/e besoin de 
s’émouvoir). There is, indeed, reason to suspect that 
the persons instrumental in creating and preserving 
his personal influence in Paris, were active agents in 
the municipal cabals and revolutions which preceded 
and accompanied the 10th of August and the 2nd of 
September 1792; and true it is, that the only party 
which showed the least disposition to identify itself 
with his interests, or to concert with him, consisted 
of a portion of those to whose language and man- 
ceuvres the horrors even of that last day are mainly 
attributed by well-informed authors. Some of them, 
and Danton in particular, were not unwilling, in 
concert with the Duke of Orleans, to save the life 
of the King, and by a junction with the Brissotins 
and moderate republicans, to put a stop to the ex- 
cesses of the populace, provided they could obtain 
an oblivion and impunity for all that had hitherto 
passed. But republicans and philosophers were as 
unreasonably hostile and nearly as blindly impro- 
vident wherever the Duke of Orleans was concerned, 
as the Royalists themselves. Scruples honourable, 
no doubt, but highly unseasonable, and not alto- 
gether consistent with their own conduct before 
and during the 10th of August, made the friends 
of Roland, Brissot, and Guadet, revolt at any 
thing like coalition with men covered with the blood 
of their fellcw-citizens, though such a junction was 
the obvious, and perhaps the solitary, method of 
preventing the effusion of more. Danton and his 
followers, who had so largely participated in the 
crimes of the Terrorists, were compelled to proceed 
with their associates, when they despaired of obtain- 
ing impunity from the triumph of the more moderate 
and numerous but less popular party in the Conven- 
tion. The Duke of Orleans could not have saved 
the King by voting against his death; and he 
more certainly than any one man in the Assembly 
would have accelerated his own by so doing. On 
the other hand, he was also the one man in that as- 
sembiy, on whom, had any counter-revolution occur- 
red, the Royal vengeance would most unquestionably 
have fallen without mercy. Such considerations 
would not weigh with a Cato, but they were calcu- 
lated to shake the constancy of ordinary men. The 
Duke of Orleans had, therefore, at least as much 
excuse for the vote he gave as the 360 who voted 
with him; and those who hold regicide to be the 
greatest of possible crimes, have nevertheless no right 
to select him as the greatest criminal. He was well 
aware of the peculiarity of his own situation. Of that 
I have seen some curious proofs in a short narrative 
written by Mrs. Elliott, who had, I believe, lived 
with him, and who, on the score of old acquaintance, 
prevailed on him to save through his garden at Mon- 
ceaux, and at no small peril to himself, the younger 
Chancency, who was implicated in the affair of the 
10th of August, and who, as was justly observed by 
the Duke in his hearing, so far from incurring any 
risk to serve him, would have been among the first 
to urge his execution. He was, to my knowledge, 
among the last to relieve the subsequent distresses of 
his generous benefactress, Mrs. Elliott, or to mitigate 
the censures with which it was the fashion in most 
companies throughout Europe to visit the name of 
the Duke of Orleans. That Prince perished soon 





imputations cast upon him by the composure with 
which he met his fate.” 

The state of public opinion on the Continent 
in respect to the then coming contest between 
Royalty and Republicanism is, we think, happily 
and truthfully told by Lord Holland.— 

“TI spent the summer and autumn of 1792 in 
Denmark and Prussia. In both those countries I 
was struck with two circumstances in the state of 
public opinion, which account for many subsequent 
events in Europe, though the impression made by 
those events has obliterated with many the recollec- 
tion of former feelings, and produced such changes 
as may invalidate with posterity the credibility of 
my testimony to their existence. The first was the 
universal persuasion that France would be subdued ; 
the second, the general dissatisfaction and pain with 
which the prospect of such success was contemplated 
by large classes of the people. Military men, poli- 
ticians, and all who were styled good company, treated 
any resistance to regular German armies by French 
troops, much more by National Guards, raw levies, 
volunteers or peasantry, as an utter impossibility. 
The art of war, said they, was reduced to a certainty ; 
the notion of valour, enthusiasm, or numbers defeat- 
ing disciplined troops commanded by an experienced 
captain like the Duke of Brunswick, was as chime- 
rical as an attempt to confute a problem in mathe- 
matics by metaphor, fancy, or ingenuity. Moreover, 
the moral as well as the scientifick superiority of the 
military powers (for so the German courts then 
termed themselves car’ tEoynyv) over Frenchmen 
was equally insisted upon. The battle of Rosbach 
was in every mouth. But though such was the ex- 
pectation of success, there was not equal joy at the 
prospect of it. Many military characters of high 
name, particularly in Prussia, deprecated the policy 
of the war as tending to aggrandize Austria, and the 
people throughout the Protestant countries of the 
North obviously wished, though they dared not hope, 
success to Revolutionary France. Neither was the 
great mass of the mercantile and literary world at 
much pains to conceal their alarm at the approaching 
triumph of royalty, aristocracy, and military autho- 
rity over those principles of equality, which in their 
judgment tended to promote the industry, improve 
the faculties, and better the condition of mankind.” 

We may revert to this work for some of the 
Spanish pictures. We have very able and full- 
length portraits of Charles the Fourth and his 
Queen—of the Prince of Asturias, afterwards 
King Ferdinand—of the Prince of Peace—of 
Urquijo—Florida Blanca— Saavedra— Jovel- 
lanos—Aranda—Arguelles—of all, indeed, who 
figured at the Spanish Court, good and bad :— 
of course, the bal vastly preponderating on such 
a stage. 




















































A Selection from the Poems and Dramatic 
Works of Theodore Kérner. By the Trans- 
lator of the ‘ Nibelungen-Treasure.’ London, 
Williams & Norgate. 

Free Translations from the German of Gellert 

‘and other Poets. By John A. Nuske. 
London, Whittaker; Farnham, Nuske. 


Or the minor German poets there is none better 
known in England than Kérner. His zeal for 
a great cause, to which he sacrificed favourite 
pursuits, a happy love, and a life just opening 
to the most brilliant prospects, won, not in Ger- 
many, only a personal interest and the praise of 
heartfelt truth for those fine lyrics, contained 
in‘ The Lyre and Sword,’—the latest and the best 
of his compositions—which have already been 
more than once translated here. Notices of the 
writer himself, with which these were accom- 
panied, illustrated their poetic meaning and dis- 
played a nobleness and beauty of character 
more impressive even than the genius that 
burned in his songs. In this country, his name 
honoured by a poetic tribute* not unworthy of 
his memory, has long been familiar to our ears, 
—as identified with many qualities, each singly 


* In Mrs. Hemans’s ‘ Lays of Many Lands.” 
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precious, and forming, when combined in har- 
monious alliance, a model such as generous 
minds love to imagine and but rarely behold. 
The deepest regrets and sympathies are well 
bestowed on those rare monuments where the 
sanctity of an heroic death hallows the splen- 
dour of early genius. They are justly and 
willingly paid, in virtue of both, to the memory 
of Korner. The poet had besought his country- 
men to “forget not the faithful dead ;’’—nor 
will he be forgotten in England while anything 
worthy and bright is held in remembrance here. 

Thus, his ‘ Lyre and Sword’ is already well 
known to us :—of his other compositions, lyrical 
and dramatic, it may be doubted whether they 


are likely to reward a translator’s pains, at a’ 


time especially when the public appetite for 
poetry, whether cloyed or depraved, is extreme- 
y languid. Considered as the productions of a 
mere youth, Korner’s early poems and his tra- 
gedies will always be remarkable to the student 
of literature. While he lived they naturally 
excited a higher interest, due not so much to 
their positive merits—which were many—as to 
the hopes of what maturer skill might produce 
in one whose unripe years had ct produced 
so much. But, in considering the effect which 
they may now produce, when introduced in a 
new language to a foreign audience, this re- 
commendation can of course have no place. 
They czn look for acceptance only in virtue of 
qualities which they actually embody ; the further 
hopes that they once awakened are now forbidden 
to heighten their attraction, even in the land 
where they were born, by the stern ne plus ultra 
of death. As independent pieces only can they 
be viewed here; and as such they hardly 
possess substantial force enough to make their 
way to the hearts of a strange and not very 
excitable public, through the certain disadvan- 
tages of translation. 

Whatever share of original genius a poet 
may inherit from nature, he will seldom be 
found assuming a gait and speaking in accents 
properly his own at the very outset of his career. 

f he be precocious, he always begins by copying 
others. A sense of melody al some force of 
imagination are the qualities soonest developed 
in early years. With these, in default of the other 
faculties which are still dormant, he will adopt, 
with more or less felicity, the manner and cast 
of thought of some favourite model. His hour 
of laying aside this poetical nonage is struck by 
the first stir of real passion that clearly vibrates 
through his being, teaching him to feel what he 
has hitherto been merely repeating from the 
tones of emotion in others. Thus it is that to 
love—the passion that soonest comes with any 
real force upon the dawn of manhood—all very 
young poets owe the decisive step from imi- 
tation to unfeigned and actual impressions. 
So it was with Kérner:— but with nim the 
glow of this feeling had scarcely began to pene- 
trate his compositions with 2 mew and un- 
borrowed life, before anothe: mighty influence 
—the love of country—came to fan the flame 
already kindled; and the combined power of 
these inspirations—the twin genii of lyric Poetry 
—may be seen in the sudden developement of 
character, freedom, and self-dependence which 
distinguishes the songs in ‘The Lyre and 
Sword.’ Before it all he wrote was stamped 
with the influence of Schiller; whom the young 
poet naturally chose for a model, not only as 
the favourite of all German youth in his day, 
but still more as the dear and honoured friend 
of his father, whom he had been taught to ad- 
mire from infancy. The tragedies composed at 
Vienna especially are mere reflexes of Schiller’s 
style; and, in spite of much eloquence and some 
occasional warmth and power, must on the 
whole be termed but faint reflections. That 








they should have been more than this would 
have been simply miraculous under all the cir- 
cumstances. As we know the arduous process 
by which the originals of these pieces were 
composed, it can only be matter of surprise that 
the dramas of the young disciple, in every 
respect destitute of such preparatory means, did 
not fall still further below the standard of those 
great models. Having first seen Schiller’s tra- 
gedies produced in the maturity of a life wholly 
devoted to earnest self-culture, long considered, 
carefully wrought out, and often revised, appear- 
ing tardily at distant intervals,—when we note 
the eager haste with which a poet of twenty, 
in his raw inexperience, threw out ‘The Ex- 
piation,’ ‘ Zriny,’ ‘ Hedwig,’ and ‘ Rosamond,’ 
besides several minor dramatic pieces, all in the 
interval of little more than a year,—we ma 

indeed recognize the force of a talent that could 
be thus early prolific of works of such high 
pretensions which reach far above mediocrity. 
But it is no cause for wonder to find them defi- 
cient in those qualities which alone can give to 
productions in this most arduous class of poetry 
a claim to lasting life. The marvel would have 
been their possession of true dramatic vitality. 

The translator of the ‘ Nibelungen’ gives in 
the volume now before us a part only of Kérner’s 
stage works,—‘ The Expiation’ and ‘Antonia’ 
(‘Toni’), an early performance little worth pre- 
serving, ‘Hedwig,’ and ‘ Rosamond,’ — with 
some lesser pieces, in scenes, written for musical 
accompaniment, which even in the original 
have no power to please as independent poems. 
‘Zriny’—to our mind the best of Korner’s 
dramas—has been excluded, because of the 
discovered existence of a previous translation ; 
but ‘Rosamond’ appears, although standing in 
the same predicament. After the versions of 
these larger works come the lyric poems. We 
have not thought it necessary to examine if all 
are there which formed the collection entitled 
‘ Knospen’ (Buds, not Blossoms, as the translator 
calls them), and published as early as 1810. 
These shew the precocious talent of the young 
author,—who gave them to the press while still 
a student in Leipzig, before he was nineteen 
years old. But they will be apt to fall tamely 
on the ears of those who have hitherto known 
Korner only by his ‘ Lyre and Sword.’ <A few 
of the lays from that series the translator has 
inserted among those inferior pieces of a pre- 
vious date. 

From the former we shall take one strain, as 
pretty well exhibiting the extent of this Lady’s 
powers in translation. Her version is generally 
an elegant, but not at all a strong, complete, 
or characteristic one. Accordingly, she succeeds 
better in the comparatively easy task of En- 
glishing the stately iambics and conventional 
style of the dramas, than in reproducing the 
warmth or animation and the more idiomatic 
manner of Kérner’s lyr 

Farewell to Vienna.t 
Farewell, farewell! with sad and beating heart 

I greet thee, my beloved! my duties claim me, 
And if one tender tear unbidden start, 

Why struggle gainst that tear? it will not shame me. 
Whether amid the paths of peace I rove, 

Or where stern death its bloody wreaths preparing, 


Still shall that cherish’d form of light and love 
Hover around my soul and fire its daring ! 


Mistake not, ye good genii of my life, 
The ardent aspirations of my soul! 
The same in song as in the battle’s strife ; 
Of all my hopes, the unalterable goal, 
The images with which my dreams are rife, 
My theme of song that would not brook control! 
The prize I seek! the wish I fondly cherish, 
For freedom and my native land to perish. 


Fairer and easier twin’d the wreath of fame, 
Won only by the poet’s golden lyre, 

But patriot souls know but one single aim ; 
For that dear art, I love with youthful fire, 





+ Written on leaving Vienna, at the commencement of 
po year 1813; the lines are addressed to his betrothed 
bride. 
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I will preserve a country! proud and free! 

And though my heart's blood flow in crimson sh 
Yet one kiss more! and though the last it be 
The last? there is no death for love like ours! 


If we have misgivings as to the effe i 
may be made by this part of Kirner's Ha 
remains, we can have no doubt whatever as to 
the reception due to the “ Free Translations” 
made by Mr. Nuske from Gellert, This aria 
writer had once, indeed, some credit—before the 
golden day of German letters,—while very mode. 
rate gifts were still allowed to make rhymed prose 
current in the name of poetry. But that time 
has long passed; and to revive this prim and 
a figure, to hand in his little a 
ar slips of narrow worldly-wisdom, and 
attempts at festivity or slyness, is surely ‘te 
last enterprise that an amateur could be saly 
advised to undertake. The author would find 
but a poor welcome anywhere, however well 
presented: in a “ free translation,” which throys 
away those little accuracies and finesses in style 
that are among Gellert’s chief merits,—it may 
be feared that doors wiil be somewhat rudely 
shut against this nearly forgotten “ Philistine,” 
Of the substance of his small endeavours gt 
mirth, and of the translator's “free” way of 
Englishing the German, which at all events wag 
written with polish and courtly smartness,—g 
single instance may be more than enough— 


The Ghost. 
A certain Landlord, as I have been told, 
Was much tormented by a Ghost of old, 
And felt resolved some potent charm to learn, 
By means of which the guest should ne'er return, 
Long time he strove without the least success, 
Each spell he tried proved wholly powerless, 
For still the Ghost all magic art despite, 
Paid his accustom'd visit every night. 
It chanced a Poet came with him to dwell ;— 
*Twas then our host, in order to dispel 
Somewhat his terror, begged him be so kind 
A night with poems to divert his mind. 
The Bard complied most willingly, and read 
A frosty tragedy replete with dread! 
The Ghost came too (and, reader, you should know it, 
The Landlord saw him, but not so the Poet), 
And listening ’gan to shiver, and—in fact, 
Could stop no longer than the premier act ; 
For ere the second could the tale resume, 
He had precipitately left the room. 
The Landlord now with hope quite lifted up, 
Entreats the Bard next night with him to sup; 
He came, and brought with him his tragic store— 
Again the Ghost appear’d as heretofore, 
But left more quickly, and the Landlord saw 
*Twas tragic verse that held him so in awe. 
The third night then our much enlighten’d host 
Alone determined to await the Ghost, 
And lo, the midnight hour no sooner sounded, 
Than he again into the chamber bounded! 
** Boy !” cries his master to the ostler John; 
** Go, fetch the Poet, fast as you can run, 
And ask if he the kindness me will do 
To bring his Play and read a line or two.” 
The frighten’d Ghost at this was seen to wave 
His hand, as tho’ a last adieu he gave, 
Then vanish'd, and, as far as I can learn, 
Has never since had courage to return. 


Whoever should this wonder read, 
May learn a lesson not so ill: 
A poem may be bad indeed, E 
And yet be good for something still. 
For if a Ghost bad verses shuns, 
And seems quite horror-struck to hear them— 
If none admire, takecomfort dunce, 
There still are plenty that will sear them! F 
We have often doubted the possibility of 
doing justice by translation to those foreign poets 
who highly deserve it: yet only such are worth 
being translated at all. To bring alien medio- 
crities—especially when faded—to other lands 
that have enough of the commonplace at home, 
is perhaps the worst kind of industry in this way 
that can be thought of. It is sure to bes 
failure,—it would otherwise be a grievance. 


‘OWwers, 





Transactions of the Kilkenny Archeological 


Society. Vol.I. Dublin. 
WE congratulate the county of Kilkenny 
setting a laudable example to the neighbouriag 
Irish counties by the establishment of . 
Archzeological Society.—The first-fruits of 
labours of this Association is a highly ¢ 
volume. 
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“i contains several valuable papers chiefly on 

‘+ antiquities: and we especially commend one 

“dled ‘ Brief Hints on the examination of Raths, 

chral Mounds, and Chambers, and the pre- 
ation of Antiquities,—which the Society 
do well to circulate gra 6 er 

country. It cannot be too genera 

-_ that the extensive and celebrated me 
jection of Danish antiquities was created mainly 
by means of the gratuitous circulation of many 
thousand copies of tracts explanatory of popular 

‘ quities—with instructions as to the best wa 
of preservin them—among the clergy, schoo : 

, and peasants of Denmark. ‘The igno- 
ranee of the peasantry on all matters of anti- 
‘an interest occasions the wanton destruction 
of many pillar-stones, cromlechs, sculptured 
, and monuments ; and numberless in- 
valuable ancient implements or ornaments of 
iron, copper, and bronze, pass almost daily 
into the wallet of the itinerant dealer in 
id rags and brass, and from thence to the 
fumace of the founder. If the peasant 
were informed of the importance of such 
things towards illustrating the history of 
his country, and thus made aware that they 
a value far above that of old brass or 
iron,—such objects of antiquity would generally 
be rescued from destruction, and deposited in 
some place of safety. The Royal Irish Academy, 
which is the national antiquarian body of Ireland, 
would render good service by endeavouring to 
create among the Irish a spirit for the pre- 
grvation of their very interesting antiquities 
similar to that so successfully excited in 
Denmark, and by the means there found so 
effective. In the meanwhile, the ‘ Brief Hints’ 
isued by the Association are very valuable; 
and we are glad to find that they have already 
been instrumental in rescuing from destruction 
arare and valuable silver fibula, which a poor 
na had found in the county of Kilkenny,— 
and which he was on the point of selling to a 
country jeweller who purposed melting it, for 
avery small sum of money, when his intention 
was happily discovered and turned aside. 

The following extract from the ‘ Hints’ is as 
applicable to England as to Ireland.— 

“Most antiquarian objects are covered with rust— 
atticles of gold alone remain unchanged. Silver 
usually assumes a blackish tinge. Bronze and copper 
in peat bogs exhibit a red or blackish tint; while in 
the earth they become green. Jron is always very 
much corroded, except in peat bogs. d also is 
oxidized, amber becomes like resin; and glass looks 
like mother-of-pearl by lying in the earth. Bones 
become black or brown in bogs, where they are 
always best preserved. Antiquities should never be 
cleaned, as they are thereby almost always in- 
jued. Still more should the finders be careful not 
to break them, which ignorant people often do in 
their eagerness to see if they are gold.” 

Wehope the Kilkenny Archeological Society 
wil persevere in their useful labours, — and 
meet with the support and encouragement 
vhich they eminently deserve. 





4n Essay on Thunder and Small Beer. The 
Kickleburys Abroad. By M. A. Titmarsh, 
&e. Second Edition. 
Tuovcn somewhat out of our way—we cannot 
tealst giving our readers a share in the amuse- 
ment provided by Mr. Titmarsh for his Christ- 
mas readers in the shape of a new preface to 
is new edition of ‘The Kickleburys.’ Into 
the merits of the quarrels between reviewers and 
authors reviewed it is clearly not our office 
toenter; but as a specimen of literary pugilism, 
is so clever a piece of hard hitting, that we 
ae tempted to exhibit a few of Mr. Thackeray's 
tttitudes and thrusts without concerning our- 
selves with the stakes contended for. 
In publishing a new edition of his Christmas 





volume, Mr. Thackeray fairly warns the pur- 
chaser that the Times newspaper does not 
ry of his work, and has a bad opinion 
of both the author and his readers. Having 
admitted that he never considered the brewage 
thus condemned as having any pretence to be 
thought a very strong potation, he turns round 
on his critic, and returns criticism for criticism 
in a preface bearing the above alluring title. 
He quotes the obnoxious article at full length,— 
and proceeds to comment on it at his ease. In 
the first place, he is greatly struck with his 
critic’s style.— 

“Tt has been customary,’ says the critic, ‘ of late 
years for the purveyors of amusing literature to put 
forth certain opuscules, denominated Christmas books, 
with the ostensible intention of swelling the tide 
of exhilaration, or other expansive emotions, incident 
upon the exodus of the old or the inauguration of 
the new year.’ 

‘That is something like a sentence ; not a word 
scarcely but’s in Latin, and the longest and 
handsomest out of the whole dictionary, That 
is proper economy—as you see a buck from Holy- 
well Street put every pinchbeck pin, ring, and chain 
which he possesses about his shirt, hands and waist- 
coat, and then go and cut a dash in the park, or 
swagger with his order to the theatre. It costs him 
no more to wear all his ornaments about his distin- 
guished person than to leave them at home. If 
you can be a swell at a cheap rate, why not? And 
I protest, for my part, I had no idea what I was 
really about in writing and submitting my little 
book for sale until my friend the critic, looking at 
the article, and examining it with the eyes of a con- 
noisseur, pronounced that what I had fancied simply 
to be a book was in fact ‘ an le d inated 
so-and-so, and ostensibly intended to swell the tide 
of expansive emotion incident upon the inauguration 
of the new year.’ I can hardly believe as much even 
now—=so little do we know what we really are after, 
until men of genius come and interpret.” 

Another sentence of the reviewer has excited 
alike the literary admiration and the moral 
resentment of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. It is 
as follows.— 

“* There is another motive for these productions, 
locked up (as the popular author deems) in his own 
breast, but which betrays itself, in the quality of the 
work, as his principal incentive. Oh! that any muse 
should be set upon a high stool to cast up accounts 
and balance a ledger! Yet so it is; and the popular 
author finds it convenient to fill up the declared 
deficit, and place himself in a position the more 
effectually to encounter those liabilities which sternly 
assert themselves contemporaneously and in contrast 
with the careless and free-handed tendencies of the 
season by the emission of Christmas books—a kind 
of literary assiynats, representing to the emitter 
expunged debts, to the receiver an investment of 
enigmatical value. For the most part bearing the 
stamp of their origin in the vacuity of the writer's 
exchequer rather than in the fulness of his genius, 
they suggest by their feeble flavour the rinsings of a 
void brain after the more important concoctions of 
the expired year. Indeed, we should as little think 
of taking these compositions as examples of the merits 
of their authors as we should think of measuring the 
valuable services of Mr. Walker, the postman, or 
Mr. Bell, the dust collector, by the copy of verses 
they leave at our doors as a provocative of the ex- 
pected annual gratuity—effusions with which they 
may fairly be classed for their intrinsic worth no less 
than their ultimate purport.’ ” 


Whereon Michael Angelo comments in a 
mingled strain of pleasure and remonstrance.— 

“ Heaven bless his lordship on the bench—what 
a gentleman-like badinage he has, and what a 
charming and playful wit always at hand! Whata 
sense he has for a simile, or what Mrs. Malaprop 
calls an odorous comparison, and how gracefully he 
conducts it to ‘ its ultimate purport.’ A gentleman 
writing a poor little book is a scavenger asking for a 
Christmas-box! As I try this small beer which has 
called down such a deal of thunder, I can’t help 
thinking that it is not Jove who has interfered (the 
case was scarce worthy of his divine vindictiveness) ; 








but the Thunderer’s man, Jupiter Jeames, taking 
his master’s place, adopting his manner, and trying 
to dazzle and roar like his awful employer. That 
figure of the dustman has hardly been flung from 
heaven: that ‘ ultimate purport’ is a subject which 
the Immortal would hardly handle. Well, well; 
let us allow that the book is not worthy of such a 
polite critic—that the beer is not strong enough for 
a gentleman who has taste and experience in beer. 
That opinion no man can ask his honour to alter; 
but (the beer being the question), why make un- 
pleasant allusions to the Gazette, and hint at the 
probable bankruptcy of the brewer? Why twit me 
with my poverty; and what can the Times critic 
know about the vacuity of my exchequer? Did he 
ever lend me any money? Does he not himself 
write for money? (and who would grudge it to such 
a polite and generous and learned author?) If he 
finds no disgrace in being paid, why should I? If 
he has been ever poor, why should he joke at my 
empty exchequer? Of course such a genius is paid 
for his work : with such neat logic, such a pure style, 
such a charming poetical turn of phrase, of course a 
critic gets money. Why, a man who can say of a 
Christmas-book that ‘it is an opuscule denominated 
so and so, and ostensibly intended to swell the tide 
of expansive emotion incident upon the exodus of 
the old year,’ must evidently have had immense 
sums and care expended on his early education, and 
deserves a splendid return. You can’t go into the 
market, and get scholarship like that, without paying 
for it: even the flogging that such a writer must 
have had in early youth (if he was at a public school 
where the rods were paid for,) must have cost his 
parents a good sum. Where would you find any 
but an accomplished classical scholar to compare 
the books of the present (or indeed any other) writer 
to ‘sardonic divings after the pearl of truth, whose 
lustre is eclipsed in the display of the diseased oyster;? 
mere Billingsgate doesn’t turn out oysters like unese; 
they are of the Lucrine lake;—this satirist has 
pickled his rods in Latin brine. Fancy, not merely a 
diver, but a sardonic diver: and the expression of 
his confounded countenance on discovering not only 
a pearl, but an eclipsed pearl, who was in a diseased 
oyster! I say it is only by an uncommon and 
happy combination of taste, genius, and industry that 
a man can arrive at uttering such sentiments in such 
fine language,—that such a man ought to be well 
paid, as I have no doubt he is, and that he is worthily 
employed to write literary articles in large type, in 
the leading Journal of Europe. Don’t we want men 
of eminence and polite learning to sit on the literary 
bench, and to direct public opinion? But when this 
profound scholar compares me to a scavenger, who 
leaves a copy of verses at his door and begs for a 
Christmas-box, I must again cry out, and say, ‘My 
dear sir, it is true your simile is offensive, but can 
you make it out? Are you not hasty in your figures 
and allusions?’ If I might give a hint to so con- 
summate a rhetorician, you should be more careful 
in making your figures figures, and your similes like: 
for instance, when you talk of a book ‘swe'ling the 
tide of exhilaration incident to the inauguration of 
the new year,’ or of a book ‘bearing the stamp 
of its origin in vacuity, &c.,—or of a man diving 
sardonically; or of a pearl eclipsed in the display of 
a diseased oyster—there are some people who will 
not apprehend your meaning: some will doubt 
whether you had a meaning: some even will question 
your great powers, and say ‘ Is this man to bea critic 
in a newspaper, which knows what English and 
Latin too, and what sense and scholarship, are?’ I 
don*t quarrel with you—I take for granted your wit 
and learning, your modesty and benevolence—but 
why scavenger—Jupiter Jeames—why scavenger ? 
A gentleman, whose biography the Examiner was 
fond of quoting before he took his present serious 
and orthodox turn, was pursued by an outraged wife 
to the very last stage of his existence with an appeal 
almost as pathetic—Ah, sir, why scavenger? How 
can I be like a dustman that rings for a Christmas- 
box at your hall-door? I never was there in my 
life. I never left at your door a copy of verses pro- 
vocative of an annual gratuity, as your noble honour 
stylesit. Whoareyou? Ifyou are the man I take 
you to be: it was you who asked the publisher for 
my book, and not I who sent it in, and begged a 
gratuity of your worship. You abused me out of 
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the Times’ window; but if ever your noble honour 
sent me a gratuity out of your own door, may I 
never drive another dust-cart. ‘ Provocative of a 
gratuity!’ O splendid swell! How much was it 
your worship sent out tome by the footman? Every 
farthing you have paid I will restore to your lordship, 
and I swear I shall not be a halfpenny the poorer. 
As before, and on similar seasons and occasions, I 
have compared myself to a person following a not 
dissimilar calling, let me suppose, now, for a minute, 
that I am a writer of a Christmas farce, who sits in 
the pit, and sees the performance of his own piece. 
There comes applause, hissing, yawning, laughter, 
as may be; but the loudest critic of all is our friend 
the cheap buck, who sits yonder and makes his 
remarks, so that all the audience may hear. ‘ This 
a farce!’ says Beau Tibbs, ‘demmy, it’s the work of 
a poor devil who writes for money,—confound his, 
vulgarity! This a farce! Why isn't it a tragedy, 
or a comedy, or an epic poem, stap my vitals? This 
a farce, indeed! It’s a feller as sends round his ‘at, 
and appeals to charity. Let ’s ‘ave our money back 
again, I say.’ And he swaggers off;—and you find 
the fellow came in with an author’s order.” 

Thus lightly does the sharpshooter slay his 
slayers :—this “ combat of two,” as we say at 
Astley’s, being by no means the least diverting 
of the Christmas diversions conjured up for the 
entertainment of the holiday folk. 





Gleanings, Pictorial and Antiquarian, on the 
Overland Route. By the Author of ‘ Forty 
Days in the Desert,’ &c. Hall, Virtue & Co. 

Tue productions of Mr. Bartlett must prove 

valuable companions to the hundreds of pas- 

sengers who monthly pursue the Overland Route 

to and from India; presenting, as they do, in a 

condensed form, an amount of information which 

otherwise could be attainable only through great 
labour and research,—together with a variety of 
suggestive and oe gy sketches of all the promi- 
nent objects which the traveller should not fail 
to observe. In his ‘ Forty Days in the Desert’ 
and his ‘ Nile Boat,’ Mr. Bartlett visited all the 
principal localities possessing historical or pic- 
torial interest in those portions of the route, 
—and we wanted only such a volume as the 
resent to complete the journey homewards. 
he present wb is as excellent as his former 
productions for its lively and picturesque narra- 
tive, and for the exquisite engravings by which 
it is illustrated. Of the latter we can speak in 
terms of almost unqualified praise. The letter- 

ress is entertaining in its manner of imparting 
information respecting the scenes that here 
appear so lovely to the eye. 

Of the engravings, the following are deserv- 
ing of especial notice :—‘ View from the Upper 
Baracca, Valetta’—most delicately and tastefully 
rendered ; the interesting view of the ‘ Knights’ 
Street, Rhodes’—‘‘a long and picturesque 
avenue of gothic houses, formerly occupied by 
the most distinguished of those military monks, 
and still bearing the undefaced armorial bearings 
of the different nations in Christendom, — the 
buildings being as fresh as if from yesterday’s 
chisel; the ‘Grave of Abercrombie,’ ‘ The 
Chapel in Fort St. Angelo;’ ‘St. Paul’s Tower 
and Bay ;’ the ‘King’s Bastion, Gibraltar ;’ 
‘The Landing Place, Gibraltar ;’ ‘ View from 
the Signal Station, looking across the Straits ;’ 
the ‘Signal Station;’ and ‘Catalan Bay from 
the Mediterranean Battery.’ Nothing can be 
more lovely than these last three views.—The 
distances are most delicately rendered, the 
foregrounds are vigorous, and the shipping is 
tastefully introduced. ‘Gi ltar from the 
North West,’ ‘ Carteia,’ ‘M “+ Cave,’ and 
‘St. George’s Hall’ are all ¢. ent; and the 
‘View from Europa Point 1. xing to Ceuta’ 
is —_ beautiful. The only prints to which 
we take exception are, the view of ‘ Hagiar 
Chem’ and the ‘View of Granada.’ These 





appear to us both heavy in effect and deficient 
in sentiment.—It is but justice to the engravers 
to compliment them on the ability with which 
they have seconded Mr. Bartlett’s efforts. In 
addition to the various steel engravings, there 
are excellent plans of Valetta and Gibraltar; 
together with numerous clever illustrations in 
wood,—of which ‘Cape Trafalgar’ is particu- 
larly worthy of remark. 

Although Mr. Bartlett’s book purports to be 
simply gleanings by the way, yet such pie 
in themselves constitute no mean harvest. In 
the ‘Nile Boat,’ Alexandria was fully described ; 
and our author, therefore, on the present occa- 
sion commences his travels at Malta. From 
Malta he proceeds to Carthage,—and thence 
to Gibraltar ; from whence he makes some 
entertaining excursions previously to his return 
to England. Besides the able descriptions of 
all that came under his personal observation, 
he supplies an historical account of Malta, and 
of the origin and progress of the Order of the 
Knights of St. John ; and he likewise furnishes 
a valuable topographical and historical sketch 
of the Rock. These, with the narratives of his 
visit to the ruins of Carteia and of that to 
Granada will be perused with interest both by 
the actual and by the fireside traveller. 


Passing by Mr. Bartlett’s description of the 
arrival at Valetta, —of the Stair Streets, 
auberges, churches and palace,—we will point 
attention to the numerous objects of interest in 
the Museum; where may be seen traces of 
almost every people that has successively 
occupied the island. This museum contains 
a Pheenician altar and various fragments of 
the time of those ancient navigators,—ancient 
sarcophagi,— Etruscan vases,—Egyptian and 
Greek sculptures, — Roman and Arabic re- 
mains, — with bronzes and coins of all the 
above periods:—the whole affording curious 
evidence of the many mutations which 
Malta has seen. Few islands, indeed, have 
known a greater succession of masters than 
has Malta. First, the Phoenicians, — who 
held it for nearly 800 years,—when it was 
wrested from them by the Greeks. It sub- 
sequently fell into the hands of the Carthagi- 
nians, — who in their turn were dispossessed 
by the Romans. The Romans lost it for a short 
time ; but recovered possession about 216 B.c., 
—and retained it for upwards of 600 years, 
during which period occurred the shipwreck of 
St. Paul, so important in Christian history. 
During the decline of the Roman Empire, it fell 
into the hands of the Goths—then of the Van- 
dals; from whom it was rescued by Belisarius. 
Next came the Arabs—then the Normans,— 
who were succeeded by the French; and finally 
the Spaniards, who ceded the island in 1530 to 
the Knights- Hospitallers of Rhodes,—by whom 
it was rendered memorable in the annals of 
Europe. 

The great siege under the Grand Master- 
ship of La Valette, when 30,000 Turks were 
slain in the vain attempt to conquer the 
island, had so far impaired the even then cele- 
brated fortifications as to oblige La Valette to 
abandon the Borgo, and to erect a new city on 
Mount Sceberass. He, therefore, commenced 
the present city of Valetta; which in successive 
years has become so perfectly fortified as to 
excite the wonder of the world.—To quote Mr. 
Bartlett :— 


“ Even the most unmilitary eye cannot fail to per- 
ceive that from whatever point an enemy may direct 
his attack he is met with some insuperable obstacle, 
and that, even could this be surmounted, he has yet 
to commence the Herculean labour anew,—that from 
all quarters across fire can be directed upon approach- 
ing fleets or squadrons,—that, in short, a blockade is 


; the only means of reducing such a place—a means 
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which, provisioned as the city is for 
and relieved as it would be e an English 8 at 
entirely out ofthe question... .. The French might ; 
congratulate themselves upon the facility with which 
they had acquired such a stronghold in 1798 Iti 
said that Bonaparte, on the evening of his arrival . 
walking round the bastions, suddenly stopped, and 
exclaimed ‘ What sublime fortifications !° to whe 
Caffarelli replied, ‘ It is well, general, that there 
some one within to open the gates to us; we should 
have had more trouble in working our way th: 
had the place been empty.’ When Bompans te ; 
asked, upon his departure, to give his instructi 
as to the defence of the fortifications, he conteniet 
himself with laconically desiring Vaubois ‘ i lock 
the gates, and put the key in his pocket’ * + 
“The importance of Malta to England can 
be overrated,—her possession of such a stronghold 
enables her to counterbalance the otherwise pre- 
ponderating influence of a rival power, and to prevent 
the Mediterranean from becoming ‘a French lake’ 
It is the stepping-stone to Egypt and the D 
the post of observation against the designs of France 
or Russia in the East, and an impregnable station 
for the Mediterranean squadron, which can be di 
hence upon any given point, with the despatch, that, 
in certain cases, might be of vital importance to our 
interests. It is of the greatest use as a coaling depot 
for the steamers carrying the India Mail; and its 
of no less value as a centre to our commerce in the 
Mediterranean.” 


The following description of Hagiar Chen 
cannot but be interesting to the antiquary.— 


“Tn front of a small hovel the driver drew up his 
caléche, telling us that we could proceed no further 
but on foot; at the same moment a fresh brace of 
guides, in addition to our little familiar, upstarted 
out of the shade of a pent-house—the roughest and 
wildest-looking denizens of the island whom we hag 
hitherto encountered. We followed them, however, 
without hesitation, and in a few moments obtained 


our first view of the temple—if temple that could be: 


called which’ seemed, at a short distance, to be no 
more than a confused heap of the same grey boulden 
which everywhere lay scattered around. If the first 
view was but little promising, we felt, as we hastened 
towards the edifice, that anything so anomalous, s 
unlike anything else, our eyes had never before rested 
on. The stones, which a little way off seemed 

less, now assumed a shape, but only to puzzlé and 
perplex us. The external enclosure was formed by 
immense upright blocks, placed side by side, above 
which towered a few, of enormous dimensions, and 
weather-beaten, ghastly aspect — wrecks that hai 
outlived ages of convulsion and change—relics that 
time had once almost entirely buried in the surround. 
ing soil, and had been disinterred again, like the 
gigantic skeletons of an earlier world. The portal of 
this primeval edifice simply consisted of an opening 
left between two of the above-mentioned blocks: we 
entered, and gazed upon the scene around with a 
increasing feeling of surprise, so evidently artificial 
was the structure, yet so utterly unintelligible its 
plan. * * Was anything ever seen so strange and 
inexplicable—so unaccountably intricate and eccen- 
tric—so unlike any known monument, from the ruie 
Druidical circle up to the consummate proportior 
of the Grecian temple? Or, to form a somewhat 
clearer idea, let him [the reader] clamber upon oneof 
the highest blocks, and cast with us a bird’s-eye glance 
over the interior of the enclosure. Even then hewil 
not be much the wiser. These strange irregular ¢r- 
cles, formed of upright stones, surmounted Stow 
henge-like with transverse ones—these doorways and 
passages, and flights of steps—these rude altars— 
odd jumble of nooks and niches — this enormous 
enclosure of colossal stones, battered and disintegrated 
by time and tempest, till all trace of the shaping- 
hammer is gone; what are they—and who reared 
them? The mind insensibly associates them wit 
some religious purpose—with the rites of:some dak 
and debasing creed. These weird-looking circles 
once resounded perhaps with the orgies of extinct 
superstitions ; and upon these altars the blood ¢ 
innocent victims may have poured forth in sacrifice; 
or, as some suppose, the structure may have bet 
intended as a burial-place, since in this edifice, and 
another presently to be noticed, are ehambers et 
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ae nd bodies, urns, and pottery have 
daly . on Perhaps they veh te served 
> rposes,—have been at once temples and 
fot ts * * In general, it may be said that this sin- 

edifice appears to be a curious stage between 
the most primitive style of building—the mounds, 

earthworks, and Druidical circles and avenues 
of stones, found in our own country and elsewhere— 
and the earliest forms of masonic masonry known 
to us.” 

These curious remains were first excavated 
and explored in 1839, by direction of Sir Henry 
Bouverle, then governor of Malta. Previously 
tothat time nothing appeared above the surface 
excepting the points of the highest stones ; but the 

t had been known from time immemorial as 
Degier Chem,—a name which gave rise to the 
supposition that the ancient structure had been 
the work of the immediate descendants of Ham 
at the dispersion of the great human family. In 
our view, however, there is no foundation for 
this surmise ; as the name is simply derived 
from the Hebrew and Arabic word pyp, which 

ifies ‘to set up:”—thus, Hagiar, stones ; 
chem, set up,—i. é. the stones that are set up. 
Among the remains dug up in one of the apart- 
ments, were bones of men and animals,—a 
human skull of Ethiopian type,—a group of 
ue images of females whose*position, 
sitting on the ground, and extreme embonpoint 
are indicative of Oriental origin. Again, may 
not the term EJ Mneidra have reference to the 
locality of the second mass of ruins ?— Neidra 
meaning view or prospect ;—the affix M, place 
e of the prospect,—a name peculiar] 
applicable to the situation of the ruins, on a brin 
olaprecipice overhanging the outspread expanse 
of sea. 

Before quitting Malta, we invite attention 
to the very interesting dissertation by Mr. S. 
o— ‘On the Shipwreck of the Apostle Paul, 
and the historian Josephus ;’ which goes far to 

rove that Josephus accompanied the apostle to 

e, and that he was in some measure the 
means of procuring the introduction of the 
Christians into ‘‘Czesar’s household.” We 
cannot do better than quote Mr. Sharpe’s own 
words, After a summary account of the ship- 
wreck as narrated by St. Luke, aided by such 
dlucidatory particulars as havé been supplied by 
Mr. James Smith in his ‘ Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul,’ he says :— 


“The only real difference between the two accounts 
[those of St. Luke and of Josephus] is, that Josephus 
does not mention the stay of three months on the 
island of Malta. He writes as if the ship were 
wrecked in the open sea, and he was saved by being 
atonce taken up into the second ship. This very 
great disagreement in the two narratives we must set 
to the account of Josephus's inaccuracy. The second 
thip he rightly calls a ship of Cyrene, for the Alex- 
adrian vessel, in a favourable voyage, may have 
touched at that port. He adds to the Apostolic 
history, the interesting information, that it was through 

Jewish actor, Aliturius, that he, and, we may 
xd, the Apostle and Christianity, gained an intro- 
duction into ‘Czsar’s household.’ That Josephus 
wiled in the same ship with Paul, we may hold for 
certain. No Jews born in Judea had the privilege 
tf Roman citizenship ; of Jews who had that pri- 

, the number was so small, that it is not pro- 
that two such appeals to Rome, by Jews from 

the province of Judea, should have been allowed in 
thereign of Nero, That two ships, carrying such 
Hebrew appellants from Judea, should have been 
Wecked in the Adriatic, from both of which the 
pasengers should have been saved, and landed at 
Piteoli, and that within the space of three years, we 
may pronounce impossible. So then the Jewish 
man Josephus, when a young man, made the 
wyage from Czesarea to Italy with the Apostle Paul, 
the Evangelist Luke, and their friend Aristarchus, 
part of the way, with the young Titus. He 

als the Apostle his friend, though worldly prudence 
his naming him, From these fellow-travellers 





he must have heard the opinions of the Christians. 
He was able to contradict or confirm all that they 
said of the Founder of our religion, for he was born 
only eight years after the crucifixion. But Josephus, 
when he wrote his history and life, was a courtier, 
and even a traitor to his country—he wanted moral 
courage, he did not mean to be a martyr, and any 
testimony in favour of a despised sect is not to be 
expected from him. The passage in his Antiquities 
in which Jesus is praised we may give up as a for- 
gery of the third century: it is enough for us to 
remark, that after having lived for five months with 
Paul on the voyage from Judea to Italy, he does not 
write against this earnest teacher of Christianity, as 
either a weak enthusiast or a crafty impostor. But 
he praises his piety and virtues, and boasts that he 
was of use in obtaining his release from prison.” 

Let us add the description of the far-famed St. 
Michael’s Cave, well known to the ancients.— 

“ Having taken the precaution of bringing a guide 
with blue lights from the Signal station, we descended 
the slippery pathway between lofty pillars of stalac- 
tite, depending from the roof above into the gloomy 
penetralia of the interior; and, carefully avoiding a 
profound pit upon our left, found ourselves in a 
darkness visible, and ina silence so deep and still, 
that the droppings of the water which percolates 
through the roof above were distinctly heard plash- 
ing at intervals upon the rocks beneath. Our guide 
lighted a pile of brush, which, as it blazed up, dimly 
disclosed to us a lofty vault-shaped dome, supported 
as it were on pillars of milk-white stalactite, assum- 
ing the appearance of the trunks of palm-trees, and 
a variety of fantastic foliage, some stretching down 
to the very flooring of the cavern, others resting 
midway on rocky ledges and huge masses of con- 
gelation, springing from the floor, like the vestibule 
of some palace of the genii. At a given signal, the 
blue lights were now kindled, when the whole scene, 
which had been but imperfectly illuminated, flashed 
into sudden splendour,—hundreds of pendulous sta- 
lactites before invisible started into view,—the lofty 
columns, with their delicate and beautiful formation, 
glittered like silver, and seemed raised and enchased 
by the wand of enchantment. But this glimpse of 
the splendours of the cavern was, alas, but momen- 
tary ; for our lights speedily burning down, we were 
compelled to retreat befcze we were involved in dan- 
gerous darkness. I have mentioned a gloomy yawn- 
ing fissure—to this, while groping our way out we 
contrived to give as wide a berth as possible.. It is 
the pathway, half beautiful half horrible, into un- 
fathomable depths below. - ‘ While our eyes were 
endeavouring to penetrate a little further into its 
mysteries,” says a traveller, from whom we quote the 
incident, ‘I suddenly flung my torch into it. The 
effect was beautiful: the torch blazed brightly as it 
fell, making for itself a sort of halo of glittering gems, 
as it lighted the walls of the gulf—momentary but 
beautiful. We tried this with all the torches it was 
safe to spare, for we were far from daylight, and then 
tossed fragments of rock and crystals, which echoed 
far in the depths, and fell we knew not where. It 
is supposed that the whole rock is galleried in this 
way. Explorations have been attempted, and two 
soldiers once undertook to descend this very gulf. 
One only returned, however; his comrade had dis- 
appeared for ever.” This chasm bears, moreover, 
somewhat of a sinister character, and it has been 
supposed that more than one unfortunate has met 
with foul play, being enticed within the cave by some 
assassin, and after being plundered, pushed into this 
horrible gulf, as a place that would tell no tales. 
Shortly before our visit, a gentleman who was de- 
sirous of exploring the place, caused himself to be 
lowered with ropes, bearing a light in his hand ; but 
what was his horror, so soon as his foot came in con- 
tact with resistance, to find that he was treading upon 
some substance that yielded to the pressure, while 
at the same time the pale gleam of his torch fell 
upon the ghastly features of a murdered man! An- 
other gentleman of our acquaintance has lately 
explored its windings for a distance of four hundred 
feet. The actual extent of this subterranean passage 
never having been ascertained, is a fertile subject of 
mystery and exaggeration—the vulgar believing that 
it is the mouth ofa communication beneath the Straits 
with Mons Abyla, and that by this pathway the apes 
upon the Rock found their way over from Africa, 





The Moors are said to have been well acquainted 
with its recesses, and it has even been fancied that 
some enemy might work his way into the fortress 
through these subterraneous passages.” 

We likewise commend our readers to the no 
less vivid description of the road to St. Martin’s 
Cave; and of the Cave itself, ‘‘ hung half way up 
a precipice 1,400 feet high, with the inaccessible 
rock above, and the murmuring ‘sea below, 
which made this cavern as it were a temple 
erected by the hand of Nature herself for the 
lonely enthusiast who delights to worship her in 
her most hidden solitudes.”—We must not con- 
clude without recommending the useful Ap- 
— to all intending to pursue the “Overland 

oute.” 





The German People represented in their 
Dialects, Manners, Usages, Festivals and 
a Deutsche Volk, §c.). By 
Edward Duller. Leipzig, Wigund ; London, 
Thimm. 


In this volume the author of ‘Germany and the 
German People’ has collected the details, scatter- 
ed throughout that larger work, which describe 
the life and manners of the lower class in the 
territories occupied by the different families of 
the Teutonic stock that speak dialects of the 
German. These he has enlarged by fuller 
accounts of the physiognomy, disposition and 
local customs of each race or sub-family; with 
specimens of the peculiarities of their social 
dialects, taken from proverbs, songs, and familiar 
terms of expression. The book may, therefore, 
be consulted with advantage as an accessible 
and compendious record of the leading features 
which distinguish the many dissimilar popula- 
tions forming the aggregate that we call Ger- 
many, and which are best preserved—here as 
in all other parts of modern Europe—by hus- 
bandmen and miners, by the shepherd and the 
forester, whose low station feels little of the new 
influences that have effaced such distinctions in 
the upper ranks,—and in whose narrow sphere 
of culture traditional habits and modes of feeling 
and speech live the longest, because there they 
form the chief elements of a plain and monoto- 
nous existence. 

Within the boundaries drawn by the German 
language, with Gravelines on the north-west, 
and Kénigsberg on the east,—on the south the 
Grisons and the hills above Trent,—Alsace and 
Lorraine on this side, Poland, Hungary and 
Croatia on that,—and Scandinavian Denmark 
for the extreme northern limit,—the land is 
divided, according to Duller’s partition, among 
six principal Teutonic families : — Frisian, 
Saxon, Frank, Thiiringian, Bavarian, Aleman ; 
each possessing a marked personality and a 
peculiar dialect of the mother-tongue,—each still 
clearly recognizable in its proper site, although 
more or less altered by intermixture with each 
other and with foreign races, according to local 
and political circumstances. After describing 
the qualities common to all as Germans, the 
author proceeds to trace the properties and 
aspects which specially mark their many 
subdivisions, as now existing in the rurab 
populations. These are set down in a series 
of thirty-six chapters; each depicting a single 
defined family or body of the descendants 
from the above-mentioned chief tribes, where, 
found with distinct local features, dress and 
customs, in the various provinces :—as Steier- 
markers, Holsteiners, Oldenburgers, Ditmarsch- 
ers, Hessians, &c. To these chapters are pre- 
fixed coloured plates, showing the particular 
costumes worn in each of the districts that 
embraces a population marked enough to calb 
for separate notice. These cannot, indeed, be 
praised as works of Art; but they give what is 
principally wanted here, a view, namely, of 
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the most notable characteristics in this depart- 
ment of popular habits. 

In the enumeration of provincial traditions 
and manners we are not surprised to find the 
ceremonies of marriage, with the preliminaries of 
rustic courtship, take the foremost place. These, 
in fact, as belonging to the deepest relations of 
private life, will ever reflect in strong colours 
any peculiarity of unsophisticated races which 
moral tendencies, acting on their physical con- 
dition, may be apt to throw out and embody 
in the form of customs or ceremonies :—while 
their connexion both with the natural affections 
and with religion secure them from innovation 
long after most others have grown obsolete. 
After these, if not on an equal footing with 


them, come the plays of children, the sports: 


and athletic games or combats of the young, 
lasting and characteristic traditions of ancient 
manners. These are duly noted by Duller 
wherever he can find them :—while he falls in 
here and there with some more curious features 
still extant in remote places; as for instance, 
among the Bavarian uplands, the peasant miracle 
plays, the shepherd’s dance (Schaffler Tanz), and 
the “ butchers’ leap,”"—something between an 
athletic sport and a morrice, executed, with 
great solemnity, on recurring church festivals. 
We have here named a part only of the 
various details of this volume. They appear to 
have been collected with laudable diligence, and 
are certainly well worth preserving,—as fading 
characters of a former time, now visible in the 
manners and usages of the humbler sort of people 
only, and likely to disappear at no distant period 
from among them also, The value of these 
unwritten and natural monuments of the past 
is now so generally recognized, that we need 
not enlarge on the claims to notice of a work 
specially devoted to their illustration in a field 
so rich as Germany still is in such living 
records. It will be a sufficient recommendation 
to say, that they are here set down with due 
¢are, viewed with a just patriotic sense of their 
import, and described in moderate compass. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Hard Up; or, Last Resources.—Tom Thornton, a 
young English spendthrift, living at Boulogne, and 
in disgrace with his friends for having married a 

French girl, is arrested for a debt of 6/., and 
thrown into a Boulogne prison. There, he beguiles 
his leisure by becoming philosophical, and writing 
a kind of diary, detailing the tenor of his life in 
prison, and containing sound reflectionson the evils 
ef getting into debt. At last, through the kindness 
of a certain aunt Lucy, who is fond of the prodigal 
and sends him money from England, he obtains 
his release, and is able to lead a quiet life at 
Boulogne. His wife, however, dies in giving birth 
to a daughter; and poor Tom, who has a heart- 
complaint, and will not go home to his friends, 
falls into a desponding state, and does nothing all 
a but gaze at his infant. At this juncture, an 
old acquaintance of his, called J. H., passes through 
Boulogne on a pleasure tour,—recognizes Tom, 
and hears his story. Tom dies; and J.H. fulfils 
his last request by taking charge of the child and 
«onveying her to aunt Lucy,—who relents, and 
adopts her. J. H. also finds Tom’s diary,—and 
publishes it as a warning to thoughtless youngsters 
who may be too careless about their tailors’ bills. 
Such is the fictitious mechanism of this little 
brochure,—which may, therefore, be described as 
‘The Sentimental Diary of a Hard-up Man.’ The 
narrative is slight enough, and scarcely calculated, 
we should think, to have the salutary effect pro- 
posed ; but, asit seems to be written from the life, — 
whether from the author’s own or from the imagin- 
ary Tom Thornton’s,—it may be interesting to 
such as would like to know something of the inte- 
rior of a Boulogne maison d’arrét without taking 
measures for becoming disagreeably acquainted 
with it at first hand.—In a postscript Mr. J. H. 








promises the public some more of Tom Thornton’s 
papers. If he determines to fulfil his promise, we 
would advise him to select some manuscript con- 
taining a broader glimpse of foreign men and man- 
ners than this diary of life in a Boulogne prison : 
—the style of which is sufficiently brisk and lively, 
but the matter somewhat flimsy. 

The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for 1851. ByCharlesR. Dod, 
Esq.—This publication, now in its eleventh year, 
appears with a host of new and elaborately com- 
piled information which the experience of former 
years has suggested as necessary to the complete 
utility of a work of the kind. The mass of valu- 
able facts here contained in a handsome portable 
volume makes the book an important addition 
to the library of reference. The events of a 
single year are constantly and largely altering 
the relations of which the work treats; and Mr. 
Dod spares no pains to register all the changes 
which “‘ births, deaths, marriages, and promotions, 
occurring among seven or eight thousand indi- 
viduals ” are incessantly bringing about. Among 
new features in the present volume—the article on 
precedence has been augmented and improved. 

ne new warrant respecting the East Indies has 
been noticed, and a table of diplomatic precedence 
added, A new article on the inferior titles of living 
peers has been prepared, by which the disappear- 
ance of some hundreds of well-known names is 
accounted for; and many remarkable facts connected 
with the Peerage are pointed out. A list has been 
added of the widows of knights and of baronets 
whose titles are extinct ; and additional particu- 
lars are given respecting many individuals who 
had been hitherto briefly noticed. 

Amongst books of reference for the year, we may 
notice also Messrs. Baily’s Who ’s Who, in 1851? 
This contains a variety of tables affording, in a neat 
and well-arranged form, the class of information 
suggested by the inquiry which makes the quaint 
title tothe volume. This little instructor is hand- 
somely printed, and the reference is easy :—an 
important point in works of its class. 

Whitaker’s Clergyman’s Diary and Ecclesiastical 
Calendar, The Colonial Life Assurance Company 
Almanack, and The Art-Union of London Almanac 
offer severally the special information indicated by 
their respective titles. 

Zig-zag to Paris and Straight Home; or, A 
Thousand and Fourteen Miles and Fourteen Days 
for Fourteen Pownds.—Our travelling author seems 
to have in view the actual statement of what every 
man may see for himself in fourteen days for as 
many pounds, rather than to make a pretence of 
novelty or interest in roads almost as well known 
to Londoners as the highway to Hampton Court 
or the river to Gravesend. In this particular, bis 
pamphlet—reprinted from one of the monthly 
magazines—is of service. We are of those who 
regard the better knowledge which Englishmen 
and Frenchmen are beginning to have of each 
other as one of the surest foundations for the 
future amity of the two nations. As exhibiting 
ina few words the results of fourteen pounds’ worth 
of travel, we may say,—that our author started 
from an inland town,—passed through London and 
Dover to Boulogne,—thence by rail to Rouen, 
where he alighted to cross the country on a visit 
to the great battle-fields of Cressy and Agincourt ; 
from St. Valéry a sort of a gig carried him toTréport 
and the Chateau d’Eu,—the rail to Abbeville and 
Breteuil,—and another gig to Beauvais. Senlis 
and Chantilly were also taken in the route ; and 
finally, Paris and Versailles were reached and 
inspected. The road is varied and pleasant. The 
most historically interesting parts of France— 
especially to Englishmen—lie along it; and a 
slight variation of the ‘ straight” line homeward 
would bring in the interesting towns of Arras, 
Valenciennes, Douay, St. Omer and Calais. 

Why must we Educate the whole People? and 
what prevents our doing it? By the Rev. Foster 
Barham Zincke.—Though he propounds theories 
and crotchets to which we cannot subscribe, Mr. 
Zincke has on the whole stated and illustrated 
the education question in a way that may help in 
attracting attention, now that it is again pro- 
minently before the world. 








The Great Exhibition of 1851; or, the Wealth o 
the World in its Workshops. By Philoponos ‘pd 
object of the writer signing himself « Philoponog" 
is, to institute a comparison between the produce 
of the manufacturers, designers, and artizang 
a) . 
Continental States, with a view to a 
the timid as to the probable results of the comi 
contest of industry. While we think he has ove, 
estimated the amount of alarm which ma: exist 
—especially as regards the manufacturing 
artizan classes,—we recognize a special utility in 
his little book. The detajled history of sever 
branches of industry is very interesting ‘—printing, 
piano-fortes, porcelain, lithography, fire-arms, 
papier-maché, ironmongery, and so forth. With 
valuable information on these subjects there jy 
much good advice interwoven.—To the chief ques. 
tion raised and discussed in these pages, the Bolton 
Committee have, as we think, given the proper 
solution in their address to their fellow-townsmen, 
They admit plainly that as there is a class which 
must be benefited by the Exhibition, so there jg 
also a class which may be injured. The first con. 
sists of those who fearlessly meet the occasion with 
their best, and abide the issues, alike willing tp 
teach and to be taught :—the second, of those who 
shrink from the contest, and lose the chances of 
acquiring a knowledge of their own defects, This 
is the warning we have always held out to the 
men whorf it concerns, and we are glad to find it 
adopted by the townsmen of Mr. Bazley. 

The Illustrated Year-Book. Second Series. Th 
Wonders, Events, and Discoveries of 1850. Edited 
by John Timbs.—There seems to us a considerable 
falling off in the interest of the subjects treated of 
in this ‘Year Book’ compared with those of the 
volume for 1849. The erection of a Church in 
Westminster, the lion hunt in Algeria, and 
two panoramas—of all those now exhibiting in 
London—are scarcely ‘‘ wonders, events, and dis 
coveries.” Nor do we find much care in compili 
information on the topics, such as they are. The 
facts and fictions appear to be taken up in any 
shape; here from the incidental remark of a 
weekly, there from the anonymous correspondence 
of a daily journal, as the case may happen. Another 
fault to which we must refer is, the indifference 
with which intelligence is transferred without a 
knowledgment. We find our own columns mor 
frequently copied than quoted. There is also a 
frequency of reference to a certain paper, which 
wears a very suspicious air of elaborate and in 
tended puffing. 

Notices of Chinese Seals found in Ireland. By 
Edmund Getty.—This little work relates to a very 
curious subject of inquiry, — the discovery in 
Ireland during the last century of a number 
Chinese seals. They are generally of porcelain, 
much vitrified, and in a manner indestructible; 
and they have been found in various places, 
under circumstances which seem to show that they 
must have lain many centuries in the ground. Some 
times they have been dug up in peat-bogs,—some 
times found in remote caves,—and sometimes ex 
humed from many feet below the surface of the 
earth. They are all alike in form and size; m 
presenting a monkey sitting on an exact cube~ 
and at the bottom of the cube are engraved certain 
characters in very ancient Chinese language m0 
now in use, the deciphering and translation of 
which for some time much puzzled the learns, 
However, this difficulty, with the aid of Dr. Gute 
laff and Mr. Comelate, of Hong-Kong, seems 
have been pretty well overcome ; but the gre 
question how these Chinese seals found their way 
into Ireland is as unsettled as when we adv 
to the subject more than ten years ago [Athen 
Nos. 646, 648, and 653]. No new light whatevt 
has been thrown upon the subject ; but it seems 
now certain that the conjecture once 
that they had been brought over by Lord Macatt 
ney, is untenable. Their age, too, as indicated 
by the language, is several centuries before the 
Christian era,—and the material is, we believe, 
such as is not now manufactured in China. Sird. 
F. Davis and Sir G. Staunton, i” ree 
appealed to on the point, are deci 
ms a that the seals are Chinese, and ta 
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are ancient; but they seem to be unable 

come to any satisfactory conclusion as to 
. they made their way into such remote 
ot anlikely places. The only plausible specu- 
wn seems to be, that they were brought to 
Jreland in very early times by the Pheenicians ; 
for as to the notion, supported by a quotation from 
Dial (which, by the way, is very incorrectly 

4.4 or else he wrote very bad Latin), that they 
came With pilgrims from Jerusalem,—nothing, 

it appears, to us, can well be more far-fetched 
ard futile. Mr. Getty has ingeniously brought all 
the facts and evidence into a small compass, and 
has stated the real point at issue very distinetly, — 
but he professes his utter inability to clear it up. 
The fac-simile impressions of the seals on stone 
ge extremely well done ; and we only regret that 
gh detailed illustrations should be applied toa 
natter that must be left in a state so unsatisfactory 

logists. 

= Life as it is; or, @ Handbook to all the 
Attractions, Wonders, and Enjoyments of the Great 
‘y—A new number of the ‘ Library of Useful 
Knowledge,’ affording a cheap and ready guide to 
the various theatres, concerts, picture galleries, 
museums, show-houses, divans, bazaars,—and so 
forth, Some few inaccuracies we noted in turning 
over the pages,—but they are of no great import- 


Honer’s Iliad, Books I—IV.: with a Oritical 
Introduction and Copious English Notes. By the Rev. 
TK. Arnold, M.A.—Mr. Arnold’s activity is un- 
ini His educational efforts, extending over an 
musually wide range, still continue to enrich our 
hool literature. Scarcely is one work out of hand, 
when another is announced as preparing for publi- 
ation. And, what is still more remarkable, there 
sno falling off in the quality of his productions. 
They all indicate such sound judgment in the choice 
of materials, and such practical skill in the mode 
of setting them forth, as could not reasonably be 
expected from any but an experienced teacher.— 
The present is intended to assist more advanced 
students at schools and colleges. A more useful 
adcomplete guide to the study of Homer we do 
nt know. Although it treats only of the first 
four books,—if anybody makes himself thoroughly 
naster of the contents of this volume, he will find 
no difficulty in fully comprehending any other part 
of the Iliad or Odyssey. The ‘Introduction to the 
Study of Homer’ which follows the text is an 
abridgment of Thiersch’s invaluable treatise on 
the language of Homer. It embraces remarks on 
prosody, the Epicdialect, the digamma, the changes 
of vowels and consonants,—with most complete 
lists of Homeric substantives, pronouns, verbs, and 
adverbs :—the whole forming an admirable grammar 
toHomer. The notes on the first two books are 
principally taken from Niigelsbach and Freytag ; 
thseon the third and fourth from Crusius. They 
il contain much valuable information on points 
of philology, mythology, history, and geography. 
The particles, which are a great stumbling-block 
‘omany, are well explained, and difficult passages 
carefully translated. 

Ecloge Curtiane. By James Pillans. Second 
tlition.—All teachers have felt the difficulty of 
neeting with a first Latin reading-book among 
tassical authors. None of the remains of antiquity 
wing written for the use of young persons, it is 
jot to be wondered at that to select portions 
muhciently easy of comprehension, interesting and 
lustructive, to suit beginners, proves a hard pro- 
hem. Eutropius is not purely classical,—Czsar 
ps often too difficult, especially in the speeches, — 
omelius Nepos is dull, as well as too hard for a 
" book, —and even Phedrus is rendered unsuit- 
ile by being written in verse, and too idiomatic 
w be easily construed by a young boy who knows 
uothing but his grammar. Curtius possesses several 
aims to adoption as a text-book for the lower 

min schools. His subject—the life and cha- 
ter of Alexander—is attractive and instructive ; 

8 style is generally pure, simple, and elegant,— 

8 pleasing and impressive ; and his reflections 
full of wisdom, morality and truth. In pre- 
img the second edition of this work, Prof. 

“ls has made good use of Zumpt’s edition, 

blished at Brunswick, in 1849, just before the 


death of that eminent scholar. The two lost books 


the book ; not to enable the student to dispense 
with exertion, but to insure the success of his 
efforts by directing them aright. Difficulties are 
not removed out of his way,—but he is furnished 
with the means of overcoming them by industry 
and perseverance. Besides the third, fourth and 
fifth books of Curtius, copious extracts from the 
remaining five are inserted, to illustrate the most 
remarkable passages in the life of Alexander, and 
thus give completeness to the whole. We very 
much doubt whether a better introduction to the 
study of the ancient Latin classics can be found. 

Horace, translated into English Verse. By 
G. J. White Melville, Esq.—The attempt of an 
Etonian to restore the love of Horace in the minds 
of those who may have lost the ability to construe 
him with ease and pleasure. 
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ASCENT OF POPOCATEPETL, 


HAvInc read the article in your columns [ Athen. 
No. 1209, p. 1877] containing an account of the 
ascent of the Volcano of Popocatepetl,—I have 
to submit some observations on the same which a 
long residence in Mexico enables me to offer. At 


statement of Humboldt, that the summit of the 
mountain had never been reached from the time 
of Cortes down to that of his visit, was believed, 
—and from that period to 1827 it continued un- 
visited. In the years 1824, 1825, and 1826, so 
many English and Americans arrived in the coun- 
try, that it was not to be expected the reproach of 
want of enterprise would remain much longer ;— 
and the honour of first removing it belongs to 
Lieut. W. Glennie, R.N.,—who, on the 20th of 
April 1827, reached the highest point of the moun- 
tain, barometer in hand, and determined its alti- 





tude above the sea to be 17,884 English feet. 


Hind’s (J.) 4" and Practice of Arithmetical Algebra, 3rd | 


the time of my arrival in the country in 1824, the | 


| On the 19th of October in the same year, a party 


of Curtius are supplied in the best manner possible, | of English and Americans ascended to within 
by a chapter taken from Thirlwall’s ‘History of | 1,000 feet of the top,—but were deterred by a fall 
Greece.’ Excellent notes are given at the end of | of snow from completing the task. 


| On the 12th of November 1827, Mr. Birkbeck, 
| nephew of Dr. Birkbeck, made the ascent to the 
| summit, with others; and obtained a barometrical 
| observation which gave an altitude of 17,828 feet. 
| Subsequently, Simon M‘Gillivray, Esq. (in 
1830, I believe), with a large party, made the 
|ascent. They were accompanied by the artist 
| Egerton ; who made sketches of the interiors of 
| the craters, from which he afterwards executed 
| paintings. 
| The account of the ascent of Lieut. Glennie is 
| printed in the Sol newspaper of the 8th of May 
| 1827,—-which now lies before me. Mr. Glennie 
| had many difficulties to contend with,—and had 
| to make various attempts on different sides of the 
| mountain before he succeeded ; but he established 
the track which has been since generally followed. 

Humboldt has given the height of the mountain 
at 17,710 English feet ; but the data on which he 
proceeded to derive the height were not such as 
to insure any great degree of accuracy. 

I have no wish to disparage the account of the 
ascent recorded in your number of the 28th ult. 
—but simply to do justice to the pioneers in that 

bour.—I am, &c. JAMES VETCH. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris. 

It seems to me that there are three good reasons 
for reviewing a book :—its being a very bad book, 
—or a very good book,—or a book that the general 
reader is not likely to have the patience or the 
opportunity to read himself. Reviewers of the 
first two classes of works may be actuated by 
selfish motives; but the critical reader who, after 
laborious searching flies off with his solitary grain 
of wheat,—his newly-picked-up knowledge—“ aw 
bout du bec,” as Montaigne has it, to feed there- 
| with his friends, is the one best entitled to the 
gratitude of the public. Among this meritorious 
| class I purpose to inrol myself, in consequence of 
having read, and by virtue of my introduction to 
yourself and your readers, the last volume pub- 
lished by the Société des Bibliophiles Frangais. 

Amongst the contents of this volume—‘ Mis- 
cellanies, Literary and Historical’ [Mélanges de 
Littérature et d Histoire|—I was induced to search, 
in consequence of the announcement that it would 
contain a hitherto unpublished correspondence of 
the Duchess of Burgundy; and dithough the few 
detached letters which are giveh'treat of matters 
so unimportant as to accourit satisfactorily for 
their having been omitted in former publications, 
I consider myself sufficiently rewarded for my 
pains by having become acquainted with a few 
| charming notes from that most charming princess. I 
| confess that the Duchess of Burgundy—the grand- 
daughter of Henrietta of England—the darling of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s declining years—the one 
bright being who threw life into the gloomy court 
which surrounded his old age—has always had 
peculiar charms forme. What an inexhaustible 
fund of spirits and vivacity must she not have 
possessed to have resisted the chilling influence of 
Madame de Maintenon and the growing austerity 
of the morose old king! She could have been no 
ordinary romp who could presume to perch on the 
arm-chair of the “grand monarque,” rumple his: 
stately frills, and delight him for hours with her 
lively rattle ; and unusual fascination must have- 
been required to induce Madame de Maintenon— 
so severe for the other princesses of the court—to 
overlook the follies of her favourite, and even con- 
ceal from the king her expensive fondness for the- 
lansquenet table and her somewhat coquettish pro- 
pensities. The charm which she exercised was, in 
fact, one which ever has been, and ever will be, 
potent in all ages and in all circles,—and which 
none before her had possessed in that courtly, arti- 
ficial world since the days of Lavallitre,—the 
charm of simple, unaffected nature. One cannot 
be surprised that the —_ egotist, wearied with 
universal servility, should have felt delight im 








escaping from self-worship, and relaxing into the 
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joys of paternal fondness for the young wife of his 
n. Since the untimely death of his sister- 
in-law, Henrietta of England, no princess of his 
family had possessed those attractions which he 
sought for in female society. The Princess Pala- 
tine, the second wife of the Duke of Orleans, had 
roved a sorry successor for the accomplished 
Henrietta ; and the first Dauphiness, the Princess 
of Bavaria, was a duller woman even than his own 
queen Maria Thérése! No wonder, then, that the 
young princess, when, at the age of eleven, she 
arrived at the French court, should have cap- 
tivated him at once by her childish simplicity 
and natural wit. Not the least part of her un- 
conscious fascination consisted perhaps in the 
fact, that with her he had a pretext for abdi- 
cating the self-imposed stateliness which no man 
—not even Louis the Fourteenth himself, with 
whom it had become second nature—could pre- 
serve perpetually without insupportable weari- 
ness. On the very evening on which he met the 
young princess of Savoy for the first time, at Mon- 
targis, he writes with great satisfaction to Madame 
de Maintenon that he hopes to be able to sustain a 
certain easy manner (un certain air aisé) which he 
has adopted towards the princess until their arrival 
at Fontainebleau. Dangeau tells us that during 
his first supper with his future little grand-daughter, 
he insisted on her occupying an arm-chair, while 
he sat on a little seat beside her. We can —- 
hope that the air aisé which he had assumed wit 
so much effort was persevered in until the arrival 
at Fontainebleau :—but I can very well understand 
how much Louis the Fourteenth must have en- 
joyed for once sitting on a little seat, and seeing 
-gome one else in the big arm-chair ! 

Years rolled on :—and the winning child became 
Duchess of Burgundy, and a most fascinating 
woman. With all her faults, debts, and flirtations, 
—she appears to have had no enemies. Her good- 
ness of heart and frankness of nature disarmed re- 
.proof ; and even the caustic St. Simon—the most 
. satirical of court tell-tales—has left, in a few pages 
devoted to her in his Memoirs, one of the most 
admirable portraits that pen and ink ever traced. 
“Indeed, it is so much better than anything I can 
extract from the volume of the Bibliophiles, that I 
cannot resist the temptation of transcribing it in 
part for such of your readers as may not be ac- 
quainted with it,—although I can scarcely hope 
to do it justice by a translation. 

The Duchess of Burgundy was at the age of 
twenty-six, he says, ‘ perhaps, strictly speaking, 
ugly — with hanging cheeks, a protruding fore- 
head, an unmeaning nose, full pouting lips, 
pencilled eyebrows, and light brown hair well 
placed on the head, — the most speaking and 
finest eyes in the world,—few teeth, and all de- 
eayed, which she was the first to speak of and 
laugh at,—the finest skin and most brilliant com- 
plexion imaginable,—the bust slight, but admir- 
ably formed, —the throat long, with the least 
goitre in the world, which was rather becoming 
(un soupgon de gottre qui ne lui allait pas mal), 
—the air of the head at once winning, graceful, 
and majestic,—the waist long, round, taper, pliant, 
and perfectly well placed,—the walk of a goddess 
treading the clouds.—Pleasing to all in the highest 
degree, new graces seemed to spring up beneath 
her steps and to attend her commonest words and 
actions. Her tone, invariably natural and simple, 
and sometimes naif though seasoned with wit, 
charmed every one by its ease,-—-which seemed to 
communicate itself to all who approached her. 
She sought to please even the most humble and 
ordinary persons,—but without apparent effort. 
One would have been inclined to think her ex- 
clusively occupied with whomsoever she happened 
to be with. Her youthful, active, and vivacious 
gaiety animated everything ; and her nymph-like 
lightness, which seemed to carry her everywhere, 
like a whirlwind that fills many places at once, 
gave life and movement to all. She was the orna- 
ment of every féte, the life of every ball—at which 
she shone by the perfection and of her 
dancing. She loved gambling, would be amused 
with low play, for everything amused her,—but 
liked high play better, at which she was always 
prompt, punctual,—in a word the best player in 





, the world, ever ready to make up every body’s 


game at a moment’s notice. She was not the less 
ready or pleased to spend her evenings in serious 
readings or conversations on books. She spared 
nothing, not even her health,—she omitted no- 
thing, to the merest trifles, in order to win over 
Madame de Maintenon, and through her the king. 
... With her, all vanished :—all joy, pleasure, 
amusement, and gaiety were eclipsed. The king 
feit at her death the only real grief he ever expe- 
ricaced in his life. Darkness covered the face of 
the court. She alone had animated it, had filled 
it with her presence, had imbued it with her spirit ; 
and if the court continued to exist after her, it 
was but to droop and languish.” 

Posterity has shared the regret experienced by 
the court of Louis the Fourteenth for the loss of 
its brightest ornament; and many historians 
(among others the author of the notice in 
the volume before me) have speculated on 
the probable course of events had the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth been followed by that of 
the Duke of Burgundy—the worthy pupil of Féne- 
lon—and his accomplished wife, instead of by the 
turbulent minority and disgraceful reign of Louis 
the Fifteenth, their infant son. Iconfess I have little 
faith in the power even of good princes to avert 
long-gathering tempests. It is enough for the 
reader of history to have to deplore the reigns of 
so many unworthy princes, without indulging in 
regrets that others (whatever may have been their 
promise) have not been put to that test which so 
few have been able to stand. Popular grief for 
the premature loss of such princes as have died 
young is often, in fact, the mere natural result of 
the vices or faults of those who have succeeded in 
their stead ; and a careful observer might console 
himself in most cases by detecting the germ of 
future disappointments hidden beneath the bright- 
est promises. The youthful Edward the Sixth, for 
instance, leaving the throne to his fanatic successor, 
was mourned by the whole English nation :—and 
yet there were traits in his still undeveloped cha- 
racter which seemed to prognosticate a bigotry 
searcely less narrow than that of his sister. The 
death of Prince Henry, the eldest son of James the 
First, was considered a national calamity :—yet 
there is no real ground for supposing that, had he 
lived, and had the second king of the house of 
Stuart been called Henry the Ninth, instead of 
Charles the First, the civil wars would have been 
averted. 

But these reflections lead me far away from 
my Bibliophiles. I promised to extract a moral, 
though a tiny one, from their collection,—and 
I will keep my word. Here, for instance, is a 
note from the Duchess of Burgundy to Madame de 
Maintenon, which most probably between 
one apartment of Versailles and another. It is so 
natural, that it appears to have been written 
standing; and the careless orthography sufficiently 
proves the impatient petulance of the writer. The 
word ‘‘aunt” is a term of endearment by which 
she sought to efface the difference of rank.— 

» “1707. 

** Guess where I would be if I were in the place 
to which my inclination beckons! I am ina 
horrid temper, for you would not tolerate the word 
‘‘vapours” which might to a certain degree dis- 
guise my freaks. The company that surrounds me 
is insupportable to me, and I endure it only in the 
hope of contradicting every thing that may be said. 
Can you fancy, my dear aunt, that the Queen of 
England can make up by her presence for all I 
suffer from your absence? I have no patience with 
it! Would she were in her kingdom, and we all 
together in so many sacks filled with gold, for at 
present I place our greatest happiness in that 
metal. I now dream of nothing but piastres, and 
wish I were in Peru. How mean I am getting! 
Write to me now and then some of your pretty 
things, that I may bear with composure the feel- 
ings which have taken hold of me.” 

Another :— 

** 1708. 

‘‘T hear that you are staying here, and I have 
foolishly promised to go and dine at the Ména- 
gerie. I chose the day that I had no princes with 
me to try and compose myself and do my own will, 





but one never can. One instant has e 
mine ; for without flattery I would rather be yw; 
you, and I would willingly, if I dared, give _ 
dinner to keep you company,—only that 3 
oe Sony may be as sick of principality as] = 
and that in consequence my presen 
distasteful to oa lhe ti. 

To the Duke de Noailles, she writes,— 

“ Marly, 2 

**T had taken very good note of the ae 
have been without writing to me, and have ¢ 
been several times on the point of writing fin 
myself, but I would not healt through the rego} 
I had made not to begin a written intereo “ 
which must prove irksome to me if I continns 
be as perplexed as I am about the Construction of 
my letters. I hope that when you have ONCE seen 
how stupid I am, I shall not be at so much Paing 
to try and appear clever. Many things have ha 
pened here since left. Never did the mes A 
talk so much, or know so little what it was talk; 
about. We are in fear of some great event ip 
Flanders ; but your gentleman arrived yestenig 
and sets off again in an hour, so I have not tint 
to write more fully. Continue me your friendshj 
which I value highly, and be convinced of that 
which I bear you.” 

There are several other notes as prettily words) 
and treating of matters as trifling. They ar 
pleasant reading, doubtless; but are they the kind 
of documents one would expect to see publi 
bya society entitling itself des Bibliophiles Frangaig 
—especially when it is considered that this is the 
only volume of Mélanges published by the Soci 
for the last thirteen years! You have al 
similar disappointments nearer home,—but Tay 
have fancied that they managed these things bette 
in France. It would appear not :—for in looki 
through the remainder of the volume, I find seyery 
far less agreeable papers than the one that I hay: 
introduced to your readers,—but none that 
to me more really cee or desirable to have 
rescued from the oblivion of the past—with th 
exception perhaps of a page on a rare specimen of 
paper of the thirteenth century preserved in th 
archives of the Préfecture of Toulouse, whid 
may interest amateurs. I cannot admit, as » 
many antiquaries and bibliophiles seem to think, 
that the mere antiquity or scarcity of a document 
renders it worthy of publication; and while » 
many historical and literary treasures are stil 
inaccessible to the public, it appears to me a waste 
of time and funds to publish such a mere list of 
obscure names as that which forms the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Rangon du roi Jean.” From the head- 
ing, I had hoped to learn some new details om- 
cerning one of the most disastrous epochs of Frend 
history; instead of which, we have only the nama 
of the collectors of the aide, or tax, levied for the 
king’s ransom, with the list of the sums paid by 
them into the treasury. It seems difficult w 
understand what help this document can eve 
afford to historical or statistical research. Again, 
—a catalogue of the books contained in the libray 
of the Dukes of Bourbon at the Castle of Moulim 
in the year 1507 occupies a great of the 
volume. These books almost all now form part 
the National Library of Paris, and figure init 
catalogue. What can be the use of reprinting tly 
catalogue of Moulins in its original form, with 4 
precise indication of the shelf or desk on whid 
each book was to be found,—now that shelra 
desk, library, castle and all have ceased to ens 
with the exception of one huge tower which sera 
as the town prison of Moulins! 

It would be unfair, however, not to ackwr 
ledge that the Société des Bibliophiles has ott 
and better claims on the public than the voli! 
which it has just brought out. Founded in 18 
and composed of twenty-four members all 
with limited resources,—it has published sevé 
works of real interest. Among these, I may me 
tion the ‘ Recueil des Cartes & jouer,’ or com 
collection of playing cards, from the fourteent 
the nineteenth century, with coloured engravili 
and the ‘Ménagier de Paris,’ or Parisian 08 
keeper, a book of domestic economy writtet 3 
the fourteenth century, and containing ™™ 
curious information. The Society promises lite 
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«ea neW edition of the ‘Heptameron’ of Mar- | insist on taking twopenny perquisites from the 


t de Valois :—which if accurate and complete, 
S Tbemost valuable. Unfortunately, the Society— 
for some reason (which I suspect to be, the want of 
nis) —prints but a very limited number of copies 
= some cases not more than one hundred ; so that 
although its objects, according to its statutes, are 
the diffusion of literature and the propagation of 
knowledge, —its labours scarcely transpire beyond 
the circle of its members and the initiated few. 
 ‘Ménagier de Paris,’ however, is a work that 
would interest all those who could manage to read 
the old French in which it is written :—and I 
romise myself the pleasure of bringing it before 
your readers on some future day. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ayy man walking about the streets of London 
with his eyes open, must perceive at nearly every 
turn some bald and imperfect spot which a proper 

ide in our great city and its monuments would 
make us desire to have removed before the coming 
May shall bring its innumerable observers and 
critics from all countries to provoke comparisons 
which in many cases cannot fail to be odious. 
London is not at best a very gy city,—nor has it 
the reputation of being very hospitable and polite 
tostrangers. A great deal of this ill-reputation, 
the growth of past years, when, truth to say, we 
were a little less civilized than we profess to be at 
this time,—may be shed during the next few 
months if we only study the ways and means with 
alittle care. Two millions of visitors, it is said, 
srecoming into London :—most of them will come 
in a friendly spirit, and with a disposition to be 

We have it in our power to some extent 

to make the visits of these men pleasant to them 
ar otherwise ; to send them home gratified with 
England and Englishmen, and disposed to take a 
more candid and favourable view of our genius 
and policy than they have hitherto done—or the 
entrary. This fact suggests a grave responsibility. 
Visits of royal and ambassadorial persons are not 
to be compared in either moral or political import 
to the popular visits of next summer. Without 
ing a figure of speech, we may say that the 
pple of Europe and America are coming to see 
the people of England. Our pride, our courtesy 
andour interests, therefore, all combine to urge 
ws to prepare, in a spirit befitting the occasion, 
to receive our guests in a manner worthy of them 
and of ourselves. Having engaged in an enter- 
prise so grand, no thought of a paltry economy 
should prevent the cleansing of our streets,—the 
drainage of our Serpentines and other standing 
pools,—the orderly arrangement of our parks,—-the 
opening of our public institutions,—and so forth. 
Itwould be very pleasant to fancy that a little 
more civility would be infused into our custom- 
house agents at Folkestone, Hull, Liverpool, and 
Southampton. Very convenient it would be to 
have a person speaking a few words of French and 
at the principal railway stations in London 

and at the ports. e British Museum will of 
course be open to visitors free of cost ; but we 
fincy it would add materially to the pleasure of 
sme of our foreign visitors to be allowed a peep 
rund the library. The periods of admission might, 
we think, be extended a little in the summer time 
Without damage toany important interest involved. 
Apropos of the Museum, we see it stated, by a 
correspondent of the 7Yines, that the Commissioners 
lutend not to erect the palisades in its front until 
our visitors shall have come and gone. If this delay 
arises from a desire to collect opinions on the pro- 
prety of fencing the building off at all with a set 
iron bars,—we think it probable that they may 
ultimately save the nation 12,0000. plus an 
absurdity. The educated Parisian or Miinchener 
would indulge in curious comments should he find 
Wat the same time taking down the railings from 
tout St. Paul's, and setting up railings in front 
Museum—at such a cost. We suppose, 

a matter of course, that it will be considered 
posible to get down the hoarding and clear 
fon the obstinate fragment of the lodge be- 
festival of nations begins. Will the 

Chapters of St. Paul’s and of Westminster Abbey 





nation’s guests? In the name of hospitality and 
decency, we hope not. The Englishman rambles 
from vault to tower of the Parthenon—from 
tomb to chapel of the Invalides—from aisle 
to gallery of Notre Dame:—shall the French- 
man be stopped and taxed at the Tower, at 
St. Paul’s, and at Westminster Abbey? We should 
be doing no more than is done to every English- 
man in France, if we offered larger facilities to our 
foreign guests for inspecting Windsor Castle, and 
for wandering about its regal parks,—dear as the 
Forest of Ardennes to the readers of our old litera- 
ture. No man is refused admission into Versailles. 
Greenwich Chapel should be thrown open :—no 
charge is made at the Invalides. Surely, too, the 
State prisons of the Tower—so full of sad and 
touching historical interest—the chapel of St. Peter 
ad Vincula—the noble tower of William Rufus— 
and all the rest of that striking pile of buildings— 
should be given to the public inspection. Would 
it not be possible—without to any great extent 
losing the particular advantages arising from the 
fact of the National Gallery being closed three 
days in the week—to enlarge for a time the privi- 
leges of the public at this institution? The Gallery 
is so central that it may expect to receive a vast 
addition to its usual number of summer visitors. 
We wish it were better lodged for their reception. 
Our readers will be glad to learn that the Book 
Post is about to be extended to the Colonies. By 
a recent Treasury warrant it is provided, that on 
and after the Ist of March, any book may be sent 
from any part of the United Kingdom to any part 
of the British West Indies, Newfoundland, Gibral- 
tar, Malta, or Hong Kong, or vice versd, at the 
following low rates : s. d. 


Not exceeding half a pound in weight . 0 6 
1 


Not exceeding a pound. oe 6 0 

Not exceeding twopounds. . . . .2 0 

—and so on. 
Each packet must consist of a single volume :— 
it must be sent open at the ends like a newspaper, 
and must contain no writing except the address. 
The postage must be prepaid,—if sent from the 
United Kingdom, in stamps,—if from the colony, 
in money.—It is understood that as soon as the 
concurrence of the several Colonial Governments 
can be obtained, the measure will be extended to 
the other colonies. 

It is satisfactory to have to announce that Mrs. 
Belzoni has at length received a pension of 1001. 
a year. Not pretending to understand the prin- 
ciple according to which these national rewards 
are distributed by men in office, we can form no 
reasonable conjecture as to why this act of justice 
has been delayed so long. The claim of Mrs. 
Belzoni toa share of the nation’s gifts was as good 
fifteen years ago as it is to-day. If she has now 
obtained no more than her right, it is obvious that 
for all these years she has suffered a wrong—all the 
greater from its being in connexion with a pension 
ending with life. Fifteen years is a long term at 
any period; but struck off from beneficial enjoy- 
ment at the end of a career of great labour and 

ril, it is peculiarly unjust and ungenerous. — 

e are glad to add that a claimant of another 
kind, Mr, Poole, the author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ after a 
long and active literary career, has also received a 
“retiring” pension of the same — 

The foreign papers are saddened Sby several 
obituary records containing names whose passing 
away demands notice in columns like ours.— 
Professor Schumacher, the astronomer in the Obser- 
vatory at Altona, died on the 28th of last month, in 
his 71st year. For many years he has been before 
the scientific world as the editor of the ‘Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten.’ He had been successively 
Professor of Astronomy at the University of Co- 
penhagen, and Director at the Observatory of 
Manheim, in the Grand Duchy of Baden. From 
1817 to 1821, he measured, by order of the 
Government, the degrees of longitude from Copen- 
hagen to the western coast of Jutland, and the 
degrees of latitude from Skagen (the northern 
extremity of Jutland) to the frontiers of the king- 
dom of Hanover :—a work which was afterwards 
continued by the astronomer Gauss. Afterwards, 
he executed for the English Government the 





measure of the difference of longitude existing 
between the Observatories of Greenwich and of 
Altona. Many other important works have come 
from his hands. He was a diligent and accurate 
observer :—one of his latest labours being con- 
nected with Encke’s planet Astrea. Professor 
Schumacher’s attention to men of science visiting 
Altona has endeared his memory to many of the 
astronomers of our own country. 

France has lost one of her geographical celebrities, 
M. Pierre Lapie—from whose hand have issued a 
multitude of valuable maps:—and one of the 
celebrated men of Italy—the poet Luigi Carrer— 
died at Venice on the 23rd ult. 

M. Frédéric Bastiat died at Rome on the 24th 
alt. M. Bastiat had achieved a European reputa- 
tion by his writings on certain popular questions 
connected with his favourite science of political 
economy. Without being a discoverer of new 
truths, he possessed in an eminent degree the rare 
faculty of expanding with clearness, veracity, and 
vigour the grounds and the effects of complex 
natural laws already developed by the technical 
processes of philosophy. His writings have been 
exceedingly popular, as they deserved to be,—and 
have excited a most beneficial influence. We 
believe that the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
tracts written by M. Bastiat, under the generic 
title of ‘Sophismes Economiques,’ originally 
appeared in the Journal des Economistes—a periodi- 
cal of which for the last six years he has been a 
principal supporter. M. Bastiat was a Member of 
the present National Assembly ; and he bore the 
highest character as an able, upright, and zealous 
servant of his constituents and his country. In 
point of fact, he performed his duties too conscien- 
tiously :—for there can be little doubt that the 
harassment and agitation of a political career at 
Paris has shortened hislife. The disease of which 
he died was a very painful and peculiar affection of 
the throat. He had suffered from it, more or less, 
for some years ; and the hard work of the last ses- 
sion of the Assembly brought the disorder to a 
crisis which the strength of the patient did not 
enable him to overcome.—M. Bastiat may be 
regarded as the virtual leader of the Free e 
party in France. He aided with all his energies 
the Association Frangaise pour la Liberté des 
Echanges,—and he did his utmost to spread among 
his countrymen that new and more liberal philo- 
sophy of trade of which he saw the effects in this 
country. When M. Bastiat and his party first 
commenced their crusade the odds against them 
were desperate enough. They are desperate 
still :—but if the good and able man whose prema- 
ture death we have now to deplore had been spared 
ten years longer, he would scarcely have failed to 
receive the honours which France has ever been 
forward to accord with no grudging hand to her 
distinguished benefactors. 

At home we regret to announce, among the 
deaths of the present week, that of Mr. T. 8S. 
Davies, one of the Professors at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich,—an old and valued corre- 
spondent of this journal. Mr. Davies was, we 
believe, originally a schoolmaster at Bath ; but 
had early acquired considerable reputation in the 
mathematical world by his contributions to the 
Diaries,—and more especially by a memoir on 
spherical co-ordinates, inserted in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh :—a work 
which, written at a period when the principles of 
geometrical generalizations were much less current 
than at the present day, is entitled to the credit 
of being an ingenious and philosophical extension 
of then existing methods. Probably few men in 
England were better versed than the subject of 
this notice in the methods of the old geometers, or 
professed a more critical appreciation of their rela- 
tive merits. Mr. Davies was for many years a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of London ;—and for 
some time an active member of the Mathematical 
Committee of that body. He was the author of 
several useful elementary works of instruction. 

We have to report also the death of Mr. Joshua 
Milne, the author of the celebrated ‘ Treatise on 
Annuities and Assurances,’ at the advanced age of 
seventy-eight.—Mr. Milne, we have understood, 
was formerly a clerk in the banking-house of the 
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Messrs. Currie previous to his becoming connected 
with the Sun Assurance Company, to which he 
performed the duties of Actuary for upwards of 
thirty years. He contributed various memoirs of 
great practical value in connexion with the sub- 
ject of mortality and its applications, to the Eney- 
clopedi« Britannica :—but his chief work—and 
that by which he will be long and honourably re- 
membered—is the one to which we have already 
adverted. This, although published so long ago 
as the year 1815, and notwithstanding the disad- 
vantage of an involved and awkward notation, 
still maintains its place as the most satisfactory 
and complete treatise on the subject in this, or 
probably in any other, language. It is remarkable 
for the union of the most comprehensive and sa- 
gacious views with a deep fund of erudition and a 
conscientious and self-denying adherence to the 
literal facts of observation. To Mr. Milne the 
community is indebted for the construction of the 
tables founded on the data of the mortality col- 
lected at Carlisle by Dr. Heysham,—which are 
now generally adopted as the basis of calculation 
in life-assurance offices—and which have exercised 
a most important influence on the growth of life- 
assurance in Great Britain. Mr. Milne is said to 
have left behind him the most complete collection 
extant on subjects connected with the statistics of 
vitality ; and it is to be hoped that some means 
will be adopted to prevent its dispersion. 

We are requested by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, 
the auctioneers at whose sale the spurious letters 
of Ben Jonson and James Thomson were to have 
been sold —and who appear to think that our 
remarks thereon in last week’s paper convey a 
reflection on the due discharge of their duty to the 
buyer as well as to the seller—to state that, as they 
had from the first strong doubts as to the genuine- 
ness of the autographs in question, an obvious “?” 
was affixed to the covers containing the letters :— 
a mark well known to frequenters of autograph 
sales to indicate doubted authenticity.—It may be 
well to ask Messrs. Puttick & Simpson who are 
responsible for the introduction into their sales of 
lots bearing spurious names,—and whether some 
more obvious warning than the “ ?” affixed to the 
covers might not be desirable to protect those who 
might desire to possess a particular autograph 
without being habitual frequenters of such sales / 

The Education question is about to assume a new 
and more hopeful phase in the North of England. 
Tired of mere oratory and agitation, a meeting of 
notabilities—we are privately informed—h¢s been 
convened at Manchester, under the presidency of 
the mayor, to discuss and draw up the heads of a 
Bill to be introduced into the House of Commons 
next session of Parliament, providing for the better 
education of the people. The district to which 
the measure proposed will apply contains a popu- 
lation of half a million—and is the head-quar- 


fore one of very considerable importance. 





| 
ters and example of a district numbering nearly | ferent kind of notoriety. 
three millions, The scheme now proposed is there- | only just able to repeat from day to day the latest 


While | exclamations of the multitude. 


Council on Education being first obtained.—The 
scheme is not yet made public in its details ; 
but we believe we are right in saying that these 
are the leading principles already adopted by 
the committee named at the meeting referred to. 
This committee is composed of the mayor and other 
leading men,—churchmen, dissenters, and unita- 
rians. The plan, so far as it is yet developed, is free 
from many disadvantages under which the scheme 
of the “‘ National Public School Association” la- 
bours, while it has features of its own which pro- 
mise to work better in practice.—We shall look 
for the publication of the scheme in form and with 
details with no little interest. 

A new and rather curious autograph has been 
offered, it is said, to the National Library of 
Paris. It consists in an unpublished ode of Piron, 
the well-known author of ‘Za Métromanie.’ It is 
entitled ‘ Les Confessions de mon Oreiller’ (Con- 
fessions of my Pillow),—and is considered by con- 
noisseurs to be decidedly authentic. It is signed 
and headed thus :—‘‘ To be given to the public a 
hundred years after my death.” Should the ode 
prove of the same kind as some others by which 
Piron did not scruple to offend public taste and 
morals during his life-time,—we cannot but think, 
in spite of its authenticity, that it might be as well 
not to give it to the public at all. 

Our lively friends across the Channel are only 
just recovering from what appears to have been a 
first-rate panic on the subject of California and its 
golden harvest. The recent enhancement which 
has occurred in the price of silver bullion as 2m 
article of commerce, and the gradual disappearance 
at Paris of the premium which gold has usually 
fetched there when compared with silver coin, 
appear to have carried a species of consternation 
into the salons of that capital ; and for the last few 
weeks France has presented the unusual spectacle 
of its literary and fashionable classes converting 
the Currency Question into their great topic of the 
day. Until the ministerial crisis of last week, 
scarcely any subjects have obtained attention 
except those relating to the operations of the 
banker and the cambist. The talk and the dis- 
cussions have run entirely on agios, per-centages, 
depreciation, and what, in a new, and by no means 
infelicitous, nomenclature, has been called ‘‘ demo- 
netization.” The Paris newspapers have been filled 
with most learned and unintelligible essays on these 
abstruse questions. The Journal des Débats, how- 
ever, as will be readily believed by those who are 
acquainted with that journal, has most distin- 
guished itself by the moderation of its tone and the 
sagacity of its articles on the current topic. To 
investigate a question at once so full of philosophy 
and so eminently practical, is precisely a species of 
employment in which the Débats could scarcely 
fail to bear away the palm. Many of the contem- 
poraries of the Débats have achieved a very dif- 
They seem to have been 
‘* Eh bien !” 


was 


keeping our readers informed of the character and | one, “it seems that California has begun to in- 
progress of the so-called ‘‘ National Public School | undate us with gold already,—that Holland has 
Association,” we have from time to time pointed | pushed off the whole of its stock of that metal upon 


out wherein—in our judgment—the principle was 
unsound and the operating power limited: and a 
fortnight ago we briefly re-stated our leading argu- 
ment on this point. At the meeting alluded to 
we are gratified in finding that our views appeared 
to have been in a great measure adopted. The 
fundamental principles of the new scheme, so far as 
it has yet been perfected, are these :—that every 
person has a right to be instructed at the public 
charge; that the necessary funds be raised by 
local rates ; thatthe buildingsand apparatus ofexist- 
ing schools beadopted as far as convenient ; that no 
ereed or formulary be taught insuch existing schools 
after joining the union to which parents or guard- 
ians shall object in writing ; that in new schools 
no distinctive creed be taught in the regular school 
hours; that all new schools erected shall be ex- 
clusively managed by lay persons; that Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools be consulted as 
to the educational wants of each locality ; and 
that no building be erected or lands purchased 
for the purpose of erecting a district school with- 
out the sanction of the Committee of Privy 





France,—and that Belgium is just going to do the 
same.”— ‘‘Eh bien! Gold,” writes another, 
‘thas really become a chimera. And then, those 
economists, who have not been able to foretell any- 
thing about this!” The Gazette de France, how- 


| ever, in the fulness of its economical ignorance, 


takes the bull firmly by the horns. ‘‘ But of what 
consequence to us,” manfully argues the Gazette, 
‘is the influx of foreign gold. Is it not perfectly 
competent to France to refuse’ to receive it except 
at an agio? And as to the national gold coin, that 
of course must be guarded, because it is stamped 
and proclaimed by the State.” The Gazette de 
France has already a great deal to learn,—at least 
on questions of trade. The panic, however, is, we 
have said, subsiding,—and our neighbours are 
rapidly discovering that the alarm has been out of 
all proportion to the danger. They are beginning 
to see also that a larger infusion of gold into their 
circulation would be a decided advantage and an 
immense convenience. We suppose that French- 


men get used to the nuisance of carrying about a | 


sackfull of five franc pieces,—or in place of them 


[J an. 4,75] 
a pouch of those dirty and illegible bits of par. 
which in spite of their insoly 
pay perform the functions of billety & 
anque. To an Englishman few things seem 
barbarous than the monetary economics of 
Continental countries where silver coin is al be 
exclusively current ; and to travellers at all ev 
the effects of the ¢vid influx, whatever those effogs 
may be in the way of displacing silver, wij] be 
eminently acceptable.—The effervescence hower, 
occasioned by the gold panic at Paris has drive 
the French Government to appoint a commnisige 
to inquire into the alleged depreciation of it 
bullion as compared with silver bullion ale 
advise on the question of demonetizing” ld 
coin in France,—that is, depriving gold coin of itg 
present privilege of being used as a legal tender j 
payment equally with silver. Of this commented 
M. Thiers has been named the reporter :—bat it 
is not believed that his report will recommend 
change of the present law. It has been j rd 
pointed out as matter for regret that M, P, 
the ex-minister of finance, has not been included 
in the Demonetization Commission. M, Miche 
Chevalier, also, the professor of political econ 
in the College of France, might have been ad 
to it with great propriety. M. Chevalier has beg 
engaged for some time on an elaborate work on the 
precious metals,—and we hear that a speedy pub- 
lication of it may be expected. , 


ent appearance do 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION, 

MORNING AND EVENING. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRay. 

INGS and SKETCHES IN OLLS, comprising works by the most 

eminent living Artists, is OPEN from ‘Ten till Three, and from 

Rg Fight. — Admission, including Catalogue, 18. — Sengog 
icket, 38, 

130, Regent-street. J.L. GRUNDY, Manager, 
EXHIBITION of MODERN BRITISH ART at the Gall 
of the Old Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5, Pall Mal 
East, is NOW OPEN daily, from Ten in the Morning until Duk, 

—Admission. 1a.—Season Tickets, Half-a-Guinea. 
5, Pall Mall East. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Se. 


The ORIGINAL DIORAMA, Regent's Park.—NOW BY. 
HiBITING, Two highly interesting Pictures, each 70 feet brad 
and 50 feet high, representing MOUNT TNA, in Sicily, during 
an Eruption ; and the KOYAL CASTLE of STOLZENFELS @ 
the Khine, with various effects. Admission to both Pictures only 
One Shilling.—Children under twelve years, half-price. Open from 
Ten till dusk. 

EGYPT, NUBIA, and ETILIOPIA.—The GREAT MOVING 
PANOKAMA of the NILE displays the scenery of these i 
ing countries, and the manners and customs of their inhabitants, 
presenting to the spectator the River and the Desert, the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx, the grandest Ruins of Antiquity, and the most 
exciting objects that allure the traveller.—EGYPTIAN HALL 
PICCADILLY.—Daily, at Three and Eight.—Admission reduced 


to 62; Pit, 1.; Stalls, 98. 





INDIA OVERLAND MAIL. — GALLERY of ILLUSTRA 
TION, 14. Regent-street, Waterloo-place.— MOVING DIORAMA 
of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting the following 

laces. viz.—Ciutra, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Aden, Ce 
on, Madras, and Calcutta—is now OPEN DAILY.—Morningsat 
Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and Evenings at Eight—Admie 
sion, 18.; Stalis, 2s, 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3s. Doors open halfa- 
hour before each representation.— The new Diorama of OUR 
NATIVE LAND; or ENGLAND AND THE SEASONS, wil 
shortly be produced in addition to the above. 

GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.—The Nev 
MOVING DIORAMA, illustrating “OUR NATIVE LAND 
will OPEN in a few days, in the Lower Gallery, forming a separate 
Exhibition from the Overland Mail.— Mornings at Two, Evening 
at Seven o'clock. Doors open half-an-hour before each represel 
tation.—Admission, 1s.; Stalls, 2s, 6d.; Reserved Seats, 38 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. —The CELE 
BRATED JUV LE He (the Lockwood og 4 
will perform Trios, under the nm of thei istructor, 
Frederick Chattert ily at_F ock.— LECTURE by dr 
Bachhoffner_on_ V Alc ELECTRICITY, in which 
exhibited ALLM/ d N S TRIC LIGHT, on Toe 
day aud Thursday Evenings at Nin TURE by 
Pepper, Esq., on FIRE AND asd 


fE AND, wit 
every Evening (except Saturday ight o’cle 
of the OXY-HYDRUGEN MICRUSCOPE.—EN' 
SERIES of DISSOLVI) VIEWS, illustrating seme 0 
ROYAL RESIDENCES ¢ UROPE.—DIVER and DIVING 
BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, Schools, Halt-price—Open duit 
from Fleven till Five o'clock, and every Evening (EXCEP 
SATURDAY) from Seven till Half-past Ten. 





SCIENTIFIC 


Turning and Mechanical Manipulation. By the 
late Charles Holtzapffel. Vol. III. Hioltzapiil 
& Co. 

Tuts is a work of the most complete character,- 

in which every thing bearing, however i 

on the subject is very carefully described. 

1843 we noticed the first volume with com . 

tion [Atheneum, No. 799, p. 156]; and — 

second volume appeared after the death of 1 

author, we expressed our fears that the 





would be deprived of the information which r. 
| Holtzapffel designed to embrace within 
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t contemplated. We soon found, 
volumes teal a store of materials had 
irewer mulated (Atheneum, No. 1036, p. 935, 

No. 1037, p- 960] by that industrious mecha- 
wi ._a portion of which is now published as 
-— of these valuable volumes. 

o are few things connected with mechanical 

‘lation which, judging from the specimens 

before us, will not find a place in this 

ork. ‘The present volume treats of grinding and 
‘ting, —of grinding and sharpening cutting 
os the figuration of materials by abrasion, — 
of lapidary work,—of gem and glass engraving,— 
god of varnishing and lackering. From this it 
ill be apparent that the title ‘‘ turning” is in this 
cage to be received with a very extended meaning. 
jt is unfortunate that nearly all books written 

a special subject deal with that one without any 
jenn to any allied subject, however important 
it may be. Authors too frequently suppose an 

tof knowledge which rarely exists in the 
individuals for whom they write ; and thus they 
i the knowledge which they possess ina very 
‘ t manner. Mr. Holtzapffel designed a 
qk which should be useful to every amateur 
tumer,—and which should be a book of reference 
to every working mechanic and engineer. In 
aarying out this design he has judiciously availed 
himself of all the information that he could collect 
ssto the physical character, the chemical composi- 
tion, and the methods employed in the preparation, 
of every substance mentioned as necessary in the 
nechanical manipulations with which he deals. 
The descriptive catalogues, alphabetically arranged, 
which accompany each volume contain in a con- 
densed form the most valuable information, to 
qhich reference from the text can be readily made. 

The skill of the mechanics of this country in 
every branch of mechanical manipulation—and 
more particularly in the processes of useful, and 
abo of ornamental, turning in woods or metals— 
has been so long established, that nearly every 
euntry seeks to obtain this class of their pro- 
ductions. When we reflect, that from the difficult 
and delicate processes of grinding specula and 
leases, up to the turning by ponderous machinery 
athe axle of the beam of a pumping-engine, the 
muipulatory details found in these volumes are 
prutically employed,—it will be evident that 
much labour and large experience have been given 
tothe task of collecting them. 

The editor of the present volume—who has 
fully entered into the design of the late Mr. 
Holtzapffel—promises the fourth volume with a 
much shorter interval than that which has elapsed 
between the second and the third. He informs us 
that one hundred and fifty pages of the fourth 
volume were printed under Mr. Holtzapffel’s super- 
intendence ; and that the notes left on the subject 
o “the principles and practice of hand or simple 
fuming” are ina much more complete state than 
those with which he has had to deal in completing 
tis labour up to the present point. 

We hope to see the completion of this work. It 
is nique of its kind in the English language ; and 
if the same abi‘ity and industry be continued to 
theend as distinguish that portion which is already 
piblished, it will furnish to the young in a most 
satisfactory form the experience of the old,—and 
give to the next generation all the advantages of 
the knowledge of the present in everything that 
Telates to turning and mechanical manipulation. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mos. Geographical, hatf-past 8.—‘ Progress of African Explora- 
tion under Messrs. Richardson, Overweg, &c.’-—* Memo- 
Tanda relating to Hong Kong.’—* Climatological Notices 
on the Country between the Caspian and Black Seas,’ by 
Prof. Abich. 

~ British Architects, 8. 
ological, 9,—* On New Birds in the Museum at Knowsley,’ 
By Dr. Kaup.—‘On New Species of Columbella,” by Mr. 
qastetn.—" On the Habits of Megapodius’ by Mr. Hugh 


Horticultural, 2. 
Syro-Egyptian, half-past 7.—‘ On the Turin Chronological 
Papyrus, by Mr. Nash.—‘On the Estate presented by 
the Sultan to M. de Lamartine,’ by M. Ernest Lacan.— 
On such Parts of Mr. K. M. Stephenson's projected Rail- 
way to India as refer to Asia Minor and Countries adja- 
> on eet Ainsworth, 
pe ngineers, 9.— On the Construction of the Building 
Yn, or the Exhibition of 1851,’ by Mr. M. D. Wyatt. 
ety of Arts, 8, 


icroseopical, 8, 
Tiel eal, 8—*On Damara Land, South Africa, by 
.W. Kolbe,—* On the Physical Characters of the Kaffirs, 





Zoolus, and Amenendos, by Mr. Cull, with living Speci- 
mens of those Tribes. 
— Russell Institution, s.—‘On the Search for Sir John 
franklin,’ by Mr. Weld. 
Tavrs. Royal, half-past 8. 
_ ntiquaries, 8. 
Sar. Medica), & 
_- Asiatic, 2. 





FINE ARTS 
The Schools of Painting in Italy. Translated from 
the German of Kiigler, by a Lady. Edited, 


with Notes, by Sir Charles L. Eastlake. Second 
Edition. 2 Parts. Murray. 


In substance, this new edition of Sir Charles 
Eastlake’s version of ‘Kiigler’s Hand-Book of 
Painting’ [reviewed in the Atheneum for the 
year 1842, pp. 219, 245, 272] differs little from 
the former, so far as its letter-press is con- 
cerned. The whole has been thoroughly revised, 
—and some additional matter has been added: 
but the distinguishing feature of interest is, a 
series of upwards of one hundred outlines from 
the works of the old masters, drawn on wood by 
Mr. Scharf, jun., and engraved by Messrs. John 
Thompson and Samuel Williams, to illustrate the 
text. These assist in defining the views of the 
author ; and present a chronological illustration of 
the history of the art,—beginning with the earliest 
picture of Christ, from a ceiling in the Catacombs of 
St. Calixtus, at Rome,—and continued down to the 
sixteenth century, in the Peter Martyr, by Titian, 
at Venice,—the Alpha and the Omega of the sin- 
cere and conscientious days of Art. Of the divine 
Raffaelle, are given, in very miniature proportions, 
the schemes of several Madonnas :—a class of pic- 
tures so numerous as to have necessitated some 
particular designation by way of title to each— 
suggested by and derived from an element in the 
composition of the individual work,—to distin- 
guish it from others. 

In his preface to the present edition, Dr. Kiigler 
sets forth the motives which have led him to certain 
changes and modifications of opinion during the 
ten years that have elapsed since the appearance 
of the former one.— 

** Meanwhile, further critical researches regarding Art 
were actively prosecuted, and various works and contribu- 
tions assisted to swell the materials, especially as regards 
the history of the darker ages of painting, in the most 
satisfactory manner. Gradually also the state of general 
opinion was undergoing a great change. The more the 
sources of knowledge and judgment enlarged, the more it 
became apparent that the modes of conception peculiar to 
the romantic period had confined our views within too 
limited a space, and that even so late as ten years pre- 
viously such views had partaken too much of that contract- 
ing influence. That which had been looked upon as the 
highest was now gradually being estimated according to its 
real relative value, and much which had been condemned 
as worthless was admitted to take its distinctive and some- 
times very considerable rank. The over zeal with which 
the one tendency had been advocated, and the coldness 
with which the other had been dismissed, now gradually 
gave way before the increase of knowledge.” 
Circumstances, he adds, made it impossible for 
him to undertake the compilation of the neces- 
sary materials ; and he was successful in finding 
‘‘a substitute in the present remodeller” of his 
book. This associate, Dr. Jac. Burckhardt follows, 
asking indulgence for ‘the unequal proportion 
in which he has enlarged the volume,—allotting to 
the ancient mosaics, to Byzantine art, and to the 
commencement of modern Italian art more addi- 
tional space than to some other even more impor- 
tant parts.” He adds :— 

**It was our part rather to supply a work which should 
assist in the developement of the history of civilisation, 
wherein those productions of which we have only retained 
the ruins, and those even of which we have only known 
the tradition, should take their places as witnesses of the 
century to which they belong. On the other hand, there 
are periods, such, for instance, as the seventeenth century, 
in which Art, though spreading in its luxuriance over a 
wide surface, yet finds a natural limit in certain chosen and 
significant master-works, and in which the connoisseur, being 
fully possessed with the general standards of art, may be 
safely left to his own guidance. Finally, I may observe, 
that external completeness never entered into our design.” 

The writings of Schnaase, Waagen, Passavant, 
Emeric David, Griineisen, Kinkel, and others 
are credited with the materials which they have 
vielded,—as well as papers in the ‘ Awnstblatt,’ and 
Gaye’s ‘Carteggio.’ Dr. Burckhardt has not, he 
says, ‘‘availed himself of the assistance of Rosini, 
in the history of the earlier Italian painting,” not 
out of any disregard to his authority, but from an 





unwillingness to adopt his peculiar system, not 
generally approved even in Italy itself: — “a 
system,” he observes, “‘ which requires a thorough 
local investigation to substantiate.” The German 
edition of Vasari, with the learned notes by Schorn 
and E. Forster, together with the assistance of 
Stieglitz and Herr Hugot of Colmar, have fur- 
nished, he admits, ‘‘ valuable addenda.” 

This mass of authority in support of the more 
enlarged critical views here maintained, give a 
new value to the present edition of this work, 
independently of the pictorial illustrations here 
added. 

Facilities of travel, a multiplicity of books 
of various kinds on Art, and such collections of 
early masters as have been formed by Ottley, 
Solly, Coningham, Lord Ward, the Rev. Mr. 
Sandford, and others, have been contributing to 
form a taste in England, in aid of which the pre- 
sent publication is important. On the most pri- 
mitive period of this Art-history, the page of Lord 
Lindsay has already supplied information,—and 
from the same source, the mosaic and the missal. 
Of this early period notice was not previously too 
abundant. The Editor says :— 

** Most lovers of Art have felt the want of a critical in- 
quiry into the nature of the works belonging to that darker 
period, and it is now felt that a history of Italian painting 
would be incomplete without some account of the subjecis, 
styles, and technical methods of the productions even of 
the remoter ages, In those ages are to be found the links 
connecting Pagan and Christian art, and an acquaintance 
with the externally dependent state of the latter in its 
earliest efforts enables us better to appreciate the freshness 
of its new life from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century.” 

In the early period of the art down to the days 
of Giotto the examples of mosaic design must be 
of great interest to those who have studied the 
connexion of that master’s works with such very 
early practice. The inquiry is one that we hope to 
see followed up by our own artists. It is one which 
would tend to enhance the merit of the labours of 
the earliest Tuscan schools,—which would place 
Giunto da Pisa, Guido di Siena, and Cimabue of 
Florence in their just degree as regenerators of 
graphic language and founders of a system of Chris- 
tian art. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Money—How Old Brown made it, how Young 
Brown spent it. A Work in two Numbers. 
Illustrated by Luke Limner. 

Tus clever series of outlines sets very pleasantly 

forth the morals involved in a title sufficiently 

explanatory. ‘‘ The father saw no pleasure but 


in accumulating wealth; the son knew none it 
could not buy. The father was sordid ; the son 
sensual. The father estimated men by their 
money; he did not check his son’s animal pro- 
pensities, but made a machine of his moral feelings, 
and discouraged the intellectual because uncon- 
nected with /. s. d.”—The defect of these outlines 
is, the not very usual one of exuberance of fancy. 

Simplicity of design is sacrificed to over-enrich- 

ment and crowding of details. 

The Villa of Lucullus at Misenum. Painted by 
W. L. Leitch. Engraved in line by J. T. 
Willmore. 

Ir was a bold idea of Mr. Leitch to propose mea- 

suring a lance with one of the greatest artists 

in his line that the world has seen. He has, 
however, come out of the attempt with much suc- 
cess. Not only has he done no injury to his repu- 
tation,—he has added to it in no small degree. 

He has been fortunate in having Mr. Willmore for 

his engraver ; who has here produced a plate that 

forms no unfitting pendant to Mr. John Pye’s 
beautiful print of the ‘Temple of Jupiter,’ after 
rner. That the last-mentioned work inspired 

Mr. Leitch may be seen certainly by an approxi- 

mation of the two engravings.—As an example of 

the conjoined labours of painter and engraver, this 
work may be pronounced the best that the Art- 

Union of London has issued. 





DRAWINGS BY THE SKETCHING SOCIETY. 
THE circumstances under which the several 
drawings in this collection—now on view at Mr. 
Hogarth’s, in the Haymarket—have been made, 
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are probably not very generally known. It is 


more than twenty years since a party of artists, 
few in number, agreed to meet at each other’s 
houses at fixed periods for practice in their art. 
The subject for each evening’s exercise was to be 
unknown until the hour.of meeting,—and was then 

roposed in each case by the individual at whose 
a the meeting was held. The drawings 
executed remained with the host of the evening as 
his property. The exercises themselves were well 
calculated to stimulate the fancy and test the 
readiness of the respective members; and the 
model sketch of many a future finished work, cha- 
racteristic of the painter’s art and creditable to his 
taste, has been struck out at these meetings. 

That sketches often contain a spirit and vigour 
in vain sought for in after-elaboration, is too well 
known to need here insisting on. An inspection 
of the impromptu ideas now collected on Mr, 
Hogarth’s walls confirms the truth in a more than 
usually powerful degree. Executed within the 
space of not more than two hours, they are strictly 
limited to the bare idea. The art in which they 
are expressed is rather, so to speak, stenographic 
than imitative ;—the thought and the matter are 
strongly suggested,—and the details of style are 
not sought for by the critical eye. The probable 
merits of a collection so formed will be indicated, 
when we mention that among the members are 
enumerated the names of Leslie, Stanfield, Uwins, 
Alfred Chalon, John Chalon, and F. Bone.—From 
the sketches now on Mr. Hogarth’s walls (once 
forming part of the collection of one of the mem- 
bers of this Society) we must be content to point 
to some of the most conspicuous examples :—the 
Bacchanalian Scene, by Mr. Alfred Chalon,—the 
Neapolitan Letter-writer, by Mr. Uwins,—another 
version of the same subject, by Mr. Stanfield,— 
The Destruction of Sodom, by Mr. Stump,—Lovre, 
Law, and Physick, by Mr. John Chalon,—Mr. 
Leslie’s Declaration, a subject afterwards executed 
for ‘The Keepsake,’—Mr. Stanfield’s Discovery, a 
group of officers and sailors planting the British 
ensign on a newly-explored territory,—the same 
artist’s admirable landscape scene, The Bathing 
Place,—and his no less charming Composition. 

The great interest of these sketches consists in 
the variety exhibited in the treatment of the same 
idea. It is amusing and instructive also to observe 
the ingenious paraphrases that have been made of 
the styles and subjects of certain masters of the 
older schools:—as Rubens, Cuyp, Salvator Rosa, 
and others. 





THE PAINTING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
58, Pall Mall, January 3. 

In my letter of the 16th ult. to your daily con- 
temporaries I took the liberty to suggest, on the 
principle of truth in architecture, that the metallic 
character of Mr. Paxton’s clever handiwork should 
not be destroyed by covering the same with any 
colour or colours misleading the mind with respect 
to the nature of the material. 

Now, as iron exposed to the atmosphere requires 
painting, we cannot for a moment dispute the 
propriety of covering the present structure with a 
coat of paint as a preventive against rust. The 
question then arises, which is the proper and most 
appropriate mode of proceeding in this matter? 

I suggested that a pale bronze of moderate depth 
in tone of colour (neither too dark nor too light) 
be introduced. My reason for so doing was, that 
in my humble opinion such a colour embodied the 
indisputable and unalterable principles of truth 
with respect to the nature of the material. The 
building is a metallic structure—glass and metal 
form its chief compounds; and if we attempt any- 
thing at all, it should be subservient to the main 
features of this material. As neither the cold and 
muddy colour of iron, nor the effect of a dismal 
British atmosphere as seen through a plain white 
sheet of glass, will satisfy the discriminating artistic 
eye of a British or foreign public, I propose to en- 
noble both materials in a manner concordant with 
their true nature:—the one by transforming the 
iron into the nobler metal of bronze,—and the other 
from the simple state of common white sheet glass 
into the glowing brilliancy of the best specimen 
of York and Cologne Cathedrals. 





There is an additional reason that induced me 
to recommend the use of a delicate bronze colour: 
—inasmuch as it possesses a tranquillizing (or if I 
may use the expression) a peace-making medium 
between the millions of chequered objects to be 
exhibited. 

I consider we should not do justice to our exhi- 
bitors by applying to their wonderful and differently 
coloured productions such frames as would certainly 
by their gaudiness totally paralyze the effect desired 
by their producers. In a picture by Rubens, 
Tintoretto, Guido Reni, Sir Joshua Reynolds, or 
any other artist delighting in the enchantment of 
colour, I need not say it would be positive van- 
dalism to inclose the same in a gaudily decorated 
frame :—and, on that account also, I maintain that 
the colour recommended by me is the proper one. 

I would earefully guard myself, however, from 
being misunderstood to mean that the bronze 
colour is applicable to the flat surfaces of walls. 
The ribs, or the iron skeleton of the building alone 
should be treated thus; while the flat surfaces of 
walls should receive a much lighter, and in fact a 
cheerful neutral tint,—effecting (if I may take the 
liberty of so calling it) a harmonious contrast with 
the numerous exhibited objects. A great deal 
more might, in my humble opinion, be done by 
the judicious introduction of coloured drapery ; but 
I dare say when the time of the Exhibition ap- 
proaches the discernment and sound judgment of 
the Committee will lead them to carry out many 
improvements desirable in a national affair of so 
vast a magnitude, and in which the good repute of 
national taste is involved. 

Meantime, I cannot very well reconcile my 
architectural or artistic conscience to the taste of 
one of the numerous correspondents of the daily 
papers, who recommends cool sage greens; on the 
same grounds as mentioned before,—that such 
tint, although pardonable and even passable in 
itself as a colour, does not at all remind us of the 
character of a metallic structure, and is only allow- 
able on a moderate scale in the very bronze which 
I have proposed. I have the honour &c., 

FREDERICK SANG. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Visit to the Studio and House of Ludwig von 
Schwanthaler. 
Munich. 

WE have just returned from Schwanthaler’s 
studio; which is situated in a street leading out of 
the city towards the great Theresa Meadow,— 
where stands the colossal ‘ Bavaria.’ The street 
was formerly called the Lerchen Strasse,—but now 
it is the Schwanthaler Sirasse, in memory of the 
great sculptor. Ludwig von Schwanthaler was 
born in Munich—was educated in Munich—worked 
and immortalized his name in Munich—and in 
Munich he died. His dwelling-house is in the 
same street as, and opposite tothe studio, which is 
a white and rather low building, standing back 
from the street, and forming three sides of a small 
court. The fourth side would be formed by the 
dweliing-house—a long building of one story—were 
it not that the studio and the house are divided by 
the street. 

The Schwanthaler Strasse, like most of the 
streets in the newer quarters of Munich, in spite 
of its gaily painted houses, with their tints of pale 
greens, pinks, greys, and salmon colours, their 
long rows of bright windows, and often their lovely 
clustermg vines and creepers—through which peeps 
forth here and there the white statue of the Ma- 
donna and Child, or a fresco of the Madonna or 
some saint, has a strange air of quietness, almost 
of desertion about it. No one is seen passing 
to and fro :—all is silent, as if sunk in a calm 
dream, 

The little court-yard of Schwanthaler’s studio is 
especially quiet, and the gravel is thickly sprinkled 
with small weeds. The folding doors of the studio 
open,—and as we step into the long gallery, before 
us rise, relieving themselves against a dull red wall, 
the colossal figures of the Hermann-Schlacht—or 
‘ Battle of Arminius’—the frieze for the northern 
spediment of the Valhalla at Ratisbon. Hermann, 
in his winged helmet, grasps his terrific sword, 





pausing for a moment in his slau 

feet press the reeds and mosses of the mo Strong 
the feet of a destroying angel,—his matted % like 
are blown back from his relentless brows re 
gazes down upon the fallen and struggling ts 
around him. On one hand are the my fg 
batants,—on the other, a bard, a female seer. 
loosened hair wreathed with oak-leayes a 
raised with a wild visionary look about it Pe 
Hermann’s old dying father, Hermann’s a *, 
Amazonian woman, bending over him. We os 
in the very heart of the old German welll 
transported to those mighty forests inhabited re 
Titanic race and by fabulous dragons, We. 
among beings of an elder world, large of lim) a 
of perfect proportions. They have had space and 
time to develope themselves in. those primer 
forests. They are not savages; it is not mere phys 
cal strength and beauty that they possess, Th 
are endowed with a strange intellectual beauty ang 
power that make the gazer breathless, Wig 
the grandeur and simplicity and power of thy 
antique, the sculptor has united a fresh ge 
ment — the wild mysterious poetry belonging 
only to the mythology of the North. Hig oj 
are not Jupiters and Apollos — but Thors anj 
Odins. There are a mystery and a grand uni 
veloped intellectuality about them which kindy 
the soul as does the rude, jagged peak of an 

or the sound of thunder,—or like the sight of the 
sea or of a vast plain. 

This wonderful group of the Hermann-Schlacy 
stretches along one side of the gallery. At on 
end stand casts from three figures in the Bohemia 
Valhalla; one of which—Wenzel— is 
beautiful,—and from the almost feminine character 
of the countenance turned towards heaven in a 
inspiration of intense love, and from the rich me 
dizeval costume in which the figure is clothed, 
might readily be mistaken for Joan of Arc, The 
entrance to the gallery is guarded by two stem old 
fellows, Huss and Ziska,—also from the Bohemia 
Valhalla. 

It would be too long a business to attempt to 
particularize one-tenth of the statues which enrich 
this wonderful studio. This gallery of which] 
have spoken, a corresponding gallery on the oppo 
site side of the court-yard, and a lesser one cor 
necting the two, and where towers the astoundi 
head of the awful ‘ Bavaria,’ are crowded wi 
works more or less successful from the brain and 
hand of this great sculptor,—who died in his forty. 
sixth year, and the last ten years of whose life wa 
an almost incessant martyrdom. 

Schwanthaler’s works may be divided into thre 
classes :—Firstly, those belonging to the old Scar 
dinavian world, and the age of Saga, of which the 
Bavaria, the Hermann and the Libussa may 
taken as the types ; secondly, the medieval ; 
thirdly—alas, that Schwanthaler should have 
cumbed to the dire necessity !—portraits. Ther 
are various colossal and illustrious dukes, electors 
kings and emperors, to whom he has- certainly 
succeeded in giving an air of stern dignity ; aud 
there are various monuments to men illustrious i 
other ways,—as Goethe, Jean Paul, &e. :—butil 
these statues are very mediocre in the present 
of the Hermann, the Libussa, or even the for 
statues of the Rivers which adorn a fountain 
Vienna. ; 

Schwanthaler revelled in the old legendary worl 
—his subjects are bards and seers as well as wi 
riorsandamazons. The Libussa is as unique asthe 
old Bohemian legend itself. Once having seen thit 
gloriously beautiful damsel, with her indeserib 
able countenance,—in which is a strange mingit 
of the amazon, the enchantress and the loving 
woman,—who can forget her? Yet who can ¢ 
scribe her, as she stands there in her power 
dignity,—the massy waves of hair flowing dow 
from her shoulders,—the rich folds of her somewls 
quaint drapery falling in ample abundance rou 
hernobleform,—one strong yet exquisitely moult 
hand resting on her hip, whilst the other bol 
an unfolded scroll? Yes, precisely thus must sé 
have stood when consulted by her future husbané 
then a poor knight, as to his fate in life, —and whe 
the astounding future which she will sar 
acknowledge to herself, much less to him, ? 
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she said, 


to her. Thus must she have stood 
«Wait till the evening, when—having 


my books—I will tell thee !”:—and again 


-.¢ came and she said, ‘ Wait till the 
when Onl shall have consulted my dream !” 
am, is the beautiful Melusina also :—and there 

ie of nymphs and river-gods all be- 
an to this class, full of a spirit as grand as 
tbat of the antique, but totally different. 
Having hastily passed through Schwanthaler’s 
io, which, with his collection of casts from 
“ rincipal works, he has bequeathed to the 
hs P Academy,—let us enter his house on 
the other side of the street :—that house where he 
4 his dreamy, solitary, strange fantastic life. 
“We first enter a kind of private studio. Several 
from his works stand there,—a beautiful 
drawing of the Hermann-Schlacht hangs above a 
po writing-table. The house appears to consist 
gf iut one suite of rooms, on the ground-floor. 
You ascend two or three steps and find yourself 
“a simply furnished but elegant sitting-room,— 
of course with an uncarpetted floor. Various 
‘tures hang about the walls,—none, however, of 
ruatkable excellence ; a variety of sun-pictures of 
‘sfiends, and views of the ‘Bavaria.’ The walls, 
[remember correctly, are a self-coloured green ; 
soi the most striking feature of the room is, a few 
gatuettes placed on brackets. Above the sofa 
fang the Sculptor’s first and last sketches. The 
fnt sketch, or rather carving, is a rude, little 
quint bas-relief, in a black wooden frame ; two 
int old figures drinking, if I mistake not, 
wi round it hangs a withered wreath of bay. 
The last sketch is, the figure of a warrior drawn in 


A lesser room opens from this one ; its charac- 
4, however, is the same. Nevertheless, a few 
tiings struck me in it. Fronting the door is a 
grne of a medieval character, although of modern 
yorkmanship :—one of those shrines with folding- 
dors, The figure within it seemed to be neither 
sMadonna nor a commonplace saint, but an angel 
sith out-stretched wings. Just within the shrine 
suod two little swans, each with a little piece of 
ney suspended by a blue ribbon from its neck : 
-a play upon his own name, Schwan-thaler. The 
der thing which, caught my attention was a sin- 
gilar drinking cup, formed from a tree-root; its 
sem curled and twisted in a strange grotesque 
maner swelled out to form the cup, which was 
ined with gold. The lid or cover was a mass 
é mall roots and strange knobs and deformed 

As you looked more attentively at it, 
behold! you saw a figure of a knight fighting his 
wy through those roots as through the stems of 
menchanted forest ; now he rested and slept, now 
te was hospitably entertained by a hermit in his 
wl. It is a queer, grotesque drinking cup. 
&hwanthaler had carved it at his leisure, and was 
rey fond of it; he and his friends used to drink 
ai of it on his birth and name days. 

We next entered his bed-chamber, which opened 
«ut of this room and was also on the ground floor :— 
aquet, holy-looking little room. Some pictures 
vere hung on the walls, and on the porcelain stone 
sod a statuette of Thorwaldsen’s Christ. The 
vidow opens into a garden; and the branches of 
‘vine are twined across it so as in summer to 
fom a lovely green blind of leaves,—which is by 
0 means uncommon here, and the effect of which 
uvery pretty and poetical. Here stood the bed on 
vhich the Sculptor had died,—where his eyes had 

ed upon this world. Strange, wild tales are told 
dhislast illness, as he lay on this bed. Wild visions 
én then haunted his brain, which he realized 
wound him. Sometimes he would have men 
bought from the studio and arrayed in quaint old 
‘uour, and whilst they fought and wrestled before 

mhe would lie and dream of combats and tour- 
taments. I have heard also that a very short time 
e his death, on the “ name-day” of a relative 
miright good friend of his, he moulded in clay, 
& he lay on his bed, a figure of his friend, and 
it laid out, I believe, as though it were dead, 
~vhilst two of the workmen from the studio, dis- 
ind as good and evil spirits, contended for the 
¥;—the evil one, much to the poor friend’s 
‘usternation, bearing off the prize! Shortly after, 





in this very chamber, still stranger visions—visions 
more awful than even his imagination could conjure 
up—burst on him; and he himself had to pass 
through a more mysterious struggle than any com- 
bat in romance—the struggle of death! 

The cousin of Schwanthaler, who went through 
the house with us, brought out from a cabinet in his 
chamber two plastic masks :—one taken when he was 
about sixteen, a refined delicate face, with a sen- 
sitive expression about the youthful lips; the other 
taken after death, the same face, but how matured 
by thought, labour, pain,—beautiful, emaciated 
and stamped with the seal of death,—the face of 
one who had suffered intensely, but had attained to 
peace. I know how he looked in life, too, from a 
drawing made of him by Kaulbach. It is a face 
which from its delicacy might have been a woman’s, 
except for a strong moustache that conceals the 
beautiful upper lip, and for the strength of the 
strong man’s and poet’s soul which gazes out of 
his eyes. They are very large and have a sort of 
astonished look, as though they were ever’ seeing 
visions which were not of this world. 

We had now to visit the sanctum sanctorum. 
We descended a narrow flight of some five or six 
steps from the bed-room into a queer little apart- 
ment half under ground. The walls were stone; two 
small windows lighted it,—one of stained glass,— 
the other, quite a little loophole, was covered on the 
outside by its vine, the leaves of which in summer 
would look more green and tender than ever from 
their coming in such.sharp contrast with the hard 
gloomy stone walls. In this little cellar there 
was just room for a small stove, a bench on 
which about three people might sit,—certainly no 
more—and a table. A shelf or two ran along the 
walls,—and on these stood a vast variety of the 
quaintest old goblets and drinking cups. Oldarmour 
and strange old swords hung upon the walls. Here 
Schwanthaler, his cousin said, used to sit for hours; 
here, too, no doubt, he saw strange visions; and 
here, too, he and his beloved friends—worthy and 
noble friends !—used to sit, and drank wine out of 
the queer old drinking cup with its knight and 
hermit and out of many another strange old goblet. 

Such is the house of the great sculptor,—and 
such some of the old memories that haunt it. 





Frvgz-Art Gossip.—The Marble Arch affords 
another instance of the strange, unsatisfactory 
and even perverse manner in which matters of 
the kind are here managed. As the necessity 
of removing it from its original site must have 
been foreseen years ago, when the altera- 
tion of the Palace was commenced, it is un- 
accountable that its future destination should not 
have been duly considered at that time. At any 
rate, there has been ample leisure for making a 
deliberate choice of a suitable situation :—and it 
was only the supposition of most cautious deliber- 
ation that could account for its not being taken 
down and re-erected somewhere else, long ago. 
What, then, is there now to excuse the apparently 
hurried, precipitate, and desperate selection—if 
the term selection be not a misnomer—of almost 
the least eligible locality in London for such 
an architectural object, -——- when many others 
might have been found in which it would 
have displayed itself to infinitely greater advan- 
tage than it did in its former place,—in fact, where 
it would have struck the eye as an important 
piece of ornamental architecture ? Had the public 
shown themselves wholly indifferent as to what 
became of the arch, and whether it were ever 
re-erected or not, we might be less surprised at the 
unlucky silence and secrecy that have been observed 
by the official arbiters of its fate up to the last 
moment possible. But there have been many 
suggestions made from time to time, some of 
which at least were well worthy of being seriously 
considered. They have, however, one and all been 
contemptuously ignored. Not one of the sites 
proposed was, perhaps, perfectly free from objec- 
tion: of one of them, indeed, the adoption would 
have required very extensive alterations of the 
locality, and have involved a formidable outlay in 
the purchase of valuable property in order to pro- 
vide the site itself,—it being one rather in posse 





than in esse. Besides which, we do not think 
it would be any particular improvement to 
St. James’s Park to expose it to all the noise 
and bustle of Charing Cross by a direct opening 
into it through Spring Gardens. Some of the 
other schemes, on the contrary, were not only per- 
fectly feasible,—but had very much to recommend 
them on artistic grounds. At all events, there 
was one tolerably efficient and easy mode of testing 
them,—namely, to employ a competent artist to 
embody the several ideas in as many perspective 
drawings made to the same scale ; so that they 
being all not only on the same scale, but by the 
same hand, an unbiassed comparison could have 
been instituted as to which of the sites so shown 
exhibited the arch to the greatest advantage. Such 
course is not a usual one; and it is perhaps owing 
to its not being resorted to—obvious and straight- 
forward as it is—that so many flagrant oversights 
and mistakes are committed, and that works in- 
tended for public ornament and as achievements 
of Art turn out either very insipid performances or 
else downright absurdities and deformities. Hada 
proper drawing-—or perhaps several from different 
points of view—been made beforehand in order to 
show what would be the effect of the colossal 
Wellington statue when placed upon the arch 
in the Green Park, such simple and economical 
mode of experiment would have saved the labour 
of hoisting up to that unlucky eminence what, 
grotesque as is its appearance, we must now despair 
of ever seeing removed, Full certain we are, that 
had any representration of the arch on its intended 
site at Cumberland Gate been made on paper, the 
utter ineligibility of the locality must have been ap- 
parent at once. Even those under whose directions 
the work has been begun seem to have some un- 
pleasant misgivings,—to feel pretty well assured 
that their scheme will incur general disapprobation, 
and would have been thwarted had proper publicity 
been given to it in due time, when remonstrance 
might have been availing. Were such not the case, 
why should there have been any mystery on the 
occasion ? 

Amor z the demonstrations making all over the 
country to do honour to the memory of Sir Robert 
Peel, what has become of the City monument ? 
Since the proceedings that followed shortly after his 
death—and which promised a memorial worthy 
of the first commercial community of the empire,— 
nothing has been heard, so far as the public know, 
of this movement, or of the destination of the sums 
subscribed to carry it out. Has the City of London 
failed in the attempt to illustrate her pride in her 
own great citizen, when lesser communities — 
such as Manchester and Leeds—are already in the 
field with completed subscriptions and operations 
ready to be practically commenced ? 

The very valuable and interesting collection of 
prints formed with great judgment by Mr. Maber- 
ley will, it is said, be submitted to public compe- 
tition early in the ensuing spring. In it will be 
found the choicest specimens of etchings from the 
hands of;Albert Diirer, Marc Antonio, and Rem- 
brandt, in the finest and mst varied states. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows.— 
‘Those who speculate on profiting by the approach- 
ing Exhibition seem to have overlooked the oppor- 
tunity afforded by it of converting what is now a 
very unprofitable property into a thriving esta- 
blishment,—and one which might be permanent. 
By a very slight alteration Exeter Change might 
be converted from a dismal, woe-begone solitude, 
into a well-frequented rendezvous,—if any one 
would engage the entire locale, and fit it up as a 
Café and Restaurateur’s. Almost all the altera- 
tion required would be, to glaze the entrances and 
to remove the fronts of the shops,—which last 
would then become so many separate cabinets or 
boxes, with a dining-table in each. An extra 
consumption of gas would have to be calculated on, 
—as it would be necessary to begin to light up very 
early ; and it would also be necessary to convert 
some adjoining house into the culinary offices re- 
quisite for an establishment of the kind on such a 
scale. That, however, being done, and the esta- 
blishment properly conducted, and moderate in its 
charges in proportion to the accommodation af- 
forded, I would venture to engage for its sucooss, 
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—located as it would be in the immediate vicinity 
of the Strand and the theatres, and also of the in- 
creasing traffic over Waterloo-bridge to the rail- 
road.” At present, Exeter Change is of no ser- 
vice whatever to the public as a thoroughfare,— 
and as property it can be of scarcely any value at 
all. 


We read in the Builder's Circular that among 
the next improvements in Pall Mall—every year 
acquiring some new title to the designation 
‘street of palaces” —is to be an enlargement 
and change in the exterior of the Ordnance 
Office. A new wing is already commenced :—two 
houses having been taken down for the purpose. 
The design is plain Italian; the walls being faced 
with white brick and dressed with stone. The new 
wing will contain sixty additional rooms.—At some 
future time a new wing may be added on the other 
side, so as to make the whole edifice uniform. 

The tastes which can enjoy and the means which 
can command the more perfect and durable forms 
in which Art ministers to the intellectual appetite 
are growing in our large towns,—if slowly, yet 
certainly. Liverpool, in its Custom House, its 
St. George’s Hall, its Sailors’ Home, has erected 
edifices worthy of a great metropolis. The new 
front of the Exchange in Manchester, the almost 
completed Infirmary, and the New Borough Gaol 
are features of that town which would hardly have 
been conceivable to the fathers of the present race 
of its inhabitants. Not to speak of the architec- 
ture only, there are men still living who remember 
a time when Art was there absolutely a stranger 
alike to the home and to the street. Thirty years 
ago there were not 100/. worth of pictures in all 
Preston—and yet we had lately an opportunity of 
inspecting a single collection in private hands in 
that town said to be worth 15,000/. With the 
genius and enterprise which converted Newcastle 
into the finest provincial town in England every 
reader is acquainted. Even the towns which 
have been least alive to this sentiment of progress 
are now beginning to stir in the matter. Every 
stranger in Leeds has remarked on the poverty of 
that great centre of manufacturing activity in 
works of Art ; and the more intelligent and tra- 
velled residerits have long regretted the apathy of 
their townsmen in all that related to mere beauty 
of form in their houses and public buildings. The 
want of a decent town hall and a commodious cloth- 
market—edifices which are to Leeds what the 
Exchange and Mansion House are to London— 
were felt to be particularly disgraceful in the 
virtual metropolis of Yorkshire,—and an agitation 
has long been in progress to supply these deficien- 
cies. The corporation have at length been forced 
by pressure from without to agree to erect a new 
town hall,—and asa preliminary step they have ap- 
pointed a committee to compare plans and obtain 
estimates. The money spoken of for the purpose 
is 20,000/.,—but it is understood that the architect 
will not be strictly bound to this amount. 

We observe by the local papers that a Man- 
chester sculptor has just contributed an ornament 
to that town of a novel kind—in the shape of a 
statue of the great chemist, John Dalton—cut from 
a block of Caen stone, and intended to be set up 
in the open air. This, we believe, is the first 
statue so set up in Manchester. There is a fine 
statue of Dalton, by Chantrey, in the hall of the 
Royal Institution ;—where it can be seen only by 
the few members at ordinary times—by the general 
public only at the annual Exhibition of works of 
Art.—The stone monument has been placed in a 
niche at the corner of a new street named, after 
the philosopher, John Dalton Street, running 
through the centre of the town. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Memoirs of the Opera in Italy, France, Germany, 
and England. By George Hogarth. A new 
edition of ‘The Musical Drama.’ 2 vols.—Due 
notice was offered by us of this pleasant cento of 
anecdotes, traits, and distinguished names on its 
first appearance. Learning from the preface to 
this new edition that the work has undergone 





abridgment in some pages and augmentation in 
others, we naturally looked to find the memoir 
brought nearer to the state of a catalogue, if not 
a chronicle, and hoped to meet some reflections 
of the experiences of the last ten years in the 
historical speculations which link together sing- 
ers and schools. Mr. Hogarth, however, has 
availed himself of the interval, with all its gains 
and changes, less than could have been desired. 
Among the dicta and judgments recorded, more 
than one is totally at variance with facts as they 
appear to us. To give an instance.—Winding up 
his history of modern Italian opera, Mr. Hogarth 
says generally, apropos of the successors of Rossini, 
that with them ‘‘the music is everything, the 
drama nothing ;” and ascribes to this propensity 
the present decline of the Italian school. What 
does he make of the indifference of the public 
to Rossini’s ‘Corradino,’ ‘Zelmira,’ and ‘Nuovo 
Mose,’—all works brimfull of the Master’s most 
exquisite melodies and noblest effects, all ridiculous 
or vapid in story? What does he make of the 
popularity of Bellini’s ‘Norma’ and Donizetti’s 
‘ Lucrezia,’—works in which, confessedly, forcible 
dramatic situations, affording scope for the highest 
acting, drag through insipid and colourless music ? 
We believe that Italian Opera has declined be- 
cause the idea of making it dramatic and declama- 
tory has been seized on as a pretext for totally 
laying by musical beauty, constructive science, and 
vocal accomplishment. Again, in looking over the 
chapters on German and French Opera, we find 
the traditionally immoderate credit given to the 
former and the traditionally grudging admission of 
the merits of the latter; though who can be blind 
to the fact that as a treasury of dramatic music the 
French operas, serious and comic, have long con- 
tributed to keep the German theatres open? 
There, in truth, but for such resource, the dozen 
classical masterpieces of indigenous growth must 
long since have palled from immoderate repeti- 


tion, since, even as varieties, they are listened to | 


with esteem, not enthusiasm,—and find no imi- 
tators among the rising talent of the country. 
Thirdly, Mr. Hogarth’s omissions are capricious. 
Why, in the section devoted to English opera 
did he offer a character of Mrs. Crouch, and merely 


the names of Miss Stephens and Miss M. Tree? | 
Why, since contemporaries were to be treated, did | 


he withhold descriptions of Miss Kemble and Mrs. 
Shaw? And, in France, if Elleviou and Garat 
were to be named (Garat, by the way, was hardly 
an opera-singer), surely we ought to have had some 
tribute to Nourrit and Duprez,—the former pos- 
sibly the most intellectual tenor artist that ever trod 
the stage. Why, further, is our author so silent 
concerning Rubini,—man and manner? Thanks 
to Burney, we have some notion what manner of 
voice was possessed by the graceful Anastasia, 
Countess of Peterborough. Lord Mount idge- 
cumbe, too, has been particular concerning the 
compass of Grassini and of Banti. But no Burney 
to be born, no Edgecumbe to come will derive from 
Mr. Hogarth’s pages the slightest idea of the 
quality of voice respectively possessed by Madame 
Grisi, Mdlle. Lind, or Madame Viardot. The 
above, which are mere specimen cases of exception 
and inquiry, justify us in still characterizing these 
agreeable volumes as a cento but no complete 
manual or memoir. 

Eastern Music: Twenty Melodiesfrom the Egyptian, 
Greek, Jewish, Syrian, Turkish, and Arabic ; for 
the Voice, Dulcimer, and Drum ; with Pianoforte 
Accompaniments and Illustrations. By John Mac- 
gregor, M.A.—The letter-press of this slim pam- 
phiet is smart and graphic, and it merits a place on 
the drawing-room table as a book in its turn to be 
turned and talked over. But we cannot dignify 
the specimens which Mr. Macgregor has gathered 
with the name of melodies. They are rather cries, 
calls,—those primal elements of melody, in short, 
which are more curious to note than agreeable to 
hear :—and which, further, to possess any remark- 
able musical value, should have been noted by a 
musician able to allow for varieties, caprices, im- 
perfections of tradition, &c. No. 12 is the most 
interesting and symmetrical of the tunes in Mr. 


Macgregor’s collection. 





Drury Lane.—On Monda y Shakspeare’ 
of ‘ Coriolanus’ was imh-ae part 
hero by Mr. Anderson. With Mr. Vandenkant 
the company, such an assumption on the me 
Mr. Anderson must be considered as a nent 
ment. He acted with much precision and 
talent; but a part like Coriolanus is a g _ 
in the Shakspearian tragic drama, and : 
peculiar aptitude and considerable ex — 
Mrs. Weston, who undertook Volumnia acted 
spectably. ; . 
M. Rosrn’s Sorrées Fanrastiques,—oj the 
wonders imported from foreign countries for the 
amusement and mystification of the Queen’s jj 
in the present eventful year, we venture to believe 
that the tricks and transformations of M and 
Madame Robin will not be found the least man 
lous and attractive. To give anything like a ful 
account of the diableries exhibited—from the mor 
ordinary conjuror’s feats with cords and handkg. 
chiefs, to the clairvoyant mysteries of Madang 
Robin and her final disappearance from the mag; 
table—would require more space than we have g 
our disposal. Neither will we attempt to offer 
solution of the enigmas. The performers musty 
seen to be understood—or rather, not understood, 
If any of our readers doubt whether a man can k 





made “ the fool of his senses,” let them witnessthe 
| legerdemain of M. Robin. For mystery of mye 
teries we hold that the magic of this new conjune 
puts all the travelling clairvoyants, mesmeri 
and other mystifiers of a credulous public to the 
| blush—with the additional advantage that whik 
| they babble the language of science, he plainly tell 
his audience that their senses are deceived, 





Mousicat AND Dramatic Gosstr.—The Leipae 
Bach Society—to whose intention of publishing the 
| vocal works of Sebastian Bach attention was lat 
year drawn by the Athenceum,—has now, it appear, 
fairly cominenced its operations. A circular js 
| before us, issued by its London agents and op 
respondents, Messrs. Ewer & Co., from whic 
we learn that the Directors “have fixed the 
annual subscription at 5 dollars, (or the work 
delivered in England at 20s.), for which there is 
no doubt they will be able to give from fifty te 
sixty sheets (or more according to circumstances), 
| brought out in superior style. The first work they 
intend to put forward is the ‘Grand Mass’ in 3 
minor, in full score, with an organ arrangement, 
The vocal works will, of course, only contain the 
original words, German or Latin.”—To sucha 
Society all must be well-wishers, provided only that 
its operations be carried on according to some 
consistent plan, and energetically, not languish 
ingly. But, as has been already remarked, there 
are few, if any, masters whose works claim such 
care in editing as Bach ; since the variations a 
copy are often puzzling—and many disputable and 
disputed compositions bearing his signature ar 
in the portfolios of collectors. When we remind 
the reader that a distinct reference to Beethoven’ 
own corrections in Beethoven’s own proof-sheets 
has not yet been able to deliver the scherzo of bis 
c minor Symphony from those redundant two bas 
which were by Mendelssohn’s researches provel 
to be a press error—sufficient warrant is gives 
for our fear that a satisfactorily and systematicaly 
minute circumspection can hardly be given sw 
by an editor who has little other business in hand 
than to bury himself in Bach. . 

While thus adverting to a foreign publishing 
Society, let us take the opportunity of stating that 
our own Handel Society has recently issued i 
magnificent edition of ‘The Messiah’ :—which w 
should imagine (as is the case with its ‘ Israel’) may 
become the library copy of that Oratorio. Dr 
Rimbault seems to have edited the work with cor 
scientious care. Many will be indebted to bis 
preface for an explanation of that ever-cited 
plagiarism of the Pastoral Symphony from te 
tune in ‘Parthenia,’ — which has heretofore 
floated in their minds as having been an Italie 
dance : whereas originally it was no such thing~ 
but merely one of the strains played by the P' ifferan 
in Rome before sacred images at Christmas te. 





It was well judged, we think, in this 


edition @ 
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“me Messiah’ to include Mozart's accompani- 
ents. Mr. Hullah’s recent experiment, completely 
sted and carefully carried through, seems to 

a satisfied every one present that, however suffi- 
“nt was Handel's scoring to the epoch in which 
Ganjel lived, however proportioned to the ac- 

‘zhments of his orchestra and to the numbers 
of his chorus, — if rigidly relied on, the effect 

be Jean and spiritless to modern ears—and 
inply the necessity of a devotional and dramatic 
aablimity among the solo singers which probably 
as the exception not the rule even in Handel's 
day. Thus far the Handel Society's decision merits 
all approval. It was not so well judged, we think, 
exclude Handel’s own first thoughts and varia- 
jos. Formark a discrepancy which has resulted.— 

‘complete Mozart's share in ‘The Messiah,’ it has 

0 to add a song which Handel wrote 
in another form,—this being ‘The Trumpet shall 
sound’ altered and abridged by Mozart, Now, if 
Mozart's alterations are allowed a place in a model 
edition of Handel’s master-work, put forth by a 
Handel Society, surely the power of estimating 
Handel's own alterations should have been also 
iven. They might still be issued in an appendical 
fm; and this. consideration makes us draw 

sntion to the inconsistency as one not past 
being remedied. ; 

We understand that Mr. C. Horsley’s ‘ David’ 
will be repeated by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Siety in the course of the month of March. 

Mr. Balfe’s benefit Concert is to be held at 
Exeter Hall on the 27th of this month. A Signora 
Lucciola, who is called ‘“‘a female tenor singer,” 
may possibly be heard there. This is an English 
lady,—possessor, says report, ofa singular voice : 
nd who was under engagement to Mr. Lumley 
daring the whole of the past season. The above 

mer of introducing the new candidate is not 

tistic; since unless the Lady prove not a female 
tenor, but a female baritone, she can hardly have 
voice deeper in its compass than those of Miss 
Hawes and Miss Sara Flower, who were contented 

» be rated as contralti. 

Among the other occupations found for Drury 
Lane Theatre by Rumour—is the performance of 
French Plays there, late in the season, under the 
management of Mr. Mitchell. Drury Lane is too 
lage for French plays.—Some of our contempo- 
raries have stated that M. Auber’s ‘ L’Enfant Pro- 
digue’ will be produced, not, as last season an- 
nounced, at Her Majesty's Theatre, but at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

M. Berlioz—always an instructive critic when 
hiscriticisms are taken singly, but a difficult guide 
to follow, so many and unforeseen are his changes 
ofstep and standard—after a curiously long period 
ofacquiescence and leniency has suddenly stopped 
short, and in his New Year's Day fewilleton has 
delivered an excellent protest against the mischief 
done to Art by over-facility in production and in 
reception: a homily which might have been 
written to Burney’s text—“‘ Praising all is praising 
none”—instead of being, as it is, devoted to the 
new opera of MM. Scribe and Halévy, ‘La Dame 
de Pique.’ Of the music he says:— 

The score of M. Halévy, like every other score from his 
hand, bespeaks the skilled and intellectually-clever musician. 
Bat lam obliged to confess that it appears to me as regards 

lessrrich than its predecessors, It displays adroitness, 
address, sometimes a happy hitting of local colour and cha- 
racter. But the melody is at times short in phrase, dull, 
and not very striking. ‘The instrumentation is careful, but 
‘urcharged with instruments of percussion. 
Withus, the impression has been forsome time grow- 
ing, that in M. Halévy’scareer at the Opéra Com ique 
the clever French composer is repeating his own 
ourse at the Académie. There, after ‘ La Juive,’ 
quickly came three grand operas, each less vigorous 
than its ‘ . 
vit its predecessor. At the Opéra Comique, 
Les Mousquétaires’ seems to us to have been M. 
“vy 8 great musical success: on the strength 
*t which his subsequent compositions have been re- 
caved favourably, but with less and less enthu- 
sical woe betwixt the raptures of the Gazette 
in Dib and the above faint praise of the Journal 
‘s, we are naturally curious to see what 
co we —_ ae Pique.’ That which M. 
meee mus ways respected for its in- 
pcauity and handling,—to use the painter's term. 


But freshness of first idea, or a genial variety in 
the arrangement of truisms, are not among his best 
resources : and hence he can hardly be classed with 
those who are “ nothing if not” fertile. 

We perceive —according to the Haymarket 
announcements—that ‘‘the final performance of 
each of Mr. Macready’s most popular characters 
will commence on Tuesday next, and terminate 
positively on Monday, the 3rd of February.” 





MISCELLANEA 


Trees in the Palace of Glass.—Adverting to the 
presence of so many trees within the Glass Palace, 
Prof. Cowper said, that when our friends from the 
Continent visited them, nothing would strike them 
as more preposterous than retaining those trees; 
but he thought that their preservation conveyed 
a very useful lesson. Some of the nations abroad 
were in the habit of planting trees of liberty, which 
very soon dried up, withered, and decayed. The 
English people were not very fond of emblems; but 
he could not help thinking that these were real trees 
of liberty, as they prove that we do not live under 
a despotic Government. The people wished that 
these trees should be preserved, though 1,000 trees 
had been cut down in Kensington Gardens a few 
years ago without the slightest complaint being made, 
John Bull, however, had set his mind on retaining these 
trees, whether they spoiled the building or not, and 
there accordingly they remained, a standing proof 
of the attention which the Government paid to the 
will of the people. 

The Cloisters, Westminster.—_Would it not be 
advisable, now that plate glass is so exceedingly 
cheap, to fill the tracery of the bays, and so exclude 
the damp atmosphere ? This would effectually pre- 
vent the decomposition of the groined ceilings, and 
would also make it a fit receptacle for monuments. 
Perhaps, if parties so desirous were allowed to erect 
several windows in stained glass, as fittings for the 
traceried divisions of the bays, it would not only add 
to the effect, but would be a good start in the right 
direction,—viz. in encouraging the manufacture of 
that article. This would apply to the present bare 
windows of St. Paul's and the interior of the Abbey, 
as it would, if permitted, soon be responded to by the 
public, and prove the value they placed upon the 
privilege.— Builder. 

Charities in London.—Taking the whole of 
London, and not exempting from the distance, such 
as may be correctly classed as metropolitan institu- 
tions, as Greenwich Hospital, &c., there are no less 
than 49] charitable institutions, exclusive of mere 
local endowments and trusts, parochial and local 
schools, &c. These charities comprise—1l2 general 
medical hospitals; 50 medical charities for special 
purposes; 35 general dispensaries; 12 societies and 
institutions for the preservation of life and public 
morals ; 18 societies for reclaiming the fallen and 
staying the progress of crime; 14 societies for the 
relief of general destitution and distress; 12 societies 
for relief of specific description; 14 societies for 
aiding the resources of the industrious (exclusive of 
loan funds and savings-banks); 11 societies for the 
deaf end dumb, and the blind; 103 colleges, hospitals 
an ,..-titutions of almshouses for the aged ; 16 charit- 
able pension societies; 74 charitable and provident 
societies chiefly for specified classes; 31 asylums for 
orphan and other necessitous children; 10 educa- 
tional foundations; 4 charitable modern ditto; 40 
school societies, religious beoks, church-aiding and 
Christian visiting societies; 35 Bible and missionary 
societies; showing a total of 49] (which includes 
parent societies only, and is quite exclusive of the 
numerous “auxiliaries,” &c.) These charities 
annually disburse, in aid of their respective objects, 
the extraordinary amount of 1,764,736/. of which 
upwards of 1,000,000/. is raised annually by volun- 
tary contributions; the remainder from funded pro- 
perty, sale of publicacions, &c,—Atlas. 





To Cornesponpents.—J. H. B.—R. M. S—C. de la P. 
—H.—J. G.—W. B. B.—J .R.—received. 

Q.E. D.—Our old correspondent’s letter in the present 
case amounts to no more than an advertisement. 





Erratum.—P. 19, col. 3, L 40, for “reprobate” read 








NEW WORKS 


In MEDICINE, CHEMISTRY, 
and SURGERY. 


ee 


The London Journal of Medicine for 
JANUARY 1851. Monthly. Price 2s, 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 


Dr. CHARLES J. B. WILLIAMS.—Physical Examination of 
the Abdomen. (No. 1 of a Series of Three Papers.) 

Mr. W. R. WILDE.—The Ophthalmia which has been lately 
reigning in the Irish Poor Houses. 

Mr. COU LSON.—On Subcutaneous Bursa. 


Medical Ethics. No. 1. 


Hospitals of London. No. 1. 

Cheap Edition of Morton’s Surgical 
ANATOMY of the PRINCIPAL REGIONS. Completed b 
Mr. CADGE, Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospi 
1 vol. royal vo. containing 25 Lithographic Plates, coloured, 
and 25 Woodcuts. 11. 1s. cloth, lettered. (Now ready. 

*x* The Commentary te the Head and Neck is sold 
separately, price 2s, 

Baron Liebig’s Familiar Letters on 
CHEMISTRY. A New and Cheap Edition. With additional 
Letters. In 1 fcap. volume. (Nearly ready. 


Quain and Sharpey’s General and 
DESCKIPTIVE ANATOMY. 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 408, 


Professor G. V.Ellis’s Demonstrations 
of ANATOMY, Small 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
Baron Liebig’s Chemistry in its Ap- 
FASCATION to AGRICULTURE and PHYSIOLOGY. 
8, 


Baron Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, 


By Dr. GREGORY. 8vo. Part L. 6s. 6d. 


Progress of Chemistry and the Allied 
SCLENCES during the YEARS 1847 and 1818. By Baron 
LIEBIG, Professor KOPP, and Dr. HOFMANN. 2 vols. 


Svo, 328. 
*,* The Volume for 1849 is io the Press. 
Baron Reichenbach on Magnetism 
and ELECTRICITY, &. By Dr. GREGORY. svo. 128, 6d. 


(The Edition by Dr. Gregory is the only authorized 
Translation.) 


Mohr and Redwood’s Practical Phar- 


MACY. 400 Wood Engravings. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Kirkes and Paget’s Hand-Book of 


PILYSIOLOGY. Small 8vo, 12a, 6d. 


Professor Walshe on Cancer. 


600 pages, 168. 


8vo. 


Turner’s Chemistry, by Liebig and 


GREGORY. Eighth Edition. 30s, 


Professor Gregory’s Outlines of Che- 


MISTRY. Feap. vo. 12s. 


Giessen, Outlines of Qualitative Ana- | 


LYSIS. 5vo. 6s. 


Parnell’s Qualitative and Quantitative 
ANALYSIS. 8vo. lis. 


Parnell on Dyeing and Calico Print- 
ING. 8vo. 78. cloth. 


Muspratt’s Plattner on the Blowpipe. 


Svo. 108, 6d. 


Muspratt’s Qualitative Analysis. 8vo. 
3a. 6d, 














Muller’s Embryology. By Dr. Baly. 


8vo. 78. 6d, 


Baly and Kirkes’ recent Advances in 
the PHYSIOLOGY of MOTION, the SENSES, GENERA- 
TION, and DEVELOPEMENT. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Ballard and Garrod’s Materia Medica. 


8vo. 128. 


Dr. Murphy’s Lectures on Natural 


and DIFFICULT PARTURITION, 8vo. 98. 


Quain and Wilson’s Complete Series 
of ANATOMICAL PLATES. - 
Plain. 
The MUSCLES, bound, 51 Plates .......... £1 18 
The VESSELS, bound, 5v Plates . in Boe 
The NERVES, bound, 38 Plates .. . ae 
The VISCERA, bound, 32 Plates ...........1 5 
The a and LIGAMENTS, bound,), 5 9 | 111 6 
30 
Com lete in Two Volumes, royal folio, half-bound morocco, gilt 
tops, ri 8s. plain ; or 142. coloured. 
*y* A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of Works in SCIENCE 
and GENERAL LITERATURE, published by T., W. & M., will 
be sent (free) to any one writing for it. 


Coloured. 
- 318 0 


. 330 
- lle - 216 0 
- 2380 


London: TayLor, Watton & MaBer.y, 28, Upper 
Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE to the THESSA- 
LONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, and PHILEMON, on Definite 
Rules of Translation, and an English Versior of the same, as also 
of the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians and 
Colossians. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for 
Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 3a. 6d, 





Price 188, handsomely bound in cloth, 
TREATISE on the GAME of CHESS; con- 
taining an Introduction, and an Analysis of the various 
Methods of beginnirg the Game; also, several New Modes of 
Attack and Defence, particularly in the Muzio Gambit. To which 
are added, Twenty-five new Chess Problems on Diagrams. By 


Baily Brothers, Royal Exchange-buildings. 
Just published, in royal 8vo. cloth boards, price 188. 


N ELEMENTARY COURSE of MATHE- 
MATICS, prepared for the use of the ROYAL MILITARY 
ACADEMY by order of the MASTER-GENEKAL and BOARD 
of ORDNANCE. Vol. IL. : 
Published for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, by John Weale, 
89, High Holborn. 


THE NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL. 

On Saturday, the 18th of January, 1851, will be published, price 
2d., or Stamped 3d., in time for the Morning Mails, No. I. of 
T HE MONITOR, a Weekly Journal of Political 

and Social Thinking and Working. A Supplement to all the 
Newspapers, containing Articles on every leading topic of the day, 
addressed to the intelligence of all Classes, but projected as pecu- 
liarly an Organ of the Labourer. Advertisements, and Books for 
Review, to be sent to the Editor, af the Office, 121, Fleet-street. 
London: published by J. 0. Clarke, 121, Fleet-street, who will 
forward Prospectuses and Posters to Booksellers ou application. 











Just published, by Longman & Co. London, 


TABULAR VIEW of the PRINCIPAL 
FOSSILIFEROUS DEPOSITS of the BRITISH ISLES, 
prepared originally for the use of the Pupils of Messrs. Nesbits 
Agricultural, Chemical, and Scientific Academy, Kennington. 
Sankt By JOHN MORRIS, F.G.S. 
Price, in a large Sh or ti 8.; in P 
in Pamphlet form, with Geological Map, 6s. 6d. 
¢,*** The Pamphlet interleaved forms an excellent Note-book for 


P. 





phlet form, 1s.; 





ures. 





This day, the Third Edition of 


HE PEOPLES DICTIONARY of the 
x BIBLE, pgotasely Illustrated with Maps and Engravings, 
with a List of Books for Theological Study, in 2 vols, 5vo. 1268 
pages, neatly bound in cloth, 1/. 1a. 
his work, composed in a spirit of reverence for the past, and in 
an earnest love of progress, ides containing a careful digest of 
the most recent Scholarship on Biblical History, Geography, Anti- 
quite. and Natural History, as well as Critical Notices of th 
istory and Contents of all the Biblical Writings, presents the 
Opinions and Views of the Sacred Writers solely in their gram- 
matical and_ historical aspects, leaving untouched all the Theolo- 
ge a Ecclesiastical Questions that divide the Christian 
or! 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


SABBATHS, 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 


N INQUIRY into 


the ORIGIN of SEP- 


TENARY INSTITUTIONS, and the Authority for a 
SABBATICAL OBSERVANCE of the MODERN SUNDAY. 


Revised by the Author, and 


reprinted from the Westminster and 


Foreign Quarterly Review for October, 1850. 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE 
HE GARDENE 


FARMS OR GARDENS. 
RS’ CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, January 4, contains Articles on 


Agricultural experiments, by L. 
ernon Harcourt, Esq. 

Agricultural Improvement So- 
ciety of Ireland, half-yearly 
meeting of 

Azaleas, Chinese 

Beans, culture of, by Mr. Carroll 

Birds, British song, by Mr. Kidd, 
Hammersmith 

pices. Whesen 

Botanical Society of London 

Calendar, horticultural 

Calendar, agricultural 

Carriages, agricultural, by Mr. 
Morton 

Carts, grease for 

China, azalea gardens in 

Cows, how to make them calve 
in the daytime 

Dickson on breeding of cattle 

Drains, roots in 

Drains, concrete in the ends of 

Draining, deep and shallow, by 
Mr. Carroll, Wexford 

Drainage Act, by Mr. Girdwood 

Farm accounts 

Farming, Scotch : 

Farming, experiments in, by L. 
Vernon Harcourt, Esq. 

Fences, preservatives of 

Flax Improvement Society of 
Ireland, annual meeting of 

Fountains 

Frost, cure for effects of 

Captioning, marta, round Lon- 
don, by Mr. Cuthill 

Gardening, villa and suburban 

Graftin 


| Linnean Societ: 

| Mangold wurze . 

|Manure for turnips, by Mr. 
Drennan _ 

Manure, liquid 

Manure, artificial 

Market gariening vound Lon- 
don, by Mr. Cuthill 

Mechi (Mr.) and his farm 

Moss, Irish, by Mr. Carroll, 
Wexford 

| Peat charcoal . 

| Plants, aquatic 

Rambles in New South Wales, 
by Mr. Townshend K 

Rent, reduction of, by Mr. Ken- 


nedy 
| Roots in drains 
Roses, continuous bloomers 
Rose catalogues - 
Royal Botanical Garden, Edin- 
burgh, by Prof. Balfour 
Royal Horticultural Improve- 
ment Society of Ireland 
Seeding, thin 
Sittingbourne Farmers’ Club— 
Guano. experiments with, by 
Sir J. M. Tylden 
Tacsonia mollissima, by Mr. 
Pringle a 
| Timber, preservatives of 
Traveller, notes of a 
urnips, manure for, by Mr. 





Victoria regia . 
| Villa and suburban gardening 
| Vine, culture of, by Mr, Kidd 
Water, gutta percha pipes for, 





by Mr. Smithiers 

.M. en ; Weather, the 

Gutta percha piping, by Mr. | Widow-bird 2 
Smithiers | Wood, preservatives of 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete Ni , witha i daccount of ali the trans- 
actions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFFPICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


4 
Guano, experiments with, by Sir 
J.M.T iW 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


IL 
EPITOME of ALISON'S 
2 — He 3 mY Li Use of Schools and 


HISTORy | 


Young Persong, Pig 


II. 
JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL 


perial folio, half-bound mor. 101. 10s. 


ATLAS, jy, 


Any Plate with its Description may be had Separately tp 
School and Lecture Rooms. A Priced List wilt be fea : 
on application to the Publishers. 


Ill. 

JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL 
NATURAL PHENOMENA ; reduced from the ATLAS 
perial folio, for the Use of Colleges, Academies, and ° 12 ine 
25 Maps, including a large Paleontological and Geol ical Be 
the British Isles. Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, price st Tease 
“ We do not remembera contribution to School Librars i 
to the resources of School and University Teachers, i if sad 
soimportant as the book now before us."—Ezaminer | 


Iv. 
SANDFORD'S INTRODUCTION 


WRITING of GREEK. A New Edition. 3¢, 6d, 10 the 


v. 

SANDFORD'S RULES and EX : 
in HOMERIC and ATTIC GREEK, to which is ERCISE 
System of Greek Prosody. A New Edition, price tL. * 


Vi. 
SANDFORD'S EXTRACTS from 
AUTHORS, with Notes and 
thoroughly revised, price 6a. var oe 


GREEK 
ew Edition, 


Vil. 


SANDFORD'S TRANSLATION 
THIERSCH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 6yo. price lg, 


VII. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S CATECHISY 
of AGRICU LTU RAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY, Twas 


Ix. 

AINSLIES LAND SURVEYING; a 
an nlarged ition; embracing RAILWAY, MIL r 
MARINE, and GEODETICAL SURVEYING. be Wind 
GALBRAITH, M.A. 8vo.; with an Atlas in Sto. of Thinyin 
Engravings, and numerous Iustrations. Price 2ls, 5 


x. 
FLEURY’S HISTORY of the DISCOVERY 
of AMERICA, For the Use of Schools. Price 2e. 6d. 


William Blackwood & Sons, 45, | i + and 
37, Paternoster-row, London. a Comgneioest, BRR 





THE PUBLISHERS’ 


AND 


CIRCULAR, 


General Record of British and Sorcign Literature ; 


CONTAINING A COMPLETE 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ALL NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


AND 


EVERY WORK OF INTEREST PUBLISHED ABROAD. 


Subscription—S8s. per Annum, Stamped. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR was established in 1837, under the management of a Committee of the principal Publishers of London; and at the pres 
TO BOOK SOCIETIES, BOOK-BUYERS, 


and all persons engaged in Literary pursuits, it is of material service, containing, as it does, a perfect transcript of the Title, number of Pages and Plates, Sis 
and Price of every Book published in the United Kingdom, or imported from Foreign Countries,—a desideratum never before attempted in England. It conta 
also the Advertisements and Announcements of all the principal Publishing-houses. 


time offers the following advantages :— 


TO PUBLISHERS 


it is one of the most useful channels for advertising their Publications, as well as all other matters relating to the Trade, there being but few Booksellers who 
not find it to their interest to read and circulate the same amongst their connexions. 


TO THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER 


a considerable advantage is offered in subscribing for a dozen copies; in which case each 


CrrcuLar is stitched in a wrapper, with the Bookseller's Name 


Address conspicuously printed,—thus offering the advantages of a private Catalogue, issued every Fortnight. The subscription for each dozen, with print 


wrapper, for one year, is Fifty Shillings. 


A GENERAL OR 


“BRITISH CATALOGUE” 


has long been in preparation by the Editor of ‘The Publishers’ Circular’: it comprehends the Title of every Work published in the United Kingdom fm 


November, 1837, to December, 1850; with the Size, Price, Edition, Publisher, and Date ;—also, an Appendix, or Second Part, including a 


Classified Index 4 


subjects, arranged with special care to every-day use,—a Complete List of the various collections, such as Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Edinburgh Cabinet Lib 
Bentley’s Standard Novels, &c.,—a List of the Printing and Publishing Clubs, with their issues,—and much other useful information. 


*.* Parr I. is now ready for delivery to Subscribers for the complete Work. 





PUBLISHED BY SAMPSON LOW, AT THE OFFICE, 169, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


mR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRRs 


HE NEW EDITION OF BURKE’S PEERACE 
AND BARONETAGE for 1851, 
Will be ready in a few days. 


Revised and Corrected throughout to the Present Time, from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c., 
1 vol royal fvo. comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. 38s. 


XB. Those who desire early copies are requested to give their orders immediately to their Booksellers. 





pYyS) 


DIARY. Cheap re-issue. 
Vol. I. is now ready. 


in Five Monthly Volumes, post 8vo. with Por- 
abe _ eel containing all the Passages restored from 
Ongir”) Manuscript and all the Additional Notes. 


The Life and Reign of CHARLESI. 
By I. DISRAELI. 
A New Edition, revised by the Author, and edited by his Son 
B. DISRAELI, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. (Now ready.) 
“ By far the most important work on the important age of 
Charles L. that modern times have produced.”—(Quarterly Review. 





THE NEW NOVEL, TIME THE AVENCER. 


By the AUTHOR of 
‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ ‘ THE WILMINGTONS,’ &c. 


3 vols. (Now ready.) 





MERKLAND: A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


G; a Ne 
ip aaTARD By the AUTHOR of 
is “0H «PASSAGES in the LIFE of MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND, of Sunny Side. 


SCOVERY 
6d, 


ndinburgh ; and 





ITAIN, 


t the present 


| Plates, Siz 


It contains 


ellers who # 


3 Name nd 
with print 


‘ingdom in ~, accordance with numerous suggestions, 


fied Index 
inet Lib 


3 vols. (Now ready.) 

“A very good novel."—Atheneum. 

“Every page of this profoundly interesting book will be eagerly perused by the thousands who have sympathized 
fb the joys and sorrows of gentle Mrs. Margaret Maitland.”— Weekly Chronicle. . 


“The writer of these volumes takes the highest position which can possibly be awarded to an author of fiction. We 
pord to the story of ‘ Merkland’ the highest encomiums we can offer,”— Messenger. 





PULAR TALES and TRA-|The DAUGHTER of NIGHT: a 
DITIONS of HUNGARY. By THERESA Story of the Present Time. By S. W. FUL- 
PULSZKY. 2 vols. (1m the press.) LOM, Esq. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 





Mr. THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOK, with a Preface. 


= SLL" 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE; 


With a PREFACE entitled 
An ESSAY on THUNDER and SMALL BEER, 


By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH, 
IS NOW READY. Price 5s. plain, and 7s. 6d. coloured. 


London: Smita, ELDER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Fy 


Just published bly enlarged, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


RURAL CHEMISTRY. 


| By EDWARD SOLLY, F.RS. F.L.S. F.G.S. 
muorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Professor of Chemistry to the Horticultural Society of 
London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. L Co.’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, &c. &c. 








PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


very considerable additions have been made to this little book in pre- 
—several important practical matters, not treated of in any former editions, having been 
ns of the more important of the domestic arts, such as Wine and Vinegar Making, Brewing, 
Baking, Cheese-making, Cookery, &c., have been added, together with some account of the 
in those arts. Numerous recent analyses of agricultural crops have likewise been given, and 
revised and corrected. 


it for a new edition 
Brief descriptior 
- yok Spirits, 
ait -tinciples involved 
"ole has been carefully 





Published by J. Marruews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Now ready, TT} ls. 
ADY MORGAN'S LETTER to CARDINAL 
WISEMAN. 

“The lovers of our old English style of pamphleteering,—that 
style of which Swift and Junius were the masters, and are now 
the monuments,—will not regret the half hour or so required for 
reading Lady a Letter.” 


m, 4th instant. 
esterton, 


H yde Park-corner. 





This day is published, price 1s, 
HE ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in 
OIL COLOURS, with Observations on setting and arranging 
een By HENRY MURRAY. 


London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and sold by 
all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


NEW WORK by PROFESSOR JOHNSTON. 
n the press, 
OTES on NORTH AMERICA: Agricultural, 


Social, and Economical. 
By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.SS. L. & E., &. 
Author of ‘ Letters on Agricultural Leg 2d and Geology, &e 
ap. 
William BI Sons, Edi gh and London. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 6vo. 18s. 


LECTURES on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
GEOLOGY. 2nd Edition, 8vo. 248. 


ELEMENTS of Ditto. 5th Edition, feap. 6s. 
CATECHISM of Ditto. 27th Edition (published this day), 


8. 
On the USE of LIME in AGRICULTURE. Feap. 6s. 


he 





le 





and 





Recently published, price 7s. 6d. 
HE DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 
RECEIPTS. Containing the Arcana of Trade and Manu- 
facture, Domestic Economy, Artistical, Or 1, and Scientifi 
rocesses, Chemical and Medical Preparations, &. &c. By G. 
peaaCls, F.L.S. This useful Work contains upwards of 5,000 
ipts. 
J. Allen, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row; D. Francis, 21, Mile- 
End-road ; and all Booksell 











Tn 8vo. cloth boards, 78. 6d. 

HE APOSTLES as the COMPLETION of 
the PATKIARCHS: being the Christian Advocate’s Publi- 
cation for 1850, and the sixth and last Part of the PROVINCE of 

the INTELLECT in KELIGION. 
By T. WORSLEY, M.A. Master of Downing College, Cambridge, 

and Rector of Scawton, Yorkshire. 

London: J. W. Parker, West Strand. 


YUTTER’S TANGIBLE 
ARITHMETIC and GEOMETRY for 
CHILDREN. With numerous illustrative 
Cuts; admirably adapted for hang | 




















Schools and Families. 3rd ed 
itto, 6s. 6d. ; or with 144° 


er mahogany Cates, Oe. 


the price should be specifi: 
BUTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 
ELLING, upon an entirely new and original plan 
which Dissyllables are rendered as age Monosyllables ; 
humerous entertaining and instructive ding Lessons in 
and verse. 36th edition. Price 1s. 6d, bound. 
BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR; an Introduction to the Spelling, Pro- 
nunciation, and Derivation of the English Language. 133rd edi. 
tion. Price 1s. 6d, bound. 
BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings. 26th edition. Price 6d. 
Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., Hamil-- 
ton & Co., Darton &Co., Aylott & Jones, London; H. Mozley 
Son, Derby, Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; J. M'Glashan, Dublin. 


GERMAN ELEMENTARY WORKS, 
Published by WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


W ILLIAMS'SS GERMAN and ENGLISH 

CONVERSATIONS, and PSRESTARY PHRASES, 
edition, clot! r é 

rt of 34,000: copies of this eminently practical book 

testifies sufficiently to its excellency. 


LAURENT’S (Dr. J. C. M.) PRACTICAL 
GERMAN GRAMMAR, for Schools and Self-tuition, inclu . 
jous EXERCISES, and a GRAMMATICAL DICTIONAR 
oft Nouns and Verbs, with numerous Quotations. 1 thick vol 

2m: 68. 


0. clot 
TROPPANEGER'’S (A.) GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. 4th edition, 8vo. cloth boards. London, 1849, 6s. 
APEL’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, a Dr. 
ae SF Aba. y [= cloth. i _ 


N.B. It 1s necessary to be icular in ordering to specify ruHE 
Tuirp Epitioy, with THe Exercises, 1851. 


BECKER'S (Dr. K. F.) GRAMMAR of the. 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 2nd edition, greatly improved. Edited . 
by BERNH. BECKER. Cloth boards, és. 

SECOND STEREOTYPE EDITION, ENTIRELY 
REMODELLED. 

SCHNEIDER'S GERMAN and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY for Travellers and Students, compiled with a 
special regard to Pronunciation. Square Svo. strongly whole 

und, price 78. 6d. 

e* t larity of this Dictionary will be increased by 
a aadien Fic impror nt in this new edition. All cenitives, 
PLURALS, and IRREGULARITIES, have been added throughout. 

SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. The Ger- 
man Text with an Interlinear Translation, Grammatical and 
Historical Notes, and an Introduction, containing the Elements of 

By L. BRAUNFELS and A. C. WHITE. 
London, 1847. 58, 


In ordering them 





with 
presa 











German Grammar. 
8vo. cloth b 
BERNSTEIN’S (Dr. L.) GERMAN READ- 
ING BOOK. Selections from the best German Authors, in Prose 
and Poetry. 2nd edition, improved and enlarged. 8yo. cloth. 1851, 
68. 6d, [SAortly. 
Williams & a Importers of German Books, 14, Henriettas 
street, Covent-garden. 
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Now ready, foolscap 8vo. cloth, price 58. P 
ONSCIENCE: a Tale of Life. 
London: W. H. Elkins, 47, Lombard-street, City. 





This day is published, 1 vol. 8vo cloth, price 28. P 
OCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions essential 


to Human Happiness Specified, and the first of them Developed. 
— 3 HERBERT SPENCER. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





In the Press, and will be published in the course of the present 
month, yaND 1851, a 
“TMNHE VATICAN” AND “ST. JAMES'S ; 
or, “ENGLAND, INDEPENDENT OF ROME:” 
ing from 1 and Historical Evidence, as adduced in the Cases of 
“CAWDR Y” and “ LALOR,” that the British Crown, Church, 
Constitution, and People have, from ancient time, been indepen- 
dent of Rome, and that the recent Papal Aggression is alike a 
Violation of the Principles of the Constitution ; of the Common 
lew ; a of the Statute lew of a. With Introductory 
marks on Spirit: and Temporal Power. 
if ORD, of the Inner Temple, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of *The Law affecting the Grant to Maynooth College, 
*The Theory and Practice of Conveyancing,’ ‘The Mortmain 
Laws,’ ‘ Excommunication,’ &e. &e. . 
In one volume, 8vo. in boards, pao. to Subscribers, 58., to Non- 
Subscribers, 6s. It is requested that early orders be addressed to 
Mr. Elwin H. Owen, 6, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, London. 





MR. NEWBY’S New Publications. 


To be had at any Library, 


BERTHA ; 
A ROMANCE OF THE DARK AGES. 


“We gladly recommend a work, the learning, purity and in- 
terest of which we are sure must please all = of ers. 


forning Chronicle. 

“This romance has a claim upon the public attention at the 
present moment beyond the mere passin, consideration which 
attaches to it as a work of fiction. It furnishes us with some 
curious and highly interesting information, derived from sources 
far beyond the reach of o: pnery readers, respecting the state of 
the Church. * * Viewed in this light, * Bertha’ will be referred 
to by all who are interested in the recent movement of the Papal 
power in this country.”—Morning Herald. 


Il. 


HENRY SMEATON ; | 


A JACOBITE ROMANCE of the DAYS of GEORGE 
the FIRST. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
“ A thousand beauties await the readers of ‘ Henry Smeaton.’” 
Naval and Mi Gazette, 

“ Were we called upon to point out the best work of this author, 
we think we might safely give ‘Henry Smeaton” It is full of 
beauties.”"— New York Herald. 

Ill. 
In 1 vol. 108, 6d. 
SCENES from ITALIAN LIFE. 


By L. MARIOTTI, Author of * Italy, Past and Present.’ 


In the Press, 
In 3 vols. (on the 15th), 
WARKWORTH CASTLE; 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. With Introductory Letter, by 
the late MISS JANE PORTER, 
Author of ‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ ‘Scottish Chiefs.’ 
It. 
(On the 30th,) 

MASTERS and WORKMEN ; 
A TALE ILLUSTRATIVE of the SOCIAL and MORAL 
{CONDITION of the PEOPLE. 

By LORD B—. 

“ Ay, verily, it will be a comely sight in England, when men 
shall go on as in a better world, bearing with each other's intir- 
mities, joining in each other’s comforts.”"—Sir Walter Scott. 

Ill. 
In February, in 2 vols. 


TALVI’S HISTORY of the 
COLONIZATION of AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. 


IV. 
In 2 vols, 213, 


The PASTORS in the WILDER- 
NESS; 


A HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS, from the REVOCATION 
of the EDICT of NANTES to the FIRST FRENCH RE- 
VOLUTION., By A LUTHERAN DIVLNE. 


In 3 vols. (in February), 


FERNLEY MANOR ; 


A NOVEL. By MRS. MACKENZIE DANIELS, Author 
of * My Sister Minnie,’ *‘ Our Guardian,’ &c. 


vi. 


SUPERNATURAL ILLUSIONS. 


Printed uniform with *The Night-Side of Nature,” by M: 5 
,to_which it aah form a Sequel. inemtmee 


By MAJOR BEGBIE 





PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 
Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Urrsk GOWER-STREBT, and 27, IVY-LANE, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 
a ae 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS, 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 





I, 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is y and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Scieuce in its leading truths and great 
principles. 





By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


II. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 

By Georce Dar ey, A.B. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill, 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Grorce Dar.ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
IV. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By George Darzey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

‘¢ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Grorce Dar.ey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


“* There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 

infinite 


\its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, 
‘credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 





Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830, 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-B 
Iner, 8yo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams e; 
J Dgraved fort! 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS oF Pht 
. GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPE ANG 
UPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exe ik 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction, " ' 
By W. D. COOLEY, 
Author of the ‘History of Maritime ‘ Di 
eel The Negroland of the Arabs,’&o. °°" 
P the best edition of the E] 
By the occasional use of algebraic ‘eymbols fea as zee : 
has both shortened and simplified the reasoning Th + 
on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great win 
oupte and teachers."— Athenanm, nO eee useful bola 
“* A neat and cheap edition of th i i i 
thematical study, divested of the diffusivencee with ws 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley | ach them 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the stude 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the prom 
best mode of pursuing it.”—Spectator. mady and 


OOKs, 


andl 





It. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price3s, 6d, 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL Prop 
/ SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, & Supplement to By} 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * lemme ml 
deduced from the First 1x Books of Eada nest oi 
educed from the First Six Kk: cli i Te 
new, Diagrams. Sof Euclid, are illustrated ini 
“The propositions are demonstrated, i i ; 
plainest and neatest manner ; so that fhe: Baar prey ; 
(what ny paper to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.”—So ; ~ 
“ The Key contains a collection of deduced proposition, 
lated to make the learner familiar with the chief properties f 
matics! Soares’ paces renceretly Magazine. moet 
* Will be found of considerable value i 
ete ie Monthly 1 co eg matt Veachersof 
* The propositions, given as exercises in the valuable Appeni 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must. therefore eon ee 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring cl 


of students.”— United Service Gazette. 


11t, 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: beings 

Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with D tte 

printed separately for Use in the Clase-rooms. nthe Enunciats 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


[UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIE 
1, King William-street, London, 


The principle of an annual valuation of assets and fiabilij 
and a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, 
admitted to offer great advantages. 

The following table will show the result of the last division 
rt: declared on the sth of May, 1850, to all persons 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums. This will be foun) 
liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with th 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits:- 

Age 
when 
Policy 

was 





Date of 
Policy, 


Sum Original 
Assured. | Premiums. 


issued. 





£1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
DAVID JONES, Actuary 


RAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANC 
. ASSOCLIATION.—Offices, 454, Strand (West)—Compled 
Registered and Incorporated. 
Capital £250,000. 
In 25,000 Shares of £10 each. Deposit, 10s. per Share 
The attention of Assurers and parties desirous of becw 
Shareholders in a Life Assurance Association, is solicited to 
important considerations and original princi i 
tion, as detailed in the Prospectus; wh 
for the education, apprenticeship, or « 
and also for themselves in the event of 
age. All Policies indisputable. No 
except in cases of loan. Every descript 
Life Assurance transacted. Loans granted on personal and # 
securities in connexion with Assurance, Policies granted 
ae | kind of casualty or affliction at moderate rates. : 
pplications for Prospectuses, Agencies, and Forms of Pro 
are requested to be made to the Secretary 
r of the Board 


de: Board, 
BAYLIS, Manager and Secretar: 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Established by Royal Charter. in the reign of King Gene 
aD. 1720, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSUKAN 
Head Office, No.7, Royal Exchange, and Brauch Office, 3° 


Regent-street. 
Actuary—PETER HARDY, Esq. F.RS. 
THIS CORPORATION has effected ASSURANCE 
LIVES for A PERIOD OF 130 YEARS. 
FIRE INSURANCES effected at moderate rates upd 
aTARINE INSURANCES at th ¢ premiums of thd 
S INSURAN e curren I 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secret 
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AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIF 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Cal 
CAPITAL £500,000. 


Directors. ? 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
John F Deputy- 


uller, Esq. Chairman, 
Ss Edward Lee, Esq. 


Troughs, E 
t Colonel Ouseley. 


Lewis Bu 4. 
Robert Bruce Uhichester, Esq. 
Major Henderson. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. y 

Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Poli 
profit le in 1845, The next valuation will be in ie 
ante are granted on mortgage and on security of 

versions. 
INDIA BRANCH. 


The Society has extensive Indian business, nts P 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowment i. 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil A - 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office w 7 
with full porecelrs. to which, the stteespesial ipvitel 
Guardians of You! "1G 
JOHN Secre 
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NoTl 1CE.—ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

F GLA RRIPA LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPA 
r ti ~ d by Act of Parliament. 

ay ont constity the “airs of this Company 

ae of January 1851; and Policies of the 

= ‘on or before that t date will be entitled to 

to be PGecla: 


By order oft the B 
120, Pall Mall 


ofice in London, 120 
TTNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
U (FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 


t, London ; College-green, Dublin ; and 
corahill and Baker- cee ade, Hambureh. 


nett It ce, _ Ch 
a am Nort IGE, Esq. Chairman. 
Std AERTS Senet ce 
; Ast $ for sho: rms are consi 
knot Lire INS! may INCE effected, without profits, at 
or ae premiums, as well as by payments of only two-thirds 


toepe scale: for middle and advanced ages is especially favourable 
oie Se rennial Sones of 1848, additions have been made to 
ies (effec’ n Great Britain) averaging 65. per cent. 

ages of 20 and 25; 57. per cent. between the ages of 25 

; Sal per cent. between the ages of 30 and 35; and 472. per 

ot between the ages of 35 and 40, on the respective amounts of 


GH ‘SREMNER, Secretary. 





hat period. 
premium paid int resent time will participate in the next 
—~ the presen THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


mm INSURANCES at the usual rates, and profits returned 
on policies ta taken out for seven years by prompt payme' ent. 


Pea LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY 5 oeees*, 3. it Carl =a Ry 4 ‘iars, 


Directors. 
G. Hayter, Robert Palk, Esq. 
es Richt =. — John Louis Prevost, Esq. 
Johnston, Esq. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
ohn Towgood Kemble, Es Est. Le Marchant Thomas, Esq. 
1.G, Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Tratece—J ohn Deacon, .. John @, Shaw gam Esq. F.R.S., 
—_ “and Charles Johnston, Esq 

ffects Assurances in every variety of form, and 

A ~ — A jerue, both on the bonus and non-bonus 


The Premiums, without Profits, are lower than those of most 

other offices, whilst those on the participation scale hold out the 
of addition being made as heretofore, every 

Years, to the sum Assured. 
Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, or 
ga the increasing or decreasing scales. 

*oficers i in Active Service, Persons Afflicted, and those who are 

ging out of Europe, are also Assured. 

No Entrance Money is required, and claims speedily settled. 

Tables of Rates, with further partiqnians mer be had at the 

Office, . SAWARD, Secretary. 


Vg KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY; established »y Act of Parliament in 1834,— 
§, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-street, Edin- 
burgh; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ;’ 4, College-green, Dublin, 

LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, E 
Depu‘y-Chairman—Charles Downes ¥ Esq. 

H. Blair Ava_ce, Esq. = G. pe Ravn Psa. 
BL. Boyd, Esq. "Resident. 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. 





F. Chas. Maitland Esq. 

William Railton, Esq 

William Fairlie, Esq. H. Thomson, Esq 

D.Q Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 31st of 
ber, 1847, is as follows :— 





Sum. | Time Assured. | to wees | opal | 
ime Assure: 0. =f 0 Po. al 
Assured. | in 184 | in 
| 13 yrs. 10 mths. | Goss 6 8 £7) 7» 
1 


0 

j 2 0 

iio 00 0 
157 0 

0 





£5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 | 


£6,470 16 


"~ oo ++ | 


500 | lyear 11 5 0 511 5 0 


| DE ENT'sIMPROVED WATCH ES & CLOCKS. 
ENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint 
ment to a tke - H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most focventtally | solicits "from the public ab 
inspection of hisextensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern RB ay at the most econo- 
mical ey Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches. 4 guineas. arran’ su 
—* and accurate going Lever Watches. jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DEN onee, x pur-street, and 34, 
Royal ‘Buchangs (Clock Tower A’ 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 

BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 

description of goods at ced prices for cash; for instance, a 

Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for four guineas,—250, 
Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


URI N GTOoN and co., 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 

MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, - 

Beg respectfully to call attention to their 








RNAMENTAL CLOCKS.—Recently received 
from Paris, a large variety of Fourteen-day CLOCKS, 
to strike the hours and half-hours, in Ormolu, Marble and 
China. The designs are pastoral and historical, and include 
a few of great merit in the style of Louis XIV. The price is four, 
five, and seven uineas each, oan upwards. 
AVORY & SONS, 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the 
Statue ‘of | the Duke of Wellington. 





APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
AUCE imparts the most eqgulsttn relish to Steaks, Chops, 

and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invi, erating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the f 

The daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce isthe best 
safeguard to health, 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Ponnen 6, Vesodioed, Caton 
street, London, and 68, Broad-st: t., Worees and y 

essrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs. oe & "Blackwell, and ‘other 
Oilmen and Merchants, London; and g by the 
Dealers in Sauce, 


N.B. To » guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 








22, REGENT-STREET, 

i) MOOKRGATE STREET, } LONDON ; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STKEET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which places they have always an extensive stock of 
their own productions. 

The Patentees feel the noceutty of wey ¥ the public, that 
articles sold as “ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.'s process,” offer 
no guarantee for thei man ture, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 

Estimates, Dopaines, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 

. ay HERE SHALL WE GO THIS MORN- 

ING Lip og 7 is usually the query over the breakfast- 
table with visitors to London. Let us answer the question. If 
you can admire the most beautiful specimens of Papier Maché 
manufacture which are produced in this country, displayed in the 
most attractive forms—if you want a handsome or useful Dressing- 
case, Work-box, or Writing-desk—if you need any requisite for the 
work-table or toilet—or if you desire to see one of the most elegant 
emporiums in London, then you will goto MECHI’s, 4, Leaden- 


hall-street, near the India House, in whose Show Rooms you may 
lounge away an hour very pleasantly. 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
Carpet and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANG. 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in eve! 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. Ina 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper nancing?, 4d. per yard ; 
French and all foreign Paper hangings, ofthe first fabric; Brussels 
and Tapestry Carpets at 38. to 3s. per yard; best warranted 
Floor-cloth, eight yards wide, cut to any dimensions, 28, 3d., 28. 6d., 
and 2s. 9d. per y: 


IGHT LIGHTS.._The PATENT ALBERT 
NIGHT LIGHTS and CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, each 
at 6d. per box, are unquestionably the best that can be obtai ned. 
They are warranted to burn a time, and are free from smell, 
which cannot be said of any other 
Every description of Candles, Boape, Oils, &c. of the very best 


auality, and at the lowest poss pometble pees. § for PRICES 
mt for 


AM Bay 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 253, S REG NT-CIRCUS, OX- 


FORD- STREET. 


ATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS 
CARPETS.—These Carpets, manufactured by BRIGHT 

‘0., have now stood the test of time and wear ; and in EXCEL- 
LENCE of MANUFACTURE, in variety of pattern, and in 
brilliancy and durability of colours, they fully warrant all that 
has been saidintheirfavour. Notwithstanding this, parties in- 
terested in preventing the introduction of any new fabric are, as 
usual, whieh ofr sol enough to detract arom the merits of inven- 


tions yaieh offer aS odvante es a the 
BR E-LO. M BRUSSELS CARPETS 
can + _ My o. er cent tower ‘io any other goods of equal 
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The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale,and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on application to 
the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Pond don. 


QcoTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ESURANCE SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Act of Parlia- 


HEAD OPFICE—26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE — 6la, MOO = — ET 


JOSEPH avin RIE, Esa. M.D. CHARLES. LEVER, Ese 
aoe Berkeley-street, Frederick’ s-place, 
an-square. Old Jewry. 


OTTISH E UITABLE b being a MUTUAL ASSUR- 
Rist SOCIETY in which the WHOLE PROFITS are allocated 
amongst the Policy- holders every THREE YEARS, provides 
- advantage to the Assured which it is possible for any “= 
Auvarance Institution to afford. Accordingly, Policies 
e year 1832 have obtained a BONUS of pone FORTY- TH REE 
= t. onthe SUM ASSURED; those effected in 1833, FORTY 
me ent. ; those in 1834, THIRTY. EIGHT per Cent.; and Poli- 


68 of subse. nent years in pro: 

bees it's S or BON SES mas — "in the option of the Assured, 
st. They. ore ADDED TO THE SUM ASSURED. 

nk They may | be COMMUTED INTO A PRESENT PAY- 


ord. They may he APPLIED IN RE 
b ANNU pecrsos OF THE 
Tehtoving ie, a View of the Progress oy a Society down to 
Ist March, 1850. 


Amount 
Assured. 
£67,200 
824,275 
1,919,292 68,920 263,719 
366,354 120,978 572,817 


Tables of of Rates and F 
‘orm of Proposal may be had eane) on ap- 
ication at the Society's Office, 61 x” Moorgate street, City , 
Medica referees paid 3 








Annual 
Revenue. 
£2,032 
30,208 


| Accumulated 
Fund. 





At lst Mare 1832 
Fa h, £1,598 


71,191 








WILLLASt Cook, Agent. 





quality ; ; - we Tepy that we ave laid down 
TWENTY 1 THOUS ND yards of them without a 
single comple 


int. 
LUCK TRENT & CUMMING, CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 4, REGENT-STREET. opposite Howell & James's. 


y 
ARPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Publi¢ on the follow- 
nds :—They ee woven by steam power, and are Lape mg 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand- woven gseee 
have the same good quality of worsted throughout, w ereas 
inthe common prussele the dark colours are generally made of an 
fee worsted. aud by 
i Kk. the colours are more durable, and will 
more severe its than those of any other description of 
carpet t. The patent A. 1. admits of an almost unlimited variety 
of shades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
there is greater scope for design. hey can be offered ata pris 
about 20 per cent. “slow that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mod + —% in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Poe ower-Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to the public.— Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
zoors, saver > A ate ps SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important searching thoroughly into 
the divisions sf the teeth, ond ¢ cleening them in the most effectual 
and extrao: manner, and is famous forthe hairs not coming 
loose. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
get in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
yrna Sponge,with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
aon, + vitality, and a by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all 1 intermediate parties’ profits and ¢ estructive 
~3-y and securing the luxury ofa genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
t METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 

4 B, Oxford. street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the wends “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 

some houses. 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2. per box. 





are printed by a patent process and b: 











EAUTIFYING and PRESERVING the 
HAIR.—To preserve the human hair has been for a lo: 
time the unsuccessful pursuit of innumerable Chemists an 
Naturalists, and although there have been various compounds pro- 
fessing to this ble end, still nein ble 
of restoring and preserving one of the most beautiful of nature’s 
gifts was discovered until 1821, when the result of a series of ex- 
periments tried for a long previous Try! upon ed of all ages 
and fully he infallible virtues of 
Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE'’S DaLM OF COLUMBIA. 

The wonderful efficacy of this inestimable compound in restoring 
the hair to its pristine =o and the certainty with which its 
conservative agency operates in preserving received, as 
might be expected, the most flattering _ from the grate- 
ful thousands. who have experien: its effec! 68., and 
lls, per bottle; no other prices—When you cn for diarld “4 
Balm, never let the shopkee; capers persuade you to use 
article as a substitute.—13, llington-street North jStrand, a oiew 
doors above the Lyceum Theatre, on the opposite s: 

S ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
2 MOTTE’S nutritive, health- comeing, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras ti This Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the a: root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for ¥ which iss and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic quali ich is wee Di grateful to wee 
stomach) most invalids require be b ing 
cae digestion, and to a deficiency of of f this property in the ad 
mary breakfast and su mapper mag, 8 measure, be attributed 
the frequency of cases o! ion, eens generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly bene! — in correcting the state of the 
digestive organs, &c., whence arises many saaners. such as 
eruptions of the skin, got, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
= of the stomach, and a sluggish state - oe Byer and intes- 














tin n spasmodic 
aethean it is much recommended. Sold in ra packets price 48, 
by the Patentee, 12, were = 8 ondon ; also by 
appointed Agents, Chemi , and oth For a List of 
Agents, see Bradshaw's 6d. Guide. 


LLNUTTS’ FRUIT LOZENGES, for Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throats. &e. tele, 

e BLACK CURRANT. Be careful to ask for “ ALLNUTTS” 
Feit LO ae, prepared only by the Poopeistass, Allnutt 
& Son, Quee Portsea. Public peakers and Singers will 
find them a ; beneficial. — ones > 


ia nA boxes (one ror: three) at 28. 6d. each.— 
ee Ua the ri AROMATIC FUMIGATING 0 or 

Pasti LE PAP te prin cipal are, the g 

and certainty of its we ering, and its very great Trance. 

se in Packets, 6d. each. A Packet sent by post on receipt of 7 

stamps. 














THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILIS are confi- 


dently recommended as a claps, but certain remedy, to all 
who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 


parting strength to the 

system. Sold in bottles a a ie “ais or Se. 9d. eac 
LoUGHBY & CO., dus, 61, Bishopesnte, Without, 
and 4 all Medicine ¥ Vendi 

Be sure to ask for NORTON'S PILLS, and do not be per- 
suaded t to  ouenee an imitation. 


HE Rev. ISAAC HOWARD, of Hull, will be 
happy to communicate (free) to any sufferer from INDIGES- 
TION, an excellent Remedy. a knowledge of which he acquired 
ye o a Miesiontt? in the East Indies.—Address, Kev. ISAAC 


It is desirable that 





arties applying, especially those residing in 
remote or obscure d dlstricte, show nelose a@ properly directed 
stamped envelope for =e Mo at not necessary 
persons in indigent circumstances should oma a stamp. 


REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY ON NERVOUSNESS, 
Twenty-sixth Thousand—A Pamphlet, 


TOVEL OBSERVATIONS on the CAUSES 
and perfect and often y CURB of NERVOUS, MIND, 
and Head bom laints. wr with numerous cases, testi 3" Pte 
will be cheerfu rfully fran ked to every address, if emodume een 
the Author, 18, foe mtb ae Bedford-square 


TOOTHACHE PREVENTED by using 
BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying 7 Teeth, and ren- 
dering them sound and painless. Price 1s. gh for several 
Teeth. The only substance approved by‘ the medical faculty. as 
being unattended with pain or danger, and the good effects of which 
are permanent.—Sold by all Chemists “in the United a 

Twenty really authorized testimonials accompany each box, with 
full directions for use. Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 

FLEET-STREET, LONDON, in return for 13 penny stamps. 


NOTHER CURE of INFLUENZA by Dr. 
LOCOCK, 8 FULMONIO WAFERS.—“ Having been com- 
letely cured of Influenza and Irritation of the Lungs by De. 
Tcooak! 's Wafers, I ick it m, my duty to return my sincere 
The first Wafer I took reliev Ee and by the time I had taken 
one box I was quite cured, &c. Coo * ) 8. Dopson, Orchard- 
street, Poplar New Town, Sept. To Mr. Kernot, Serecen, 


Crisp-street.”—Price 1s. 14d. Be od and Tle, sper bor Wares 
taste. 











medicine venders.—Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S F 
the best medicine for Females. Have a pleasant 
above. All Pills under similar names are counterfeits. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND. 


INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
Dr. Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences. 
Second Edition, revised and continued. 3 vols, 22. 2s. 
Dr. Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. octavo, 308. 


Dr. Whewell’s Indications of the Creator. 
Theological Extracts from ‘The History and the Philosophy of 
¢h Preface. 5s. 6d. 


t Inductive Sclences New Edition, with 
LOGIC AND RHETORIC. 
Mr. J. S. Mill's System of Logic. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. octavo, 25s. 


Archbishop Whately’s Elements of Logic. Re- 
Printed from the Ninth (Octavo) Edition. With all the Author's 
Raditions Crown octavo. 4s. 6d. 


Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric. Reprinted from 
the Seventh (stave) Edition. With all the Author's Additions. 


Crown octavo, 
Copies of the De Octavo Editions of ‘ Logic’ and ‘ Rhetoric’ 
ly sy , may still be had. 


(108, 6d.), uniform! the Author's other wor! 
Easy Lessons on Reasoning. Fifth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALO 
Mr. Trimmer’s Practical Geology and ogy. 
With Two Hundred Illustrations. Octavo, 12s. 
Miss Zornlin's Recreations in Geology. Second 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Colonel Jackson’s Minerals and their Uses. With 
‘Coloured Frontispiece. 7a. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Miss Zornlin’s Recreations in Physical Geography; 
or, The Earth asIt Is, Third Edition. 68. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Captain Smyth's Cycle of Celestial Objects. 2 vols. 


octavo. With numerous Illustrations. 


Rev. H. Moseley’ 's Lectures on oo Third 
Edition. 5s. 6d. 


Rey. L. Tomlinson’s Recreations in Astronomy. 
With Illustrations. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 
Professor Hall’s Outlines of Astronomy. Thir- 
teenth Edition, 10d, 
CHEMISTRY. 


Professor Brande’s Manual of Chemistry. Sixth 


Edition, considerably enlarged, and qpietoins all recent dis- 
-coveries in the science. 2 vo! octavo, 2h. 


Mr. Griffiths’s Chemistry of the Four Ancient 
Elements, Fire, Air, Earth,and Water. Second Edition. 


Mr. Griffiths’s Recreations in Chemistry. Second 
Edition, much enlarged. 5s. 


Mr. Trimmer’s Practical Chemistry for Farmers 
and Landowners. 5s. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Dr. Whewell’s Elements of Morality, including 
Polity. Second and cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 15s. 


Dr. Whewell’s Lectures on Systematic Morality. 
‘ Octavo, 78. 6d, 
Edited 


Butler's Six Sermons on Moral Subjects. 
by Dr. WHEWELL. With a Preface and Syllabus. 33. 6d. 
Butler’s Three Sermonson Human Nature. Edited 
by Dr.WHEWELL. With Preface and Syllabus. 32. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Mr. J. S. Mill's Principles of Political Economy. 
-Becond Edition. 2 vols. octavo, 3vs, 

Mr. J. S. Mill's Essays on unsgtfled Questions of 
Political Economy. Octavo, - 6d. @ 


Archbishop Whately’s Lectures on Political Eco- 
omy. Third Edition. Octavo, &s. 
Bya 


Evils of England, Social and Economical. 
London Physician. 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Wayland’s Elements of Political Economy. 2s. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Dr. Todd’s and Mr. Bowman’s Physiological 
Anatomy and Physiology of Man. Vol. I. 15s, Part III. 7s. 


Mr. Tomes’s Lectures on Dental Physiology and 
Surgery. Octavo. With upwards of 100 Illustrations. 128. 


Dr. Lord’s Popular Physiology. 2nd Edit. 7s. 6d. 


House I Live In: Popular Illustrations of the 
Structure and Functions of the Human Body. Fifth Edition. 23. 6d. 


PHYSIC. 


Dr. Watson’s Lectures on the Principles and 
Practice of Physic. Third Edition. 2 vols. octavo, 34a 


Dr. Todd on Gout, Chronic Rheumatism, and 
Rh ti of the Joints. 78. 6d. 


Dr. Wilson on Spasm, Palsy, and Languor. 





” 
4s. 











HISTORY. 

Mr. Weld’s History of the Royal Society. 2 vols. | 
octavo, 308, 

Bishop Short’s History of the Church of England. | 
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